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THE  SCOTTISH  GALLOVIDIAN  ENCYCLOPEDIA 

This  is,  beyond  all  question,  the  most  extraordinary,  not  to  say,  monstrous 
production  of  the  present  age.  That  there  are  individuals  capable  of  any 
extravagance  may  well  be  believed  ;  but  here  the  cause  of  astonishment  is, 
that  the  press,  accommodating  as  it  is  to  every  species  of  folly,  should  have 
become  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  such  an  obscene,  drivelling  blockhead 
as  John  Mactaggart.  By  what  windlasses  and  assays  of  bias”  he  got  it 
to  work  for  him,  and  throw  into  the  lap  of  gaping  curiosity  a  work  com¬ 
pounded  of  all  that  is  offensive  and  abominable,  and  which  exhibits  intellect 
in  the  lowest  stage  of  infirmity,  must,  even  in  this  book-making  age,  be 
matter  of  wonder. 

In  point  of  propriety,  we  should,  before  taking  any  notice  of  his  work, 
introduce  the  reader  to  its  redoubtable  author,  whose  history  forms  one  of 
the  most  imposing  articles  in  his  Encyclopedia.  The  Friday  night  before 
Keltonhill  fair  was  the  night  in  which  I,  ffomerall  JohniCf  first  opened  my 
mouth  in  this  wicked  world.”  His  grandfather's  grandfather,  it  appears, 
got  his  head  cloven  (an  accident  which  was  sufficient  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  a  hereditary  complaint)  **  at  the  brack  o'  Dunbar,  fighting  in  the  High¬ 
land  army  against  Oliver  Cromwell.”  What  brack  this  was,  or  what  a  hrax:k 
is,  we  profess  not  to  know  ;  but  of  this  we  are  certain,  that  Old  Noll  never 
encountered  a  Highfand  Host  at  Dunbar,  or  elsewhere*  His  father,  we 
are  told,  is  a  farmer  ;  and  throughout  John's  ^  pilgrimage  on  earth,  from 
the  cradle,  till  this  moment,  he  has  never  met  witn  any  whom  he  considered 
had  so  much  native  strength  of  intellect.”  Upon  no  higher  authority  than 
the  testimony  of  his  son,  we  shall  suppose  Mactaggart,  senior,  to  be  a  m^t 
judicious  personage ;  and  so  supposing  and  believing,  but  denying  to  him 
the  attribute  of  foresight,  we  sincerely  grieve  for  his  domestic  afflictions,  the 
greatest  of  all  which  we  conceive  to  be  the  one  which  developed  itself  on 
“  the  Friday  night  before  Keltonhill  fair.”  The  Jewish  law  prescribed  pe¬ 
nances  for  the  act  of  involuntary  manslaughter ;  and  to  a  man  of  tender  con¬ 
science,  the  act,  however  involuntary,  of  begetting  such  a  being  as  our 
author,  must  appear  equally  heinous.  John,  at  an  early  age,  was  placed, 
along  with  some  brothers  and  sisters,  under  the  tuition  of  a  half-grown  boy, 

who  taught  and  lashed  them  occasionally  and  John  was  most  happy 
''’hen  the  seed-time  commenced,  because  this  juvenile  dominie  was  then 
transferred  from  the  thrashing  to  the  harrowing  department.  When  six 
years  of  age,  our  author  had  no  companion  at  home  "  but  a  howlet,  *  the 

*  The  Scottish  Gallovidian  Encyclopedia,  or  the  Original,  Antiquated,  and  Natural 
Curiosities  of  the  South  of  Scotland  ;  containing  sketches  of  eccentric  characters  and 
curious  places,  with  explanations  of  singular  words,  terms,  and  phrases ;  interspersed 
with  poems,  tales,  anecdotes,  &c.,  and  various  other  strange  matters ;  the  whole 
illustrative  of  the  w’ays  of  the  peasantry,  and  manners  of  Caledonia ;  drawn  out  and 
•Iphabetically  arranged.  By  John  Mactaggart. 
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bird  of  Minerva  ;  and  this  bird  having  fallen  a  victim  to  the  malice  of  a 
dunghill-cock,  John  “  mourned  about  it  many  a  day/*  more  than  ever  Mi¬ 
nerva  will  mourn  for  the  death  of  himself.  Next  he  was  sent  to  a  Latin 
school ;  and  as  he  “  could  learn  nothing  about  it/*  he  was  lashed  up 
stairs  and  down  stairs,  and  was  saved,  he  believes,  from  dying  an  unnatural 
death,  from  his  parents* from  Lennox  Plunton,  to  the  farm  of  Torrs, 
in  the  parish  of  Kirkcudbright.**  Now,  John  and  wc  differ  toto  ctxlo  rc- 
spt'cting  w  hat  is  a  natural  death.  To  have  been  lashed  out  of  existence  for 
stupidity  would,  in  his  case,  have  been  the  most  natural  death  in  the  world; 
and  as  to  the  pedagogue  who  made  the  experiment,  we  “  laud  him  for  it,” 
and  much  regret  that  it  did  not  succeed,  which  we  attribute  to  John’s  run¬ 
ning  up  stairs  and  down  stairs,”  instead  of  remaining  stationary  during  the 
tryin^r  operation.  This  pedagogue  we  take  to  have  been  a  most  philantliro- 
pic  individual.  No  one  w'ould  submit  to  tbe  laborious  task  of  extinguish¬ 
ing  vitality  in  such  a  mass  of  brute  matter,  but  from  some  high  and  bene¬ 
volent  motive.  Mliether  it  was  to  make  an  atonement  for  the  philoproge¬ 
nitive  proceedings  of  the  father,  or  to  save  his  country  from  a  future  deluge 
of  nonsense,  we  cannot  detenninc,  though  no  one  will  doubt  that  one  or 
other  of  these  must  have  been  his  object. 

Our  author  was  now  removed  to  another  academy,  the  master  of  which 
he  thus  eulogizes  :  ‘Mn  truth,  ]Mr  Caig  is  an  excellent  teacher  ;  he  gives 
Nature  fair  play  ;  he  lets  the  scholars  pursue  their  own  inclination,  be 
what  it  will.  If  I  have  any  learning,  or  any  genius  about  me,  to  this  inan 
am  1  indebted  for  their  improvement.  Had  he  been  a  dominie  w^ho  gave  out 
tashsf  who  obliged  the  scholars  to  learn  this,  and  then  that,  who  made  a 
slave  of  the  mind  when  in  its  tender  state,  and  who  valued  the  feelings  no¬ 
thing,  I,  Mac,  would  never  have  been  heard  of.”  The  above  passage  is 
not  only  the  best  piece  of  writing  in  the  whole  book,  but  is  eminently  logical. 
Had  the  worthy  Air  Caig  pursued  a  course  of  education  opposite  to  that 
which  he  did,  it  is  possible  he  might  have  taught  Mac  to  form  a  humble 
and  becoming  estimate  of  his  own  abilities  ;  in  which  case  he  never  would 
have  been  led,  by  a  rampant  vanity,  to  exhibit  himself  as  a  laughing-stock  to 
the  llritish  public.  He  thus  proceeds :  “  I  should  have  crawled  about,  a 
mean  artificial  worm  of  ' man  s  fhrmationf  without  one  spark  of  Nature’s  fire 
about  me  which,  after  all  the  compliments  paid  to  his  father’s  astonish¬ 
ing  good  sense,  really  reduces  the  good  old  man  to  the  rank  of  a  worm- 
breeder.  Our  author  was  next  despatched  to  the  school  of  Kirkcudbright, 
where  “  he  laid  all  the  school  below  him,  with  the  mathematics  ;**  but  could 
make  nothing  of  French.  “  In  his  thirteenth  year  he  took  a  huff  at  schools 
and  schoolmasters  altogether,  leaving  them  both  with  disgust ;”  so  he  would 
learn  a  trade,  and  wrote  to  two  respectable  bookselling  firms  in  Edinburgh, 
also  to  a  printer  in  Dumfries,  expressing  his  wish  to  become  an  apprentice; 
but  neither  bibliopolists  nor  printer  would  return  him  an  answ’er !  He  then 
felt  “  a  melancholy  working  in  on  him,  which  he  will  never  get  rid  of and 
which  was  caused  by  his  mother  one  night  communicating  to  him  the  alarming 
truth,  “  that  there  would  come  a  day  on  which  he  should  die,  and  be  cover¬ 
ed  up  with  cold  mould  in  a  grave  *.**  He  next  became  bookish^inclined, 
and  started  on  foot  for  Edinburgh  College.  But  “  before  this  time,  1  had 
taken  a  ramble  through  England,” — at  the  heels  of  a  drove  of  nolt,  w'c  pre¬ 
sume,-—**  had  been  often  in  love,  had  wrote  poetry,  and  the  devil  knows 
what.  1  have  rhymed  since  ever  I  remember,  but  I  keeped  dark.  After 
passing  a  hard  winter  in  Edinburgh,  attending  my  favourite  natural  classes, 
reading  from  libraries,  writing  for  Magazines,  (credut  Judams! )  and  what 
not,  1  returned  to  the  rural  world  in  the  spring  i  and  the  next  winter  I  went 
back  to  Etlinburgh,  but  not  to  attend  the  College,  though  that  was  the  aj^ 
parent  motive.  I  never  received  any  good  from  attending  the  University* 

This  same  melancholy,  it  would  seem,  w’as  so  intense  as  to  superinduce  a  severe 
bodily  ailment,  which  he  feelingly  alludes  to  in  the  following  articles :  “  Nocks— Little 
Ivautiful  hills;  Nockshinnic  and  Nocktannie  used  to  be  favourite  nockt  of  mine;  to 
t  cse^  places  I  would  steal  sometimes,  when  melancholy  set  sore  upon  me,  and  to  gd 
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Wht'ii  he  arrivotl  .at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  or  what  lawyers,  by  courtesy, 
wouKl  call  the  years  of  discretion,  he  composed  a  Pindaric  Ode,  having  the 
title  of  Mtic  is  Major"  and  from  which  we  select  the  following  stanzas: 

Xow  Mac.,  upon  the  Soloway  shore,  As  also  could  the  cockatoo, 

Whar  scamaws  skirl,  and  pellocks  snore.  Or  green  Brazilian  parrot. 

And  whilks  and  muscles  cheep ; 

Whar  pullins  on  the  billows  ride. 

And  dive  adown  the  foaming  tide. 

For  sillar-fry  sae  deep. 


The  muse  whiles,  refuse  whiles. 
To  lend  poor  Mac  a  lift. 
She’ll  sneer  me,  and  jeer  me, 
And  winna  come  in  tift. 


Through  ilka  turning  o’  the  year, 

I  moil  and  hrose  awa, 

FVn  out  in  winter  1  appear, 

Amang  the  frost  and  snaw — 

('auld  ploddering,  and  foddering, 
The  nowt  amang  the  hiels, 
Then  curling  and  hurling. 

The  channelstane  at  spiels. 

A  lancly  melancholy  lad, 

Aae  (inartcr  wise,  three  (piarters  inad^ 
in'  gloomy  broxv  a’  burning. 


For  a’  sae  shortly ’s  I  ha’e  been 
Upon  this  warl*  what  I  ha’e  seeu, 

Big  bubbles  never  ending ; 

How  mony  millions  ithcr  nosing. 

How  mony  thousands  jxjacc  projwsing, 
V'et  the  dc’ils  ne’er  mending. 

Broils  wi’  pens,  and  broils  wi*  swords, 
And  graves  wi*  bonks  a  cramming, 
Gloomy  plots,  and  lofty  words, 

Silly  man  a  shamming — 

But  brattle,  and  rattle. 

My  slavering  gomfs,  awa, 

I’m  fearless,  and  careless, 

O’  you  baith  anc  and  a’. 
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The  plan  of  the  work,  so  far  as  we  can  understand  it,  is  to  give  an  expla¬ 
nation  of  words  and  jdirascs  peculiar  to  Galloway,  and  of  notable  indi¬ 
viduals  who  have  Hourished  in  that  district.  Throughout  the  whole,  there 
is  distributetl  a  vast  deal  of  original  poetry  by  the  author,  of  which  the 
reader  has  already  had  a  sufficient  specimen.  As  for  the  words  and  phrases, 
nineteen  out  of  twenty  of  them,  at  least,  are  not  Gallovidian,  but  truly 
Scotch,  and  perfectly  intelligible  over  the  whole  kingdom  ;  they  are  to  be 
found  in  every  glossary ;  and  the  whole  of  our  author's  merit  consists  in 
obscuring  their  meaning  by  absurd  explanations  and  false  spellings.  To 
prove  the  first  part  of  this  proposition,  we  have  only  to  copy  the  following 
words  which  occur  under  the  letter  A.  A\  abea,  abeiffh,  ablins,  aboon, 
nhreedj  adist,  a^lec,  akin,  ain,  aims,  allicreesk,  amaist,  anklet,  asks,  asklent, 
ass,  for  ashes,  aiUstrae,  auld,  auld- far  rent,  aumrie,  auntie,  awmous,  ayont, 
tSr.  A  number  of  words  occur  which  arc  purely  English,  but  which  John 
Mactaggart,  in  his  ignorance  of  that  fact,  has  presumed  to  convert  into 
Gallovidian,  by  taking  a  few  liberties  with  the  proper  orthography,  e.  g., 
ticquaviUv,  spelled  by  John,  ackavih/,  ackwavity,  or  ackwa !  ashlertvork, 
s|H‘llcd  aislcrwark ;  elm^tree,  spelled  alotn-tree ;  an,  the  old  English  syno- 
nyme  of  if,  and  used  for  if  over  all  Scotland,  but  which  our  author  assures 
us  is  “  used  frequently  for  than — then  ashet,  spelled  aschet,  and  so  on. 
lly  the  same  process  docs  he  make  the  Scotch  word  haverin  Gallovidian,  by 
spelling  haverin,  and  so  with  many  others.  The  words  which  are  not  English 
or  Scotch  arc,  with  a  few  exceptions,  such  as  belong  to  no  dialect  w’hatever. 
1 1  is  well  known,  that,  in  Scotland,  when  an  old  woman  is  at  a  loss  for  a  word 
by  which  to  express  an  idea,  she  invents  one  for  the  occasion,  which,  if  it 
hapjH’ns  to  be  very  significant,  from  any  analogy  between  the  sense  and 
the  sound,  comes  into  limited  and  temporary  circulation  in  the  family,  and 
probably  the  neighbourhood.  All  such  bastard  words,  at  least  so  many  of 
them  as  John  could  pick  up,  he  wishes  to  make  classical,  and  accordingly 
favours  us  with  their  explanations.  We  have,  for  example,  blinnie,  which 
the  poor  creature  thus  renders,  “  a  person  mimicatinfr  the  blind  hlumj, 
“  a  stupid  loggerhead  of  a  fellow,  who  will  not  brighten  up  with  any 
weather,  who  grumfs  at  all  genuine  sports,  and  sits  as  sour  as  the  devil, 
when  all  around  him  are  joyous  blatter,  a  foolish  man,  rather  of  the 
ideot  stamp;"  and  “a  name  fora  foolish  dog;*’  and  these  words, 
which  all  occur  in  the  course  of  one  page,  this  blumf,  blatter,  and  loaf, 
would  persuade  us  are  Gallovidian.  Of  tne  meaning  of  some  words  he  is 
totally  ignorant.  Birsle,  he  has,  to  bristle,  though,  to  Scotsmen,  it  noto¬ 
riously  is  a  culinary  term,  signifying,  to  make  crisp  by  heating.  His  ety¬ 
mologies  are  most  amusing,  from  their  marvellous  stupidity.  Bed  all, 
which  is  just  the  English  beadle,  he  thus  explains ;  “  a  grave-digger ; 
for  why,  he  beds  us  mostly  all**  “  Bebd— We  are  said  to  bebb  ourselves 
W’ith  any  thing,  when  W’e  fill  ourselves  too  full — the  tide,  when  full,  is  said 
to  be  bebbinjh  ; — the  word  comes  from  bibe,  the  Latin  and  English  word ! 

**  Antrum. —  The  name,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  for  that  repast  taken 
in  the  evening,  called  four-hours,  anciently  termed  e*enshanks.  This  Antrum 
came  from  the  old  French,  a  den  or  cave  i  now  Antrum  time  is  den  time, 

then  some  animals  go  to  their  dens;  the  sun  also  is  said  to  sink  to  his  den 
or  cave  ! ! ! 

The  observations  we  have  made  only  extend  over  the  articles  classed  under 
the  heads  A  and  B;  and  yet  they  do  not  comprehend  a  tenth  part  of  Mac’s 
deplorable  blunders.  It  has  been  seen  that  he  has  a  passion  for  natural 
history  ;  and  so  profound  is  his  acquaintance  with  it,  that  he  believes  those 
singular  substances,  called  adder-beads,  to  be  actually  made  by  adders,  the 
services  of  “  seven  old  adders,  with  manes  on  their  backs,"  being  required  to 
the  making  of  each ;  though  we  had  thought  it  a  settled  point,  that  those 
heads,  like  vrhat  John  Mactaggart  himself  would  have  been  but  for  Dominie 
t^aig,  were  of  “  man’s  formation,  without  one  spark  of  Nature’s  fire  about 
them  ;  and,  in  all  probability,  were  the  subject  of  barter  by  the  Phoenicians 
with  our  savage  ancestors.  ^ 

„  i®''"’’  of  the  history  of  his  country  is  equally  profounf 

^LAct  Douglas,  (spelled  with  a  double  s)  perhaps  the  greatest  villw® 
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ever  known  in  Galloway  ;  bis  den  was  the  Castle  of  Tiirave,"  (Thrieve  is  the 
uar.e;)  “a befitting  keep  for  the  tiger ;  he  keci>ed  the  country  round  him  in 
awe  for  many  a- day ;  even  the  Scotch  kings  could  make  nothing  of  him. 
He  caused  Lord  Kircubrie,  M'Lellan,  to  be  hanged  by  a  rope  from  a  pro¬ 
jecting  stone  in  his  castle  wall,  yet  to  be  seen,  and  took  his  dinner  calmly 
whileliis  hangmen  were  doing  so.  Some  say  he  was  durked  {pro  dirhedj 
in  Annan  lale  ;  but  how  he  came  by  his  death  is  uncertain  ;  however,  he  did 
not  die  a  natural  death.**  Truly,  John  M‘Taggart,  thou  art  the  most  con¬ 
summately  impudent  of  all  living  blockheads.  The  Douglas  in  question 
(who  is  here  evidently  supposed  to  be  some  Galloway  laird,)  was  Wil¬ 
liam,  eighth  Earl  of  Douglas ;  the  person  whom  he  put  to  death  at  Thrieve 
Castle  was  not  a  Lord  Kirkcudbright,  for  that  title  was  not  created  until 
about  two  centuries  afterwards,  but  ADLellan,  tutor  of  Bombie,  an  ancestor 
of  the  Kirkcudbright  family ;  M‘Lellan  was  not  hanged  at  all,  hut  was  be- 
laadcd  in  the  court-yard,  while  his  uncle.  Sir  Patrick  Gray,  who  had 
brought  the  king’s  letter,  requiring  the  Earl  to  deliver  up  his  prisoner,  was 
entertained  in  the  castle ;  and  so  far  from  the  manner  of  Douglas*  death 
being  uncertainy  his  murder,  by  the  hands  of  his  own  Sovereign,  James  IL, 
in  Edinburgh  Castle^,  is  one  of  the  most  flagrant  events  in  Scotch  history. 

.lohn’s  taste  for  the  sublime  and  beautiful  in  Nature  is  no  less  conspicu¬ 
ous  than  his  knowledge  of  natural  and  national  history.  Carlinwork  Loch, 
(a  sheet  of  water  about  the  size  of  Duddingstone  Loch,  and  absolutely  with- 
cut  rocks,  headlands,  and  trees,)  he  tells  us,  is  not  to  be  matched,  except¬ 
ing  by  “  Loch  Lomond,  Loch  Kettrin,  and  some  others  of  the  lovely  High¬ 
land  lakes,**  though  we  do  not  know  one  Highland  lake  which  is  not  infi¬ 
nitely  superior  to  it ;  that  it  is  not  behind  Winander;  and  that,  at  certain 
seasons,  “  the  things*’  i.  e.  the  lake,  becomes  Killarney  at  once  !**  And  he 
concludes  his  animated  description,  by  inviting  a  bard  of  the  name  of  Kel- 
>  ie  to  publish  a  poem  upon  it. 

liut  all  John’s  sins  of  omission  and  commission  arc  venial  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  outrageous  liberties  which  he  has  taken  with  the  names  and 
l*rivate  histories  of  various  individuals  ;  obscure,  perhaps,  but,  on  that  very 
account,  more  sensitive  of  scandal,  and,  we  shall  presume,  most  respectable 
in  their  stations.  The  very  praises  and  compliments  of  such  a  man  must  be 
vastly  distressing  to  a  rational  person,  for  of  his  book  it  may  justly  be  said, 

.  —  I  ■  --nought  enters  there 

Be  it  of  w'hat  quality  and  pitch  soever, 

But  falls  into  abatement  and  low  price, 

Even  in  a  moment.” 

But  when  we  see  the  reputations  of  females  trodden  under  the  hoofs  of  this 
capricious,  savage  animal,  to  whose  ears  the  groans  of  wounded  modesty, 
and  tlic  profane  laughter  of  the  rabble,  arc  music,  and  who  exults  in  his 
htacllong  course,  in  proportion  to  the  havoc  and  terror  which  he  occasions, 
our  indignation  far  exceeds  our  almost  infinite  contempt.  It  strikes  us  as  a 
liuniiliating  instance  of  the  insecurity  of  human  happiness,  that  the  most 
drivelling  ninny  who  can  wield  a  pen,  has  it  in  his  power  to  excruciate  the 
feelings,  and  destroy  the  peace  of  mind,  of  the  most  intellectual  and  most 
virtuous. 

1  he  present  is  the  only  book  we  happen  to  know  from  which  some  in- 
torinatioii  may  not  be  gleaned  ;  and,  in  that  respect  alone,  is  a  complete 
Jnonstrosity.  There  happens,  however,  to  be  two,  or  at  the  utmost,  three 
lustic  bon~mots  worth  repeating ;  and  there  are  also  a  few  fragments  of  old 
which  deserve  to  be  put  upon  record.  Such  rhymes  are  va¬ 
luable,  as  affording  an  insight  into  the  poetical  staple  which  existed  among  our 


Tiiis  act  of  royal  treachery  is  commemorated  in  the  following  maledictory  lines, 
"  tradition  has  preserved  : 

Edinburgh  Castle,  town,  and  tower, 

God  grant  ye  sinke  for  sinne ; 

And  that  for  the 'bloody  dinner 
Earl  Douglas  got  therein,  • 


“Up  wi*  her  on  the  bane  dyke, 

She’ll  be  rotten  or  I  be  ri|)e  ; 

She’s  made  for  some  other,  and  no  for  me, 
Yet  I  thank  you  for  your  courtesy.” 

“  Then  I’ll  gie  thee  Nell  o*  sweet  Spring- 
kell. 

O’er  Gallow'ay  she  bears  the  bell.” 

“  I’ll  set  her  up  on  my  bed-head, 

And  feed  her  weel  wi’  milk  and  bread ; 
She’s  for  nac  ither  but  just  for  me,^^ 

Sae  I  thank  you  for  your  courtesy.’ 
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The  following  occur  in  another  rustic  game,  in  which  a  "brood  of  chickens 
is  rc])resciited  by  some  of  the  party,  their  dam  by  one,  and  a  gled,  or  kite,  by 

another : — 

“  What  are  you  for  \vi*  the  pot,  gudeman  ?  Ten  to  my  e'enshanks,  and  ere  I  gae  lye, 


S;iy  what  are  you  for  wi’  the  {wt  ? 
We  dinna  like  to  see  you,  gudeman, 
Sae  thrang  about  this  spot. 

“  We  dinna  like  you  ava,  gudeman. 
We  dinna  like  you  ava. 


III  my  wame  I’ll  lay  twa  dizzen  o’  ye 
by.” 

((  Try’t  than,  try’t  than,  do  what  ye  can; 
Maybe  you  maun  toomer  sleep  the  night, 
gudeman  : 


Arc  you  gaun  to  a  gkd  gudeman  ?  ,  ^ 

And  our  necks  draw  and  thraw  ?  ^  heuf^h 


“  Your  ininnie,  burdies,  you  maun  lae, 
Ten  to  my  nocket  I  maun  hae. 


I’m  no  sae  saft,  Glcd-wylie,  you’ll  fin’  me 
bauld  and  teugh.” 


The  next  belongs  to  another  game : — 


“  King  and  Queen  o’  Cantelon, 
How  mony  miles  to  Babylon  ? 


Sax  or  seven,  or  a  lang  eight. 

Try  to  win  there  wi’  candle-light.* 


The  following  are  incantations,  supposed  to  be  by  witches ;  and  possess, 
we  think,  as  much  of  the  horrible  as  the  celebrated  ones  in  Macbeth  : — 


In  the  pinglc  or  the  pan. 

Or  the  harnpan  o’  man, 

Hoil  the  heart’s  bluid  o’  the  tadc, 
Wi’  the  tallow  o’  the  gled  ; 

Hawket  kail,  and  hen  dirt. 

Chew'd  cheese,  and  chicken-w'ort ; 
Yellow  puddocks,  champit  sma*, 
Spiders  ten,  and  gellocks  twa ; 
Sclatcrs  twall,  frae  foggy  dikes, 
Bumliees  twenty,  frae  their  bikes  ! 
Asks  frae  stinking  lochens  blue. 
These  will  make  a  bitter  stew  : 
Bachelors  maun  ha’e  a  charm  ; 
Hearts  they  ha’e  fu’  o’  harm  ; 

Ay  the  aulder,  ay  the  caulder, 

And  the  caulder  ay  the  baulder  ; 
Taps  sae  white,  and— — 
J'napping  maidens  o’  fifteen. 
Mingle,  mingle,  in  the  pingle  ; 

Join  the  cantrip  wi*  the  jingle. 


Now  we  see,  and  now  we  see. 

Plots  a*  poaching,  anc,  twa,  three. 

Yirbs  for  the  blinking  queen, 

Sceth  now  when  it  is  e’en  ; 
Boortree-berries,  yellow  gowans. 
Berry -rasps,  and  berry-rowans  ; 
De’il’s  milk  frae  thrissels  saft. 
Clover  blades  frae  aff  the  craft ; 
Binwud  leaves,  and  blin’men’s  ba’s, 
Heather-bells,  and  wither’d  haws ; 
Something  sweet,  something  sour, 
Time  about  wi’  mild  and  dour. 
Hinnie-suckles,  bluidy  fingers, 
Napple  roots,  and  nettle  stingers ; 
Bogs  o*  bees,  and  gall  in  bladders. 
Gowks’  spittles,  pizion  adders  ; 

May  dew,  and  fumarts’  tears, 

Nool  shearings,  nowts’  neers. 

Mix,  mix,  six  and  six. 

And  the  auld  maids*  cantrip  fix. 


are  not  aware,  that,  in  the  whole  body  of  Scottish  poetry,  there  is  to 
be  found  a  finer  specimen  of  the  wailings  of  dark  and  settled  despair,  than 
the  following  song,  which  at  least  equals  the  very  pathetic,  but  more  modish 
one  of  Lady  Bothwell's  Lament, 


“  I  dinna  like  the  Meg-o**mony«feet, 

Nor  the  brawnet  Conochworm, 

Quoth  Mary  1  .ee,  as  she  sat  and  did  greet, 
^  A-(ladding  wi’  the  storm  ; 

Nmvthcr  like  I  the  yellow-wym’d  ask, 
Neath  the  root  o’  yon  aik  tree. 

Nor  the  hairy  adders  on  the  fog  that  bask ; 
But  waur  I  like  Robin- a-Ree. 

0  •  hatefu*  it’s  to  hear  the  whut-throat 
chark, 

Frae  out  the  auld  taff-dike ; 

And  wha  likes  the  e’ening  singing  lark. 
And  the  auld  moon-boughing  tyke  ? 

•  1  them,  and  the  ghaist  at  e’en, 
Near  the  bower  o’  puir  Mary  Lee ; 


But  ten  times  waur  lo’e  I,  I  ween. 

That  vile  chield  Rdbin-a-Ree. 

O !  sourer  than  the  green  bullister. 

Is  a  kiss  o’  Robin-a-Ree, 

And  the  milk  on  the  •  tade’s  back  I  wad 
prefer. 

To  the  poison  on  his  lips  that  be. 

•  ‘  • 

Ere  that,  my  lum  did  bonnily  reek, 

Fu’  bien  and  clean  was  my  ha’. 

At  my  ingle  then  my  spawls  I  cu’d  beek. 
When  that  swall’d  the  wreath  o*  snaw. 
O !  ance  I  liv’d  happily  by  yon  bonny 
bum. 

The  world  was  In  love  wi’  me ; 
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lint  now  I  rnaun  kit  'ncalli  the  cauld  drift.  And  smoor  me  up  in  the  gnaw  fu'  fast, 
and  mourn,  And  ne'er  let  the  sun  me  see  ; 

And  curse  hlack.  Ilohin-a-Uec.  O  !  never  melt  awa,  thou  wreath  o’ 

snaw. 

Then  whudder  awa,  thou  bitter-biting  That's  sae  kind  in  grav  ing  me ; 

blast.  But  hide  me  ay  frae  the  scorn  and  gaffaw 

And  sough  through  the  scrunty  tree,  O*  villains  like  Robin-a-Uec. 

\rc  can  afford  room  only  for  one  other  effusion  of  the  rustic  muse  ;  but 
which,  though  our  author  avers  it  to  be  ancient,  we  are  ready  to  take  cur 
corporal  oath  is  his  own  genuine  composition  : — 

Ruddock  reed  is  fu*  o'  cen.  But  Nelly's  twa  beats  them  clean—- 

And  ever)’  ee's  a  jwwhcad  ;  She  is  a  charming  powhead  ! 

Wc  have  selected  the  following  as  the  best  of  John’s  anecdotes,  but  have 
found  it  necessary  to  correct  both  his  orthography  and  punctuation : — “  A 
person  once  told  the  celebrated  Billy  Marshall,  the  tinkler,  that  whisky  was 
a  slow  poison.  ‘  It  must  be  dev’lish  slow,  indeed,’  quoth  the  gypsy  chief, 
‘  for  1  ha’e  tooted  it  o’er  in  nogginfu’s  now  for  mair  than  a  hunner  year, 
and  am  to  the  fore  yet,  hale  and  feer.’  He  died  when  120  years  of  age.” 

“  Once  as  a  priest  was  going  to  his  church,  on  the  Sabbath  day,  to  hold 
forth,  he  espied  Andrew  Gemmcl  pondering  deeply  upon  something  that 
lay  on  the  road,  and  stepping  seriously  round  it.  The  clergyman  came  up, 
and  seeing  what  the  object  was,  said,  ‘  Well,  An’ro,  what’s  this  that  seems 
to  he  puzzling  you  so?  For  my  part,  I  see  nothing  but  a  horse-shoe  on  the 
road.’  ‘  Dear  me  !’  returned  the  gaberlunzie,  with  uplifted  hands, 
‘  what  disna  that  lear  do  !  I  have  glourcd  at  that  shoe  now  the  best  part 
o’  half-an-hour,  and  de’il  tak’  me  gif  1  could  say  whether  it  was  a  horse¬ 
shoe  or  a  iiiare-shoe.’  ”  This  story,  by  the  bye,  is  not  Gallovidian,  at  least 
it  lias  circulated  in  Lanarkshire  from  time  immemorial. 

>Ve  are  tempted  to  give  the  half  of  another  anecdote,  (it  concludes  with 
what  seems  to  be  a  piece  of  private  scandal,)  as  a  rich  example  of  that  dry 
and  mattcr-of-fact  irony  for  which  our  countrymen  are  distinguished.  A 
man  on  horseback  once  came  up  with  another  rider,  while  going  to  a  Dum¬ 
fries  rood-fair,  (^uoth  the  first,  ‘  M  har*  come  ye  frae,  guid  man,  gin  ane  may 
speir  ?’  ‘  E’en  out  o’  the  parish  o*  Co’end,'  replied  the  other.  ‘  1  was  think- 
in’  sae,’  regained  the  first,  *  for,  like  a*  your  parish  fo'k,  ye  sit  far  hack  on 
the  hin’erpart  o’  the  beast.” 

M'e  have  now  cxtractetl  from  John’s  book  whatever  is  at  all  readable  in 
it ;  and  the  enormous  mass  of  rubbish  that  remains  we  consign  to  the  obli¬ 
vion  which  it  merits.  We  have  noticed  the  w’ork,  not  for  the  purjKise  of 
directing  the  finger  of  Scorn  towards  its  author,  (who  is  dignified  far  beyond 
his  merits  by  any  notice  whatever,)  but  because  we  consider  the  work  as 
forming  the  a})cx  of  a  sort  of  era  in  the  literature  of  Scotland — an  era  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  appearance  of  a  numberless  host  of  the  most  impudent 
quacks  and  pretenders.  It  dates  its  commencement  from  the  days  of  Burns, 
whose  extraordinary  success  conjured  up,  with  fearful  rapidity,  imitators 
in  every  quarter.  And,  what  is  peculiarly  unfortunate,  those  upon  whom 
liis  example  has  operated  most  powerfully,  are  the  most  singularly  destitute 
of  jvootical  talent.  Had  they  felt  the  beauties  of  Burns’s  poetry,  they  must 
also  have  felt  a  consciousness  of  their  own  infinite  inferiority  ;  but  the  truth 
is,  that  all  they  j^erceived  about  his  writings  was,  that  they  were  in  rhyme, 
and  in  the  Scottisli  dialect ;  and  the  inference  was,  that  to  rhyme  in  their 
mother  tongue  was  all  that  w’as  necessary  to  constitute  them  poets.  ^ 
need  not  dwell  upon  the  tempting  facilities  which  the  unfixedness  and  lu¬ 
bricity  of  the  language  present  to  such  candidates  for  the  wreath  of  Apollo. 
But  this  was  not  all  ^—“it  was  not  enough  that  every  village  and  ale-nouse 
should  have  its  poet-  The  faults  of  a  great  man  most  impose  upon  the 
understandings  of  little  men,  and  arc  most  aptly  imitated  by  them. 
had  his  faults,  both  as  a  man  and  a  poet ;  tnougb  the  former  of  these  will 
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l)t*  “  burnt  and  purged  away,"  from  the  recollection  of  posterity,  by  the 
intense  admiration  felt  for  bis  genius.  As  a  man,  he  unquestionably  had 
a  proclivity  to  sensual  pleasures.  In  his  poetry  there  is  nuuh  gratuitous 
coarseness  ;  and  the  independence  which  he  displays,  though  certainly  real 
and  sincere,  has  much  the  air  of  dogged  and  invidious  sullenness.  His 
epigrams,  too,  are  far  beneath  par.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  of  his 
l)io:;ra|)liers  have  stated,  what  we  know  to  be  a  fact,  that  he  once  conceived  a 
passion  for  the  writings  of  Martial,  and  hence  was  led  into  occasional  at¬ 
tempts  at  imitation.  But  Burns  had  not  the  faculty  of  wdt  in  any  perfec¬ 
tion  ;  his  humour  was  rich  and  broad  beyond  comparison  ;  he  could  flash 
withering  and  deadly  scorn  upon  meanness,  and  lash  hypocrisy  into  mortal 
.'igonies  with  the  thongs  of  ridicule  and  sarcasm ;  but  in  wit,  as  we  have 
said,  he  was  really  defective ; — and  hence  we  find,  in  his  epigrammatic 
piKtry,  endeavours  to  communicate  to  it  a  preternatural  strength,  by  fre- 
<jiient  references  to  subjects  which  are  startling  to  frail  mortality. 

One  other  remark,  regarding  the  writings  of  this  illustrious  man.  An 
action  may  be  highly  praiseworthy  in  itself,  and  yet  attended  with  some 
bad,  along  with  many  good  consequences.  The  services  which  Burns  ren¬ 
dered  to  the  cause  of  rational  religion,  in  the  war  which  he  waged  against 
pseudo-piety  and  fanaticism,  were  invaluable ;  and,  but  for  him  and  Byron, 
hypocrisy  and  humbug,  both  political]  and  religious,  might,  ere  this,  have 
been  all-triumphant.  But,  as  with  some,  the  outward  show  and  trappings 
of  piety  arc  mistaken  for  the  substance,  so,  by  others,  a  hostility  to  such 
show  and  trappings  is  mistaken  for  an  impious  spirit ;  and  it  has  so  hap¬ 
pened,  that,  while  the  great  body  of  hypocrites  have  found  it  their  interest 
to  represent  Burns  as  an  anti-religionist,  the  profligate  and  shallow-minded 
arc  well  disposed  to  consider  him  in  that  light. 

These  being  the  faults  of  Burns,  and  such  the  mistakes  prevailing  re¬ 
specting  him,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  what  is  the  general  character  of  his  imi¬ 
tators.  First,  they  deem  drunkenness  an  indispensable  qualification  to  the 
office  of  poet ; — a  whisky-still  is  their  true  Castalian  spring,  in  which  all  of 
them  must  be  anabaptised  ;  and  then  thay  can  rhyme  and  rave  to  some  pur¬ 
pose  about  poor  Burns  and  poor  Ferguson,  and  suggest  pleasing  and  egotis¬ 
tical  parallels.  Next,  they  must  swagger  about  their  independence,  and  be 
as  egregiously  vain  of  tattered  garments  as  if  they  were  an  inspiring  mantle 
dropt  upon  them  by  one  of  the  Muses.  Then  their  works  must  be  replete 
with  the  most  disgusting  ribaldry,  and  show  a  supreme  contempt  of  all 
lunnaii  and  divine  restraints.  They  must  write  poetical  epistles,  too,  one 
to  the  other,  and  receive  epistles  in  return,  all  stuffed,  of  course,  with  hy¬ 
perbolical  praise ;  and  must  take  care  to  abuse  critics  as  so  many  pick¬ 
pockets,  for  preventing  them  from  picking  the  pockets  of  the  lieges.  Our 
Iriend  John  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  squad,  only,  if  we  are  to  believe  him,  he 
was  never  addicted  to  strong  potations.  It  has  already  been  seen  that  he 
has  a  violent  antipathy  to  school-discipline,  but  he  also  has  a  great  dislike 
to  the  simple  ceremony  of  marriage,  as  performed  by  our  Church, — to 
1  jergymen  in  general, — and  to  every  thing,  in  short,  that  fetters  the  free 
will  ol  man.  And,  we  observe,  that,  in  the  whole  of  his  poems,  excepting 
those  which  are  absolutely  smutty,  the  word  hell  or  damnation  is  introduced 
with  true  profligate  levity. 

The  work  before  us  bears  evidence  to  the  innumerable  swarm  of  poets, 
who  chirp  out  their  feeble  notes,  like  so  many  hedge-sparrows,  in  the  single 
district  of  Galloway.  The  self-complacency  with  which  Mac  passes  judg¬ 
ment  upon  their  respective  talents  is  vastly  diverting — no  less  so  than  the 
compliments  which  some  of  them  heap  upon  himself.  \Fe  shall  select  a  few 
of  his  multifarious  notices  of  brother  bards.  “  Geordie  Wishart— An 
eminent  rustic  bard,  and  one  of  the  most  honest  and  social  of  men.  *  *  * 
As  to  his  poetic  talents,  few  there  are  who  have  the  pleasure  of  estimating 
them,  as  they  have  not  yet  been  fairly  laid  before  the  world  s  mycroscopic 
eye.  *  *  *  There  is  not  much  wildness  and  madness  about  them ;  thej 
^re  simple  and  halesome,  not  unlike  the  strain  of  Allan  Ramsay.  IBs 
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General  Review y  anil  Eternal  Almanack y  arc,  inilccd,  superior  to  most  rustic 
poiMiis  in  my  knowing.  Their  plots,  and  the  way  in  which  they  are  liandliMl, 
prove  (ieorily  to  be  a  man  of  genius.**  Our  friend  Mac  liad  made  his 
friend  (leordy  a  present  of  Macubau,  in  return  for  which  the  latter  scuds 
the  former  a  poem,  commencing  thus : 

“  Sir,  I  gat  ycr  sang  wi’  the  fine  Macabaa, 

For  which  I  gi’e  nacthing,  but  thanks,  that  arc  sma*. 

To  see  sic  a  poet,  and  few  there  do  know  it, 

Why  do  ye  conceal  s\c  a  talent  ava 

Gehrond  the  Poet. — What  a  difference  there  is  between  this  bard 
and  the  one  just  sketched.  John  Gerrond  the  ^>'ow,  and  George  Wushart 
the  sa^re.  The  first,  an  honour  to  the  Muses,  the  other  a  disgrace.  He  was  - 
bred  a  blacksmith, — went  to  America,-— drank  and  frolicked  in  the  world 
bi  yond  the  flood, — came  back  again,  tilting  over  the  white-top  d  surges  of 
the  Gulf  of  Florida,  (to  use  his  own  language ;)  then  published,  at  various 
times,  stuff  he  termed  poems,  shameless  trash,  appearing  as  if  they  had  hem 
dug  out  of  the  lovely  bosom  of  an  assmidden.  For  all  there  is  much  about 
him  deserving  niy  attention  ; — some  genuine  madness,  vanity,  and  folly. 

*  •  •  Poor  Gerrond,  1  wont  hurt  thee ;  thou  hast  been  injured  much 

already  by  the  destiny  of  thy  stars ;  for  Burns,  you  say,  was  very  lucky,  in 
appearing  at  the  time  he  did.  He  just  got  the  start  of  you  by  a  few  years, 
and  took  up  all  those  subjects  which  was  befitting  your  Muse.  •••?() 
Gerrond  is  a  strange  creature,  and  perhaps  there  never  was  any  being  moved 
about  more  indet>endent  than  he  in  clogs  and  a  ruffled  sark,  for  which  he  has 
7«// highest  praise.  •  •  •  It  is  far  from  rwe  to  discourage  the  efforts  of 
genius  ;  I  am  quite  on  the  side  of  a  young  poet,  if  I  have  any  penetration  to 
see  he  is  on  the  right  side  o*  the  dyke  ;  but,  hoh,  ho,  Gerrond  was  never 
there,  and  is  too  old  to  speil  over.*’ 

“  Kermont,  the  Tanner. — A  good  composer  of  songs,  and  a  Gallovi¬ 
dian  born  and  bred,  I  believe.  *  *  *  His  songs  are  very  natural,  and 

contain  some  good  strokes  of  humour.  I  could  name  twenty  personsy  mid 
more,  in  the  South  of  Scotland,  who  write  songs,  but  then  their  effusions 
are  so  made  up  of  art,  that  1  refrain  from  speaking  of  them.  Kermont, 
though,  methinks,  is  an  exception.** 

Mileer  o*  ^Iinnieive. — Somewhere  in  the  South  of  Scotland,  a  tra¬ 
veller  may  fall  in  with  (by  searching  every  nook)  a  village,  or,  more  pro¬ 
perly,  a  clauchany  termed  Minnieive.  Its  latitude  and  longitude  have  never 
yet  been  properly  ascertained ;  a  thing,  by  the  bye,  much  wanted  now,  as 
the  place  is  every  day  getting  farther  into  vogue.  It  will  soon  eclipse  Am- 
blesidc  on  the  lakes,  as  a  hamlet  of  celebrity  ;  for  there  is  the  abode  of  a 
miller,  with  whom,  for  poetry,  and  a  thousand  other  fine  things,  no  laker 
can  be  compared.  Respecting  this  personage,  none  but  poets  can  see  or 
have  any  dealings,  but  to  them  he  keeps  not  in  utter  darkness  ;  so  I  shall 
just  give  my  readers  a  peep  of  him  from  behind  the  cloud.**  The  Miller  of 
Minnieive  thus  addresses  John  Mactaggart : 

The  miller’s  muse,  though,  is  unfit  Though  they  could  dance  in  Nature’s 

To  praise  thee,  Johnic,  for  thy  wit,  lobby, 

But,  like  a  wise  man,  ye’ll  submit  Wi’  mcikle  glee  ; 

To  glimmer  owre  me;  Then  how  can  I,  a  dusty  dobbie. 

The  tod  he  kens  a  halesomc  bit,  Do  aught  wi’  thee  ? 

Sae  won’t  devour  me. 

77iC  world  at  large  may  join  and  thank 
Will.  Shakspcarc  and  the  ploughman  yg’ 

And  *mang  the  first  o*  moderns  rank 

Wad  baith  he  heat,  too,  wi’  ihejobby, 


The  miller’s  muse,  though,  is  unfit 
To  praise  thee,  Johnic,  for  thy  wit. 

But,  like  a  wise  man,  ye’ll  submit 

To  glimmer  owre  me; 
The  tod  he  kens  a  halesomc  bit, 

Sae  won’t  devour  me. 

Witt.  Shakspcarc  and  the  ploughmmi 
RoNiie 

Wad  baith  be  beat,  too,  wi’  thejahby, 

“  Trotter  o*  New  Gallowa.— 
Gallovidian  talcs,  the  which  I  am  v\ 


I  New  GALLowA.-*>Lately  Mr  T.  published  some  rustic 
s,  the  which  I  am  yver  far  from  disliking,  though  I  have 
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fkard  tlieiu  railed  against ;  they  arc  homely  told,  in  a  half  poetic,  half  Os- 
biaiiic  strain,  and  contain  contented  feelings.  *  *  *  liusticiti/  is  of  slow,  hut 
Jtiuhf  growth  ;  as  to  his  sister,  1  hope  she  will  not  lay  aside  her  pen ; 
uherever  1  be,  she  may  rely  on  me,  as  a  steady,  though  unknown  friend :  the 
l)uok  on  Heraldry,  1  do  not  know  how  it  may  do,  but  success  to  trade !  There 
is  some  gentleman,  too,  besides  Mr  Trotter,  in  the  Moorlands,  who  pub- 
liblies  books,  but  without  his  name.  1  believe  it  is  Barber  of  Bogue ;  what 
is  he  afraid  about  ?  Is  it  in  the  nature  of  Hillmcn  to  shrink  ?  No,  no.  *  *  * 
I'lie  tales  of  his  are  tolerable,  though,  methinks,  not  just  so  much  as  Mr 
'J’rot tor’s ;  the  one  has  more  fancy  than  the  other." 

“  IViuj.  Nicholson,  the  Poet. — William  Nicholson,  the  poet;  such 
is  the  truth,  and  the  pleasure  I  feel  in  saying^  so  is  of  the  highest  kind. 
W'illiain  certainly  is  a  rustic  bard  of  the  first  degree.  *  *  *  II is  hardship 
wanders  through  the  country  a  pedlar,  and  plays  the  bagpipes.  *  ♦  Asa 

song- writer,  he  may  rank  with  any  but  Burns.  *  *  ^  My  friend  William's 
poems  arc  substantial,  rustic  buildings ;  his  Country  Lass  is  a  dear  creature, 
and  will  last  at  least  five  hundred  years.  *  *  My  wish  is,  that  he  will  lay 

down  the  pack  for  a  while,  and  publish  whatever  other  things  in  MSS.  he 
may  have  by  him." 

W  e  cannot  prevail  with  ourselves  to  abridge  in  the  least  the  following 
felicitous  sketch: — “Quinton  Rummlekiun. — A  pretty  fair  Galloway 
])hilosopher  and  poet,  who  flourished,  according  to  the  Book  of  Doomsday, 
kept  by  Scoot  Hutchie,  in  the  time  come  never,  three  months  ago.  He  was 
a  cronnie  while  he  lived  with  the  Miller  o  Minnicivc,  and,  1  believe,  mar¬ 
ried  his  killmans  third  daughter,  the  one  with  the  buck-teeth.  He  was  fond 
of  drinking  filthy  fluids,  and  his  belly  gave  birth  to  some  asks  and  man» 
kirjwrs.  1  do  not  know  that  I  have  explained  man-keepers :  they  are  a  kind 
of  nimble  lizard,  and  run  about  quarry-holes  in  warm  weather.  It  is  said, 
that,  like  the  robin-breestie,  they  are  in  love  with  man ;  hence  their  name;  and 
like  that  bird,  no  man  will  harm  them.  They  are  serpent-looking  creatures, 
which  he  keeps,  as  it  were.  Well,  this  Quinton  flashed  about  Tibby  Sharf>- 
t  rs  for  a  few  months,  but  kicked  up  his  heels  at  last,  in  Auld  Ned’s  anli-‘ 
chamber,  after  quaffing  vitriolic  mountain  dew.  He  gave  me,  when  living, 
the  meanings  of  a  few  rare  words,  though  I  differ  with  him  in  some  respects 
as  to  their  import.  Thus  peelqfiee,  he  said,  was  a  creature  out  of  its  ele¬ 
ment  ;  a  dandy  attempting  to  play  with  men  at  the  channchtanc,  for  the 
daiidy  looks  as  if  the  wind  had  him  peeled,  and  that  he  looked  as  if  going  to 
Jiy.  A  being  much  liker  a  warm  room,  sitting  by  the  hip  of  a  lisping  lady, 
and  a  simmering  trackpot,  Pcelaflees  are  all  those  who  look  better  on  a 
street  than  they  do  in  the  country.  It  is  a  strange  thing  that,  termed  optics. 

1  wonder  those  Brewsters,  and  other  chaps  who  study  it,  cannot  give  us 
something  to  prevent  our  e’en  being  misled.  Thus,  some  ladies  look  well 
i»i  candle-light,  and  they  all  look  their  best  in  frosty  weather.  Let  no  man 
marry  a  wife  in  the  time  of  frost,  for  when  a  thaw  comes,  she  may  disgust 
liim.  Bullocks  look  best  in  snaw  :  when  cattle  are  transported  from  ‘  heathy 
fells  to  flowery-dells,'  they  have  quite  a  different  appearance;  ay,  ay. 
*Iirocks  look  best  catching  bumclocks  ;’  situation  is  every  thing.  On  the 
Jorc-ground  of  a  Scotch  dinner,  the  haggis  should  show  his  hurdies  ;  and  on 
the  back  the  whusky  grey-beardy.  But  to  Quinton,  as  a  philosopher,  he 
said  1  was  a  fool,  and  he  would  prove  it  as  fair  as  ever  a  mathematician 
l‘roved  Euclid’s  in  first  to  he  Pons  Assi  noruin,  or  the  Asses  Bridge; 
but  1  said  it  was  needless  to  prove  what  all  my  acquaintance  knew  to  be  a 
fd) ;  and  that  the  world  would  say  some  day  I  was  a  damned  clever  fallow, 
one  who  would  do  what  Archimedes  could  not  do,  make  this  very  earth 
tremble  in  her  orbit.  The  old  millwright,  and  speckglass-grinder  said,  if 
he  had  &  fulcrum  he  could  do  this,  as  he  had  a  lever  ready.  Now,  1  have 
found  the  fulcrum,  which  is  my  mighty— I  was  just  going  to  add,  genius, 
when  Quinton  struck  me  beneath  the  lug  with  a  hazle-run^,  cut  in  Plunton 
Wild,  and  laid  me  sprawling  on  Kirkcubrie's  auld  causey,  }\x^i  at  Christal  s 
Corner,  So  farewell  to  him  and  his  philosophy.  Let  us  view  him  as  a  poet, 
Aud,  firstly,  then— 
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LOct. 


At  last  you’ve,  by  a  crafty  turn, 
Mugurloa  clutched  all  alone  ; 

Then  lire  feed,  his  nerves  come  burn. 
And  roast  the  llesh  from  off  the  bone. 
Why  l)e  so  long  with  your  death  song  ? 
Come,  set  you  to,  your  tortures  strong. 


Now  you  begin,  take  time,  take  time. 
And  do  not  let  me  go  too  soon  ; 

Keep  me  down  from  the  cloudy  clime, 
For  soon  I’ll  lly  beyond  the  moon  ; 
Then  back  again,  though  you  were  fain, 
1  will  not  come  to  bear  again. 


Then  have  you  got  your  pinchers  hot ; 

So,  where  then  will  ye  go  begin  ? 
My  tongue  is  cold,  ’twill  answer  not. 

Fix  on  the  tendons — peel  the  skin  ; 
Fix  on,  and  burn,  my  eyes  out  turn. 
Your  worst  of  torments  1  do  spurn. 


The  other  leg  and  arm  then  take. 

For  these  you  burn  I  do  not  feel ; 
Come,  bite  me  like  a  rattle- snake. 

And  prick  my  heart  with  burning  steel. 
Now',  now  I  go,  yes,  bravely  so. 

And  back  I  shall  not  come— no,  no.” 


This  is  in  the  true  “  Ercles  vein/*  in  the  true  clash,  crash,  conclude 
and  queir'  style  of  Hilly  Bottom  ;  and  if  sjwken  in  character  by  Quinton, 
or  his  biographer,  in  a  country-barn,  could  not  fail  to  draw  tears  from  the 
groundlings. 

'I'he  host  of  poetasters  whom  we  have  thus  drawn  up  in  array,  formidable 
as  it  may  appear,  amounts  to  but  a  small  fraction  of  their  innumerable  tribe. 
That  the  nuniber  of  poems  which  are  constantly  poured  out  upon  the  country, 
by  such  riff-raff  gentry,  will  have  a  most  pernicious  effect  in  debasing  the  taste, 
and  undermining  the  morality  of  the  lower  orders,  is  very  obvious.  But  the 
subject  connects  itself  with  another  of  scarcely  inferior  importance  ;  namely, 
the  character  of  Scottish  literature  :  Burns,  and,  after  him,  the  Author  of 
the  National  Novels,  have  generated  in  our  southern  neighbours  a  passion 
almost  extravagant  for  whatever  is  Scotch.  Their  writings  have  eflPected  a 
moral  revolution,  quite  unprecedented  and  wonderful.  The  hatred  felt  for 
us,  at  no  very  remote  period,  by  honest  John  Bull,  has  only  been  equalled  in 
intensity  by  the  present  fervour  of  his  love,  which  is  even  more  than  brother¬ 
ly  ;  and  Teg  seems  determined  to  take  advantage  of  the  fond  fit,  so  long  as 
it  lasts,  by  indulging  in  the  most  unreasonable  liberties,  rather  than  to  con¬ 
firm  and  rivet  the  attachment  by  a  moderate  and  modest  display  of  her  at¬ 
tractions.  AVe  have  become  intolerably  self- conceited  and  vain ; — a  nation, 
not  of  gentlemen  only,  but  of  literati ;  and  to  gabble  Scotch,  no  matter  how 
imperfectly,  in  the  hearing  of  Englishmen,  is  supposed  to  confer  classical  dis¬ 
tinction  upon  the  gabbler.  No  decent  Scotchman,  at  the  present  day,  can 
enter  a  Coffee-room  in  London  but  with  the  certainty  of  being  put  to  the 
blush,  by  hearing  some  senseless  Sawnies  slavering  about  their  country,  over 
their  cups,  imagining,  in  the  vanity  of  their  hearts,  that  they  are  actually 
lustrous  with  the  rays  of  their  country's  glory.  Such  fellows  are  a  pest  and 
disgrace  to  Scotland — the  shallowest,  basest,  and  most  worthless  of  her  sons. 
It  was  to  be  cxpectetl,  that,  as  Burns  had  his  crowd  of  imitators,  so  would 
the  Author  of  Waverlcy  ;  and  deeply  indebted  as  the  country  has  been  to 
those  eminent  writers,  for  dispelling  a  cloud  of  national  dislikes  and  anti¬ 
pathies,  the  benefit  is  likely  to  be  rendered  valueless  by  those  who  have  pre- 
sumetl  to  tread  in  their  footsteps. 

The  love  of  lucre,  more  than  honourable  ambition,  is  the  great  incentive 
to  mo<lern  Scotch  composition.  Every  thing  Scotch  is  greedily  devoured  ; 
and  nothing  so  stale  or  poor  can  be  brought  to  the  market,  provided  that^  it 
bears  the  national  stamp,  which  does  not  find  a  purchaser.  It  is  the  fashion 
to  admire  the  dialect,  and  pretend  to  understand  it ;  but  the  misfortune  is, 
that,  to  the  great  majority  of  English  readers,  the  dialect,  and  every  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  country,  is  enveloped  in  a  haze,  and  they  cannot  well  discri¬ 
minate  between  what  is  genuine  and  what  is  adulterated  or  spurious.  Of  this 
fact  there  cannot  be  a  stronger  proof  than  the  publication  of  the  volume  before 
^  work  which  every  Scotchman  must  blush  for,  but  which  we  have  actu¬ 
ally  seen  quoted  by  one  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  metropolitan  journals. 

Most  of  the  minor  works  in  the  Scotch  dialect,  which  have  been  pub- 
lishcil  of  late,  are  the  variest  trash  possible, — deficient  in  invention,  in  cha¬ 
racter,  in  keeping, — in  short,  in  every  one  requisite.  If  novels,  the  plot  or 
story  15  uniformly  as  simple  as  possible;  and  this  story,  meagre  at  the  nest,  is 
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Iiuiuniercd  and  beat  out  to  the  thinness  of  tinfoil,  of  which  substance  it  has 
iiu  more  than  the  dim  and  deadly  lustre.  The  whole  scope  of  any  one 
work,  is  the  developement  of  a  single  character,  (always  a  most  insignifi- 
eant  one,)  which  a  writer  of  real  genius  could  dispose  of  by  one  or  two  gra- 
])hic  touches  ; — every  sentiment,  however  mean,  is  wire-drawn  over  the 
surlace  of  whole  chapters  ;  and  it  may  truly  be  said,  that  the  chapters  out¬ 
number  the  ideas.  In  exploring  a  grovelling  thought  or  affection,  the  au¬ 
thor  shows  the  most  indefatigable  patience ;  and  with  his  tiny  rush-light, 
conducts  the  reader  through  all  the  sinuosities,  anil|into  all  the  crannies  of 
some  very  common  or  vulgarly-constituted  mind.  And  it  invariably  happens, 
that  the  discovery  affords  no  recompence  for  the  labour  bestowed  upon  the 
making  it.  It  may  be  true,  that  there  is  some  fidelity  in  the  sketching  ;  but 
then  the  originals  are  perfectly  familiar  to  every  one ;  and  we  hold  that  a 
novelist,  if  he  cannot  produce  something  original  or  extraordinary,  and  yet  in 
kce])ing  with  nature,  is  bound,  at  least,  to  excite  interest,  by  tne  variety  of 
liis  incidents,  and  the  ingenuity  of  his  fable.  In  the  writings  of  the  Author 
of  Wavcrlcif  we  can  afford  to  dispense  with  a  regular  plot ;  there  is  so  much 
of  the  soul  of  poetry  embodied  in  them,  such  a  crowding  of  persons,  so  ra¬ 
pid  a  succession  of  spirit-stirring  adventure,  and  so  perfect  a  vraisemhlancc 
in  respect  both  of  national  and  individual  character,  that  defects  in  the 
manner  of  conducting  a  plot  are  absolutely  unimportant.  But,  with  the 
writers  to  whom  we  allude,  the  plot  and  the  leading  character  arc  every 
thing ;  and,  as  already  remarked,  the  first  is  so  simple,  and  the  second  so 
insignificant,  that  one  feels  no  anxiety  regarding  the  denouement  of  the  one 
or  tile  destiny  of  the  other. 

Another  characteristic  of  those  bastard  compositions  is,  that  the  prevail¬ 
ing  sentiment  of  each  is  as  simple  and  unique  as  the  fable.  There  is  no  va¬ 
riation  of  mood  in  the  writer, — no  alternations  of  joy  and  sadness,  of  mo¬ 
ralizing  and  mirth,  of  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous  ;  but  all  is  spiritless, 
tame,  and  flat,  as  a  Dutch  swamp  or  a  sandy  desart.  One  writer  affects  the 
silliness  of  infancy  or  dotage, — occasionally  of  downright  idiocy.  Another 
throws  oyer  his  works  the  sombre  shroud  of  methodism,  dealing  largely  in  cant, 
both  political  and  religious,  which  he  seasons  occasionally  with  some  highly 
carnal  allusion  ; — like  a  horse  yoked  to  a  hearse,  and  adorned  with  the  trap¬ 
pings  of  woe,  he  drags  his  mortal  lumber  after  him  at  a  solemn  pace,  and 
with  a  most  lugubrious  air  ;  and  as  his  eyes  are  bent  upon  the  ground,  ima¬ 
gines  that  he  hears  groans  and  sobs  proceeding  from  the  sorrowing  spectators. 

These,  and  similar  affectations,  are  bad  enough ;  but  what  most  disgusts 
us,  in  all  such  writings,  is  the  abominable  jargon  made  use  of.  It  is  neither 
i^cotch  nor  English,  but  a  sort  of  piebald  dialect,  composed  of  the  very 
worst  specimens  of  both  corrupt  Scotch  and  pedantic  English,  and  as  op¬ 
posite  to  the  Doric  simplicity  of  the  one,  and  the  polished  dignity  of  the 
ether,  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  It  is  the  style  of  a  country  pedagogue, 
who  cannot  speak  English  perfectly,  but  must  needs  approve  his  scholar¬ 
ship  by  liberally  sprinkling  his  discourse  with  the  most  recondite  words  and 
phrases.  In  some  of  those  works,  which,  by  a  fiction  of  the  author,  arc 
supposed  to  have  been  written  centuries  ago,  we  find  words  put  into  the 
mouths  of  rustics,  that  peculiarly  belong  to  sciences  the  foundations  of 
which  were  laid  within  the  last  fifty  years.  Then,  we  have  certain 
craci:  words,  which  obtrude  themselves  every  where.  One  writer  cannot 
convey  a  notion  of  still  sublimity,  without  introducing  the  word  “  sough” 
(a  favourite  word,  by  the  bye,  of  our  friend  Mac  ;)  and  then  we  have 

0/1,  wyse,  jelouse,  and  an  infinity  of  other  west-country  barbarisms, 
winch  are  as  foreign  to  us  as  pure  Cornish. 

•-cotch  composition,  hitherto,  has  been  so  far  successful,  that  any  one 
may  safely  adventure  upon  it.  It  obviously  requires  no  expenditure  of 
mind ;  and  the  gullibility  of  the  English  public  insures  the  publisher 
against  possible  loss.  We  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  expose  the  secrets  of  this 
J'pecies  of  writing,  and  its  utter  worthlessness,  as  practised  by  a  few  iropos- 
mrs ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  our  national  reputation,  and  of  good  taste,  we 
sincerely  trust  that  the  appearance  of  The  Gallovidian  Encyclopedia  will 
it  into  utter  and  irretrievable 'discredit. 
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Letter  IL 

Sir, 

In  my  last  letter,  I  reminded  your  Our  friend  Jl/r  7 
readers  of  our  little  village  club,  and  master,  had  just  be( 
told  them  generally  of  the  topics  of  ing  his  father-in-la 
our  discussion  in  it.  I  mentioned  a  good  penny  by  tl 
thsit  Classical  Learning,  aiiiX  its  \a\\ie  not  so  affected  by 
and  import,  had  attracted  our  atteii-  sustained,  as  to  be  i 
tion  ;  iiiat  we  had  been  particularly  ent  to  what  was  pas 
inquiring,  whether,  out  of  our  shorter  and  he  joined  us 
leases  of  life,  of  a  couple  or  three  where  we  happened 
nincteenSf  or  even  our  longer  tacks,  per  when  the  coac 
of  three-score  and  ten,  or  four-score  brought  him.  Ilii 
years,  (the  longest  sets  in  the  Psalm-  importance,  but  he 
ist’s  rent-roll,)  we  could  reasonably  “  What  think  y< 
spare  seven  or  eight  of  them  in  get-  their  braw  new  Acs 
ting  driven  into  us,  **  with  labour  have  opened  in  the 
dire,  and  weary  woe,”  an  imperfect  New  Town  of  Edin 
knowledge  of  a  dead  language  or  two ;  it  is  mostly  suppo 
and  that,  even  supposing  the  game  for  the  great  objeci 
to  be  worth  the  candle,  and  that  the  the  casts  separate  fi 
object  is  of  some  consequence,  we  and  there  are  such 
have  next  been  asking,  whether  or  Scotland,  as  well  as 
not  the  object  might  not  be  attained  manners  and  custc 
by  some  shorter  methoil  than  that  Sirs,  are  to  be  broug 
which  has  been  hitherto  followed.  high  cast  men  are 
In  general  affairs.  Sir,  there  are  from  the  contamii 
certain  periods  when  mankind  are  and  men  of  rank 
inclined  to  overhaul  matters,  and,  troubled  in  havin 
in  the  progress  of  the  species,  to  sur-  hung  round  their  n 
vey,  not  only  the  road  which  they  constantly  boring  t 
have  already  passed  over,  but  that  lege  they  have  bee; 
which  they  are  about  to  travel,—  kirks,  and  custon 
finding,  in  the  experience  of  the  past,  ments — all  for  no  i 

a  lesson  for  tlic  future,  and,  without  sooth,  but  because 
any  radicalism,  reforming  what  has  men,  in  the  days 
bctTi  wTong,  and  amending  w  hat  has  with  the  buffers,  or 
been  deficient.  It  is  on  this  principle  with  them.  But  wl 
that  our  Government  has  altered  the  further  about  it?  1 
arrangement  of  the  Revenue  Boards ;  not  to  be  taught  tl 
— ^that  our  Senatus  Academicus  are  the  Greek  and  Lat 
thinking  about  changing  their  mode  same  broad,  manly, 
of  examining  candidates  for  medical  ner  as  Demosthene 
honours ; — and  that  the  old  tene-  and  as  is  actually 
inent,  the  College  of  Justice,  is  about  country  on  the  fac< 
to  undergo  many  alterations,  and  a  cept  in  the  southei 
thorough  repair.  Now,  Sir,  the  same  little  island.  No, 
kind  of  juncture  has  arrived  regard-  dent  in  Caledonia, 
ing  Classical  Learning-  and  Gram-  structed  to  nap  and 
mar  Schools;  and  the  matter  came  a  manner,  that  if  tli 
l^fore  us  at  our  club,  if  I  may  use  and  our  renowned 
tlieexprcssion,by  a  side  wind,  leaving  chanan,  were  to  i 
^me  more  distinct  member  than  the  heads  from  their  I 
introducer  of  it  to  put  the  argument,  not  understand  a  v 
afterwards,  into  more  logical  order.  added  he,  “  whatw 
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IVofcssor  Dalzell  say  to  all  this,  the  language  of  our  forefathers,  as  to 
could  he  also  look  up  and  witness  it  ?  the  pronouncing  of  the  Latin  tongue 
W'cll  do  I  remember  his  sonsey  face  in  all  matters  whatever,  more  parti- 
beaming  with  literary  enthusiasm,  as  cularly  when  the  method  adopted  by 
if  Apollo  and  all  the  Muses,  or,  as  our  venerable  ancestors  was,  as  1 
Hums  says,  as  if  Phoebus  and  the  understand,  that  which  was  sanction- 
famous  Nine  had  been  glowering  o'er  ed  by  all  other  nations  except  Eng- 
liim  when  he  was  every  day  repeat-  land,  and  was  therefore  that  which 
ing  to  us  his  favourite  lines  in  Ho-  wasusedby  the  Romans  themselves? 
race.  Is  it  necessary,  for  the  accommoda- 


‘  Graiis  ingenium,  Graiis  dedit  ore  rotundo 
Musa  loqui.* 

Alas !  where,  in  that  crack  semi¬ 
nary,  would  he  find  the  os  rotun^ 


tion  of  these  blades,  that  all  others 
should  be  incommoded,  and  that 
every  thing  should  be  thrown  fops^ 
turvpf  Must  Mr  Mein's  or  Mr  Man- 
duhop’s  shop-boys  nap  their  drug- 


liipn  ;  the  true,  deep,  sonorous  clas-  recifyes  ? — and  because  a  few  lawyers 
ci.'al  intonation,  which  was  wont  (as  might  find  it  convenient  to  have  their 


sical  intonation,  which  was  wont  (as  might  find  it  convenient  to  have  their 
Sir  Hhilip  Sydney,  according  to  the  true  pronunciation  contorted,  must 
Spectator,  said  of  the  song  of  Chevy  the  same  evil  happen  to  all  others, 
('luce)  to  rouse  our  young  hearts  (for  all  are  taught  Latin  here,)  whe- 
like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet?"  ther  they  are  preachers  or  procura- 

Si)  said  our  worthy  Thwackum,  tors,  taylors  or  tide-waiters,  w'atch- 
with  all  his  esprit  de  corps,  when  Dr  makers,  wire-workers,  or  writers  to 
IMlinore  took  up  the  debate.  “  Fes-  the  signet? — No,  Sir;  such  a  thing 
tina  lente,  Doniinc,*  said  he;  ‘‘  hooly  would  be  quite  intolerable.  Let  our 
and  fairly  ;  you  spoke  of  Buchanan,  nation — I  mean  the  general  body  of 
but  there  has  been  a  great  change  of  it — retain  their  ancient,  their  right 
market-days  since  his  time.  Jingling  mode  of  pronouncing  the  learned 
(Jeordy  Ilcrriot,  his  friend,  when  he  languages,  and  what  young  gentlc- 
formed  rules  for  his  hospital,  direct-  men  soever  may  find  it  convenient  to 
eil  his  boys  not  to  be  taught  English,  be  taught  it  otherwise,  that  they  may 
but  braid  Scotch  ;  and  it  is  weel  kent,  appear  more  graceful,  as  they  may 
that  our  great  Latin  historian  and  think,  in  another  place,  let  them 
IHHt  took  a  guid  wide  mouthful  of  take  a,  few  lessons  in  it,  just  for  the 
both  Scotch  and  Latin.  We  had  same  reason,  as  I  have  heard,  that 
our  ain  Parliament,  and  there  these  grown-up  persons  return  again 
was  nae  pleading  our  appeals  then  to  the  dancing-school  to  be  taught 
before  Judges  who  had  never  had  quadrilles** 

foot  on  the  north  of  the  Tweed ;  Here  the  Minister  reminded  us 
nor  sending  up  to  London  steam-boat-  how  much  we  were  wandering  from, 
til’s  of  our  advocates,  with  their  wigs  or  rather  that  we  had  never  yet 
in  band- boxes,  to  quote  the  Pan-  reached  the  proper  subjects  of  our 
dects  to  them.  But,  as  the  auld  song  intended  discussion.  That  discus- 
o’  Turnumspike  says,  ‘  Scotland’s  sion  then  commenced,  but  my  room 


that  our  great  Latin  historian  and 
IHH  t  took  a  guid  wide  mouthful  of 
both  Scotch  and  Latin.  We  had 
our  ain  Parliament,  and  there 
was  nae  pleading  our  appeals  then 
before  Judges  who  had  never  had 
foot  on  the  north  of  the  Tweed ; 
nor  sending  up  to  London  steam-boat- 
Ju’s  of  our  advocates,  with  their  wigs 
in  band- boxes,  to  quote  the  Pan¬ 
dects  to  them.  But,  as  the  auld  song 
n  Turnumspike  says,  ‘  Scotland’s 


turned  to  England  now’ — tempora  being  again  out,  your  readers  must 
^nutanfur — and  we  must  accommo-  still  have  a  little  patience,  and  they 
tlate  ourscl's  to  the  change.’’  shall  get  it  in  my  next  letter.  In  the 

Here  Mr  Plowshare  stepped  for-  meantime,  1  am, 
ward,  in  a  derisive  tone :  What !" 
said  he,  Doctor,  because  half-a- 

dozen  lads  go  to  London  yearly,  from  Your  humble  Servant, 

the  whole  Scotch  bar,  to  plead  ap-  .  _ 

I>eals,  would  you  really  depart  from  ^  Plain  Man* 
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EVENTUAL  DISUSE  OF  WAR — RETROSPECTIVE  CIVILIZATION. 
^  Continued  from  page  293.  J 
Book  I.  Part  I. 


Retrospective  View  of  Civilization. 

This  Part  includes  six  separate  eras  or  stapes.  Each  of  these  stages  pos¬ 
sesses  more  than  one  distinguishing  mark.  AVe  shall  here,  however,  only 
note  the  most  prominent,  and  reserve  for  the  following  Chapters  such  am¬ 
plification  as  the  subject  may  appear  to  require. 

1.  The  tendency  to  settled  habits  of  Industry. 

2.  Division  of  Labour. 

3.  Internal  Commerce. 

4.  Foreign  Commerce. 

5.  Establishment  of  Christianity. 

6.  Improved  Ileligious  Practice,  and  Civil  Liberty. 

Chapter  /. 

THE  FIRST  STAGE. — Cultivation  of  the  Soil — Erection  of  permanent  Habit  a* 
Hons — Fabrication  of  Implements. 

The  transition  from  barbarism  to  civilized  life  is,  at  its  commencement, 
so  imperceptible,  as  generally  to  escape  the  observation  of  cultivated  nations. 
Savages  occasionally  lend  their  aid  to  the  productive  powers  of  Nature, 
shelter  themselves  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  in  rudely-contrived 
cabins,  and  acquire  the  art  of  fabricating  implements  to  facilitate  the  pur¬ 
veyance  of  food,  or  for  purposes  of  defence  or  aggression.  They  are  not 
strangers  to  the  value  of  society,  and  are  susceptible  of  some  of  the  virtues 
which  arc  usually  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  ages  of  refinement. 

The  great  characteristic  of  the  savage  is  the  want  of  sufficient  forethought, 
that  first  fruit  of  manly  reason  ;  and  hence  all  his  arrangements  are  bereft 
of  stability,  and  are,  consequently,  useful  only  in  a  very  imperfect  de^ee. 

The  surest  test,  therefore,  of  incipient  civilization  is  permanence  in  the 
industrious  habits  of  the  people,  rather  than  the  superior  ingenuity  or  energy 
with  which  their  labours  may  be  conducted. 

As  soon  as  the  principle  of  the  exclusive  right  of  the  cultivator  is  in 
some  degree,  however  remote,  applied,  not  only  to  the  produce,  but  to  the 
soil, — when  his  habitation  is  so  constructed  as  firmly  to  withstand  the  rava¬ 
ges  of  repeated  storms, — and  when  the  implements  fabricated  are  contrived 
for  subservience  to  the  purposes  of  agriculture,  as  well  as  for  the  destruction 
of  life, — the  industry  of  the  community  has  assumed  a  permanent  character, 
and  the  tliresbold  of  the  first  stage  of  civilization  has  been  passed. 

Chapter  II. 

THE  SECOND  STAGE.— of  Eahour— -Improved  Implements^RarUr. 

A  rude  simplicity  pervades  all  the  arrangements  of  the  first  stage  ;  with 
the  second,  commence  those  remarkable  displays  of  ingenuity,  which,  m 
the  contemplation  of  the  powers  of  the  human  mind,  so  frequently  excite 
our  admiration. 

^  The  classification  of  the  innumerable  objects  of  industry,  and  their  indi¬ 
vidual  appropriation  by  distinct  portions  of  the  community,  are  important 
i^ults  of  the  operations  of  reason,  all  the  valuable  fruits  of  which  can  only 
be  rcapeil  in  times  of  very  superior  refinement.  When  the  principle,  how- 
cver,  IS  sufficiently  understood,  as,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  have  been  adopt¬ 
ed  as  a  general  ^de,  society  has  made  a  marked  step  in  the  progress  oi 
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civilization.  To  that  time  we  are  to  look  as  the  true  era  of  the  birth  of 
the  arts,  all  the  indirect  attempts  of  the  preceding  age,  towards  their  crea¬ 
tion,  consisting  of  little  more  than  desultory  and  ineffectual  efforts  of  iin- 
niature  reason,  divested  of  knowledge,  and  working  without  design. 

The  earliest  resort  to  a  systematic  division  of  labour  is  the  principal  in¬ 
dication  of  the  arrival  of  tlie  second  stage.  The  other  circumstances  by 
which  it  may  be  discerned  are  the  direct  consequences  of  that  practice.  An 
increase  in  the  number,  and  an  improved  formation  of  the  instruments  of 
art,  naturally  result  from  the  exclusive  application  of  thought  to  particular 
objects:  besides  an  attention  to  value,  on  the  score  of  utility,  the  design  is 
conceived  of  recommending  their  use  by  the  beauty  of  their  construction  ; 
a)icl  thus  taste  and  interest  insensibly  unite  in  facilitating  the  improvement 
of  manufactures. 

The  custom  of  exchanging  commodities  is  probably  not  altogether  un¬ 
known  to  the  people  of  the  first  stage ;  but  a  regular  system  of  barter  can 
be  introduced  only  at  its  termination.  Trade  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
division  of  labour,  and  before  that  division  has  been  effected,  the  reciprocal 
transfer  of  property,  by  consent  of  the  parties,  cannot,  it  is  evident,  take 
place  to  any  important  extent.  Even  in  the  second  stage,  nothing  like  a 
regular  system  of  commerce  is  instituted.  The  practice  of  foreign  com¬ 
merce  only  commences  wdth  the  fourth  era ;  and  that  lower  scale  of  the  tra¬ 
ding  principle,  which,  although  confined  to  domestic  transactions,  is  prevalent 
throughout  the  community,  is  known  only,  for  the  first  time,  to  the  third. 
Its  limits  in  the  second  stage  are  easily  discernible.  During  that  period, 
no  established  circulating  medium  is  recognised ;  but  an  improvement  is 
gradually  made  upon  the  ordinary  details  of  barter,  by  the  occasional 
adoption  of  a  temporary  standard  of  value.  Thus,  instead  of  a  direct  valua¬ 
tion  of  two  several  articles  by  their  supposed  relation  to  each  other,  refer¬ 
ence  is  had  to  a  third  commodity,  as  the  common  measure  of  both.  This 
apparently  slight  deviation  from  the  simplest  of  all  the  rules  of  exchange 
is  sufficiently  convenient  for  the  wants  of  the  time.  Another  of  its  marks 
is  the  formation  of  hamlets  for  the  readier  dispatch  of  business,  and  which, 
in  the  succeeding  era,  leads  to  the  establishment  of  regular  market  towns. 


Chapter  III, 

the  THIRD  STAGE. — Internal  Commerce — Established  Circulating  JMcdium 
— Inventiony  or  use  of  Letters — Science — Public  Worship, 

Hy  internal  commerce,  we  would  be  understood  to  include,  not  only  the 
direct  personal  transactions  between  man  and  man,  but  such  as  take  place 
by  the  occasional  intervention  of  agents  between  detached  and  distant  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  same  community.  These  more  complicated  transactions  soon 
lead  to  the  adoption  of  a  circulating  medium,  of  a  more  permanent  character 
than  that  alluded  to  in  the  last  chapter.  Beasts  of  burden,  or  other  of  the 
tame  animals,  have  frequently,  in  times  of  greater  ignorance,  been  referred  to 
as  measures  of  value  ;  but  in  the  more  advanced  period  we  are  now  contem¬ 
plating,  recourse  is  had  to  a  metallic  currency.  By  a  natural  train  of  ideas, 
the  preference  is  given  for  this  purpose  to  the  useful,  above  what  have  since 
been  designated  as  the  precious  metals.  In  this  selection,  the  good  sense  of 
the  rude  may,  on  a  superficial  view,  appear  to  exceed  that  of  a  more  refined 
;  but  a  just  appreciation  of  real  practical  expediency  will  not  fail  to 
the  superior  choice  of  the  latter. 

llie  invention  of  letters  by  such  of  the  nations  who,  in  the  earlier  ^es 
of  the  world,  had  no  means  of  resorting  to  the  short  and  easy  process  of  imi¬ 
tation  ;  and  the  use  of  letters  by  those  which,  in  later  times,  could  avail 
themselves  of  the  prior  acquisitions  of  their  neighbours — each  take  their- 
ate  from  the  third  stage  of  civilization. 

In  the  same  era,  man,  not  content  with  the  mere  practical  improvement- 
0  the  arts,  enters  into  abstract  inquiries  respecting  their  principles  ;  the  ru-. 
tments  of  science  are  formed ;  and  Mind  begins  generally  to  aspire  to  her- 
Ultimate  influence  over  the  conduct  of  the  society. 

'01.  XV.  SD 
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Religion,  too,  claims  her  share  in  the  complicated  interests  of  the  times. 
The  vague  traditions  derived  from  a  barbarous  age,  and  the  irregular  su¬ 
perstitions  of  the  family-hearth,  are  fashioned  into  form  and  method,  under 
the  management  of  a  cunning  priesthood  :  temples  are  erected,  and  a  sys- 
tern  of  national  faith  is  established.  It  would  be  difficult  to  ascertain 
whether  the  march  of  improvement  has  been,  on  the  whole,  advanced  or 
retarded  by  tbe  religious  institutions  of  the  Gentile  world.  Man  has  ever 
shewn  himself  least  capable  in  the  management  of  this,  his  most  important 
concern  :  conscious  of  the  absolute  necessity  for  some  religion,  he  has  uni¬ 
formly,  when  left  to  his  own  choice,  selected  that  which  presented  itself  to 
him  in  the  most  odious  and  disgusting  colours.  How  are  we  to  account  for 
this  singular  fact,  if  we  do  not  acquiesce  in  the  explanation  given  of  it  in  the 
page  of  Scripture?  And  where  shall  we  seek  for  a  more  striking  illustration 
of  the  wonderful  conformity  of  experience  to  those  theoretical  conclusions 
we  are  naturally  led  to  draw  from  its  perusal  ? 


Chapter  IV, 

THE  FOURTH  STAGE. — Forcifrn  Commcrcc — Imj/roved  Circulating  Medium 

— General  Improvements. 

That  enlarged  system  of  trade  which  includes  the  frequent  interchange  of 
the  products  of  climes  widely  remote  from  each  other,  is  necessarily  con¬ 
ducted  upon  a  plan  of  reciprocal  enterprise.  In  its  low’est  character,  a  na¬ 
tion,  in  an  advanced  stage  of  civilization,  carries  its  produce  to  one  of  infe¬ 
rior  rank,  without  receiving  a  return  of  commercial  visits.  The  people  whose 
intercourse  with  foreigners  is  confined,  as  in  the  latter  case,  to  a  mere  pas¬ 
sive  dependence  upon  tbe  enterprise  of  others,  do  not  yet  enjoy  a  foreign 
commerce  of  tbe  nature  to  which  we  would  be  understoon  to  allude  in  this 
chapter,  and  have  consequently  not  arrived  at  the  fourth  stage  of  civiliza¬ 
tion. 

An  extended  foreign  commerce  produces  extraordinary  changes  in  the 
moral  and  political  relations  of  the  community  by  which  it  is  practised. 
One  of  its  earliest  effects  is,  an  important  improvement  in  the  circulating 
medium,  to  which,  obvious  as  it  is,  we  advert,  in  order  to  close  at  once  the 
slight  notice  which  this  matter,  as  connected  with  our  subject,  appeared  to 
require.  The  increase  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  of  the  number  of  commodi¬ 
ties  in  use,  together  with  the  increasing  competition  of  merchants,  lead  to 
considerable  nicety  in  the  balance  of  values.  The  cost  of  production,  or  the 
value  of  the  labour  employed  to  render  the  article  available  for  use,  is  found, 
under  the  more  complicated  system,  to  be  frequently  either  above  or  below 
the  market  price,  which  is  peculiarly  affected  by  the  greater  fluctuation  in 
the  supply  and  demand.  To  meet  these  fluctuations,  a  measure  of  a  finer 
texture,  or  possessed  of  a  higher  discriminatory  power  than  that  which  be¬ 
longs  to  an  article  of  very  common  occurrence,  is  required  ;  and  gold  and 
silver  (metals  which,  on  account  of  their  comparative  rarity,  would  not 
otherwise  have  been  of  great  practical  use)  seem  to  have  been  assigned  by 
an.  all-sufficient  Providence  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  valuable  pur¬ 
pose.  By  the  application  of  this  general  medium  of  exchange,  the  dissimi¬ 
lar  prc^ucts  of  distant  countries  are  readily  measured  with  each  other.  In 
^ter  tim^,  a  refinement  takes  place,  even  upon  this  artificial  system,  by  the 
introduction  of  a  paper  currency,  which,  under  proper  restrictions,  is  highly 
conducive  to  commercial  aggrandisement. 

To  dwell  on  the  well-known  advantages  of  foreign  commerce  is  unne- 
eessary :  its  incipient  practice,  and  subsequent  enhancement,  form  the  lead¬ 
ing  traits  of  the  fourth  era  ^  and  it  may  be  otherwise  characterized  as  being 
mainly  instrumental  to  the  attainment  of  that  high  state  of  civilization,  of 
which  man,  by  the  mere  strength  of  reason,  is  susceptible.  Its  beneficial 
influence,  in  the  advancement  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  are  unquestionable; 
and  although,  in  an  [age  where  folly  and  ignorance  predominate,  it  more 
often  seems  to  diffuse  habits  of  depravity  than  to  foster  the  interests  of  vir- 
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tuc  its  final  cfllct  upon  public  morals  will  be  equally  praiseworthy.  If  it 
sonletinies  appears  to  create  prejudices,  its  .true  tendency  is  to  eradicate 
them  ;  and  after  the  unreasonable  jealousies  and  discord  which,  in  its  im¬ 
mature  state,  it  foments,  have  given  way  to  the  just  and  liberal  opinions  of 
more  enlightened  times,  its  acknowledged  operation  will  be  to  assist  in  the 
propagation  of  a  spirit  of  peace  and  universal  benevolence. 

Chapter  V. 

THE  FIFTH  STAGE. — Eatahlishmcut  of  Christianity. 

At  ibis  point  of  our  analysis,  some  striking’  views,  connected  with  our 
theory  of  the  progress  of  civilization,  press  upon  our  minds  ;  but  we  choose 
to  defer,  for  the  present,  such  general  observations  which  might  impede  the 
rapid  sketch  upon  which  w’e  are  now  engaged. 

Independently  of  the  peculiar  classification  of  our  subject  already  adopted, 
there  still  remain  two  other  general  heads  under  which  it  is  material  to  con¬ 
sider  it.  That  man  has  existed,  from  the  first  age  of  the  world,  in  a  state  of 
deprivation  of  high  endowments  originally  attached  to  his  nature, — that,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  destined  term,  he  was  to  be  favoured  by  the  partial  restora¬ 
tion,  if  not  of  the  lost  endowments  themselves,  at  least  of  some  of  the  happy 
fruits  they  were  calculated  to  secure, — are  points  of  faith,  the  foundation  for 
which  we  assume  to  be  sufficiently  established.  Considering  mankind,  in 
their  character,  as  labourers  in  the  great  field  of  improvement,  it  is  evident 
tliat  that  portion  who  were  to  be  born  under  the  new  dispensation. would 
be,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  more  efficient  than  their  weak  and  ignorant 
predecessors.  Hence,  an  obvious  distinction  to  be  held  in  view  between 
Pa^mi  and  Christian  civilization,  both  as  respects  the  progress  and  the  qua¬ 
lity  of  the  improvements  achieved. 

The  fifth  era  is  marked,  not  by  the  introduction  only,  but  by  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  Christianity  in  the  community,  as  the  standard,  or  rather  most 
favoured  religion.  Like  the  prior  stages  of  civilization,  it  is  experienced  by 
difllrent  nations  at  different  periods  of  time,  and  is  still  unknown,  at  leak 
practically,  to  a  large  portion  of  the  globe. 

\\  e  have  thus  assigned  to  Christianity  a  definite  amount  of  influence  in 
the  progress  of  civilization  ;  but  w’e  shall,  hereafter,  more  fully  develope  our 
reasons  for  attributing  to  it  the  particular  station  here  pointed  out  in  its  re¬ 
lation  to  social  improvement.  At  present,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remark,  in 
vindication  of  its  supreme  importance,  as  connected  with  the  subject  before 
us,  that  this  holy  dispensation  is  unquestionably,  although  it  may  appear  to 
us  mysteriously,  interwoven  with  our  nature  as  living  as  well  as  rational  and 
responsible  beings  ;  that  it  is  therefore  not  only  instrumental  in  improving 
our  present  condition,  but,  in  its  institution,  is  the  actual  cavse  or  ground  . oi 
our  very  existence,  frothing  is  more  clear,  at  least  to  the  sincere  inquirer 
after  religious  truth,  that  the  human  race,  at  this  moment,  survives  only 
tlirough  the  influence  of  Christianity  ;  and,  indeed,  who  that  duly  reflects 
upon  the  blindness  and  depravity  of  the  early  times  can  deny  to  it  a  power 
and  operation  of  this  high  character  ?  Through  a  tortuous  traditionary 
niannel,  we  may  trace  to  the  same  source  even  the  feeble  moral  lights  of  the 
most  barbarous  people  :  to  what  a  state  of  indescribable  darkness  and  misery 
must  the  entire  family  of  man  have  fallen,  if  left  wholly,  instead,  as  at  this 
niomcnt,  partially,  without  an  efficient  celestial  revelation,  and  the  secret  in¬ 
fluences  of  the  Divine  Spirit !  Can  we  suppose,  that  beings  so  circum¬ 
stanced  would  have  been  permitted,  by  the  all- wise  Creator,  to  propagate  the 
pawis  of  a  burdensome  existence  among  their  descendants  for  innumerable 
?  After  all  the  laborious,  but  praiseworthy,  commentaries  of  theolo- 
Rians,  with  what  a  weiglit  of  proof  does  this  single  consideration  bear  upon 
the  question  of  the  divine-origin  of  the  Christian  dispensation  ! 

.  Had  the  peculiar  circumstances  which,  altogether,  serve  to  form  our  no- 
hon  of  that  dispensation,  been  unnecessary,  and  consequently  not  existed, 
the  whole  economy  of  man  would  have  been  essentially  different  from  what 
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it  now  actually  appears  to  be.  The  comparative  evils  and  blessings  of  bar¬ 
barism  and  civilization  would  have  been  unknown.  Societies  would  have 
been  bound  together  by  ties,  of  which,  in  our  present  state  of  blindness,  we 
can  form  no  adequate  conception,  'rhere  w’ould  probably  have  been  room 
and  occasion  for  improvement ;  but  it  would  never  have  been  the  result  of 
a  selfish  and  criminal  emulation.  Strangers  to  the  melancholy  and  humili¬ 
ating  circumstances  under  which  Christianity  has  been  introduced  to  our 
notice,  the  human  race  w’ould  still  have  been  Christian,  in  the  true  and  per¬ 
fect  sense  of  the  term.  They  would  have  known  (more  intimately  than  we 
can  hope  to  know)  the  will  of  God,  and  have  dwelt  under  the  guidance  of 
his  Holy  Spirit ;  and  this  is  the  sum  of  Christianity.  In  this  way,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  Christianity  is  diffused  over  innumerable  worlds  :  myriads  of  people, 
surpassing  in  numbers  the  calculation  of  a  celestial  capacity,  live  under  the 
blessed  dispensation,  and  differ  only  from  us  in  the  form  in  which  it  presents 
itself  to  their  minds:  it  is  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  source  of  their  present 
pleasures,  and  it  will  be  their  happiness  and  glory  to  all  eternity- 

C'hristianity  is,  then,  an  essential  element  of  social  improvement.  Dis¬ 
torted  and  perverted,  it  enters  into  the  religious  creed  of  the  uncultivated 
savage:  it  shines,  with  more  or  less  light,  through  the  mists  of  the  most 
diverse  superstitions.  Among  the  nations  who  have  openly  acknowledged 
its  influence,  it  reigns  w’ith  \efy  dissimilar  powers  ;  and  it  would  be  the 
highest  presumption  to  assert  that  it  has  already  attained,  even  in  the  most 
enlightened  countries,  its  just  pre-eminence.  To  what  extent  it  has  occa¬ 
sionally  improved  the  mind  of  the  individual,  the  pure  of  heart,  in  the 
fervour  of  accepted  devotion,  in  the  hour  of  a  happy  dissolution,  no  correct 
estimate  can  be  formed  ;  but  it  may  be  demonstrated,  that  no  community 
lias  yet  arrived,  in  its  religious  attainments,  at  the  highest  possible  perfec¬ 
tion.  Assuming,  however,  as  a  proposition  sufficiently  plain,  that  mankind 
exist  only  in  consequence  of  the  saving  influence  of  Christianity,  notwith- 
stamling  its  apparently  limited  application  in  the  present  age  of  the  w’orld, 
we  feel  justified  in  considering  the  period  of  its  public  recognition — i.  e.  its 
voluntary  acceptation  as  the  standard  of  religious  faith  by  the  majority  of 
the  particular  community — as  the  commencement  of  a  separate  era  in  the 
order  of  civilization. 

Upon  the  occurrence  of  that  important  event  to  the  fortunate  society,  the 
passage  of  the  latter  into  the  fiftli  era  will  have  been  accomplished.  Tlie 
amount  of  social  improvement,  attained  in  the  age  to  which  this  distinctive 
mark  is  affixed,  must  be  necessarily  varied  by  circumstances.  It  is  admitted, 
that,  with  respect  to  the  people  by  whom  it  was  first  experienced,  it  appears 
under  an  aspect  somewhat  discouraging.  Besides  the  characters  common  to 
it,  under  every  variety  of  time  and  place,  many  circumstances  combined  to 
distinguish,  most  unfavourably,  that  particular  instance.  In  the  prevailing 
habits  and  transactions  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  Christianity,  by  the 
Homan  government,  under  Constantine  the  Great,  there  appears,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  much  more  to  deplore  than  to  commend.  The  fourth  era  had,  indeed, 
been  surmounted  ;  great  progress  had  been  made  in  the  arts  and  sciences, 
and  commerce  had  expanded  itself  over  the  greater  part  of  the  known  world  ; 
but  the  times  were  loaded  with  their  congenial  errors  and  vices — a  false 
system  of  religion  still  practically  predominant,  loose  morals,  and  a  ferocious 
passion  for  predatory  warfare.  The  meek  spirit  of  Christianity  had  to  con¬ 
tend  with  the  most  unruly  elements.  It  w’as  accordingly,  to  our  limited 
apprehension  at  least,  slow  in  its  operation,  and  its  immediate  introduction 
was  succeeded  by  a  periotl  of  uncommon  gloom.  That  it  finally  triumphe<l 
over  these  difficulties  is  one  of  the  great  proofs  of  its  genuineness  and 
excellence. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  search  for  any  other  marks  which  distinguish  this 
stage.  e  should,  perhaps,  in  vain  seek  for  any  that  would  tend  to  enhance 
Hs  value.  It  wdll  be  hereafter  showm,  that  it  is  an  age  over  whose  fortunes 
prejudice  exercises  a  very  extensive  influence,  of  which  the  fatal  eflfects,  upon 
the  course  of  improvement,  but  too  clearly  appear  in  the  instance  already 
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Chapter  VI, 

Tiin  SIXTH  STAGE. — Improved  Religious  Practice  and  Civil  Lihertj/, 
Tlie  general  feature  of  the  sixth  era  is  the  incipient  attempt  towards  the 
universal  practical  application  of  the  true  principles  of  Christianity. 

The  highest  degree  of  purity  in  morals,  and  in  religious  practice,  is  an  in¬ 
dispensable  ingredient  of  Christianity :  before  the  existence  of  civil  liberty, 
the  puhlic  mind  is  vitiated,  and  is  utterly  incapable  of  attaining  to  that  mo¬ 
ral  and  religious  purity  which  Christianity  imperatively  requires. 

Hence,  with  a  view  to  general  utility,  an  indissoluble  connection  between 
political  freedom  and  genuine  Christianity. 

before  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  a  system  of  slavery  pervaded  all 
tlte  relations  of  public  and  domestic  life :  the  magistrate  was  the  tyrant  of 
the  people, — the  child  the  bondsman  of  the  parent.  Immediately  after  the 
reception  of  that  religion,  an  ignorant  age  applied  to  its  practice  the  same 
rigid  principle.  Its  teachers  either  aimed  at  supplanting  the  lay  despots,  or, 
by  conniving  at  their  injustice,  endeavoured  to  secure  a  share  of  their  power  ; 
and  in  the  prosecution  of  the  unhallowed  project,  some  of  the  w’orst  super¬ 
stitions  of  tile  dark  ages  became,  by  the  joint  operation  of  chance  and  design, 
insensibly  mingled  with  the  rites  and  institutions  of  the  Christian  church. 

In  this  state  must  affairs  be  conceived  to  be  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  era  ; 
the  first  great  act  of  the  sixth  is  the  attempt  to  affix  a  barrier  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  evil,  and  the  second  to  commence  the  mighty  and  arduous  work  of  its 
destruction. 


It  is  well  known,  that,  with  respect  to  some  of  the  principal  European 
states,  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  era,  as  it  is  here  defined,  was  coin¬ 
cident  with  the  revival  of  letters,  and  with  important  geographical  discover¬ 
ies  in  the  southern  and  western  quarters  of  the  globe.  While  the  former 
event  mainly  contributed  to  the  work  of  reformation,  the  latter  probably, 
by  strengthening  the  hands  of  the  ruling  despots,  and  by  diverting  to  the 
}>ursuit  of  gain  the  attention  of  numerous  discontented  spirits,  tended  for  a 
time  to  check  its  progress.  However  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the 
most  refined  of  existing  nations  are  still  toiling  in  this  the  last  of  the 
linown  stages  of  civilization, — some  yet  insecure  of  the  venturous  ascent  to 
the  preliminary  step  ;  others  making  their  difficult  way  over  the  higher 
ground  ;  a  few,  a  very  few,  glowing  with  generous  ardour  and  with  reno¬ 
vated  strength  at  the  opening  prospect  to  which  they  have  at  length  attained 
of  the  bright  but  untried  region  before  them. 

f)f  the  eventual  happy  result  of  their  labours  no  well-regulated  mind 
can  entertain  a  doubt.  But  in  the  fervour  of  our  hopes  we  are  not  to  close 
our  eyes  to  the  difficulties  of  the  pursuit.  One  of  the  most  apparent  of  these 
difficulties  consists  in  the  wide  spread  of  that  political  hypocrisy,  which, 
founded  upon  the  most  flagitious  and  brutal  selflshness,  and  availing  itself 
of  the  still  imperfect  diflTusion  of  public  instruction,  successfully  wars  against 
reformation,  by  attempting  to  separate  the  interests  of  the  two  grand  social 
bulwarks — religion  and  liberty,  which  are  its  objects.  The  possessor  of 
Usurped  power  professes  to  extend  his  protection  to  the  one,  while  he  openly 
tramples  upon  the  other  ;  and  as  they  are  essentially  inseparable,  he  is  thus 
msi(luously  employed  in  the  deterioration  or  overthrow  of  both. 

H  it  be  considered  that  the  sole  support  of  that  unmeasured  dominion  of 
the  few  over  the  will  and  fortunes  of  the  many,  which,  to  the  disgrace  of 
the  present  age,  continues  to  be  but  too  generally  exercised,  is  public 
opinion,  it  will  be  allowed  that  we  have  pointed  to  the  chief  impediment  to 
^^®rmation.  But  the  true  cause  of  the  still  imperfect  state  of  practical 
Christianity,  and  of  civil  liberty,  is  popular  ignorance,  which,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  many  remarkable  and  gratifying  proofs  that  can  be  adduced  of  its 
padual  decay,  is  still  every  where  predominant :  in  that  ignorance  religion 
the  worst  foe,  tyranny  its  firmest  proctector ;  and  the  probability  of  its 
eventual  extirpation,  as  peculiarly  affecting  the  subject  before  the  rea<ler, 
|||‘^^®f^f^ierefore  form  a  principal  object  for  investigation  in  the  second  part  of 
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Tlic  general  increase  of  human  knowledge,  in  almost  all  the  various  de¬ 
partments  which  it  embraces,  is  so  obvious  an  attendant  upon  the  sixth 
stage,  as  we  have  thus  slightly  described  it,  that  it  is  not  our  intention  to 
allude  further  to  that  more  general  class  of  improvement  in  this  place.  Be¬ 
sides  the  growing  disposition  to  reform,  no  other  peculiar  mark  of  this  era 
can  be  produced  than  that  which  renders  it  so  especially  interesting  to  our 
contemporaries — namely,  the  fact  of  its  including  the  highest  point  of  civi¬ 
lization  which  the  world  is  yet  capable  of  enjoying.  To  this  point  few  na¬ 
tions  have  yet  arrived — perhaps  there  are  none  that  have  completely  attaiiunl 
it.  The  precise  ideas  to  be  attached  to  it,  as  the  outer  limit  of  the  sixth 
stage  of  civilization,  will  be  best  delineated  when  we  shall  have  to  describe 
the  one  by  which,  according  to  our  theory,  it  is  to  be  succeeded. 

(  To  he  coniinutJ.J 


(rem  tlie  ^Hoon* 

To  a  learned  and  celebrated  Professor^  oceasioned  by  his  aspersions  on  her  character^ 
in  the  22d  Xo.  of  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal 

Though  far  your  philosophic  eye  can  Kven  sons  of  Science  may  themselves  de¬ 
range,  ceive, 

You  may  |)crljaps  deem  this  epistle  strange:  And  fine-spun  theories  for  facts  believe  ; 
Though  sons  of  Science  join  to  laud  your  Yet  still  of  such  1  would  not  lightly  deem, 
name,  1  f  Homer  nods,  why  may  not  sages  dream? 

Their  notes  re-echo’d  by  the  trump  of  And  Fancy,  through  her  gay  prismatic 
Fame,  glass, 

From  orient  c^mesy  where  lasting  sum-  Before  the  dazzled  sight  make  objects 
mer  smiles,  pass. 

To  where  the  negrosighs  in.western  isles;—  As  light  pellucid,  through  that  medium 
From  Table  Bay,  on  Afric’s  southern  seen, 

coast.  May  shine  in  orange,  violet,  red,  and  green. 

To  Russian  regions  of  the  knout  and  frost ;  Hence,  Sir,  though  you  have  foully 
Yet  it  |>erhaps  a  sage's  mind  may  cheer,  stain'd  my  name. 

To  find  his  fame  has  reach'd  another  I  more  your  rashness  than  your  candour 
sphere ;  blame ; 

And  he  may  reckon  it  no  common  boon  For  Science  has,  perhaps,  been  off  her 
To  hold  a  correspondence  with  the  Moon.  station. 

But  some  may  boast  of  what  should  be  And  left  her  son  in  some  hallucination. 

their  shame.  You’ve  said,  when  I  illuminate  your  night. 

And  some  we  know  arc  damn’d  to  I  shine  but  with  a  phosphorescent  light ; 

lasting  fame;”  As  fish,  their  natural  taste  and  sweetness 

As  he  of  o!d,  who,  fain  to  be  admir'd,  lost. 

With  ruthless  hand  Diana's  temple  fir’d  ;  Still  shine  the  brightest,  when  they  stink 

And.  some  pursuing  fame,  in  modern  the  most. 

days.  Still  w’orse — (I  blush  it  should  on  earth 

Arc  pleas'd  if  fools  huzza,  and  blockheads  be  told)  — 

gaze.  You’ve  said,  I’m  jxist  my  prime,  and 

**  The  court,  the  camp,”  the  pulpit,  and  waning  old, 

the  schools,  A  wither’d,  wrinkled  beldame,  gaunt  and 

Have  each  alloy  of  dunces,  knaves,  and  grim, 

ft^ls  !  Will  soon  be  blind — my  eyes  alrcatly 

The  needle  kings  have  for  the  sceptre  dim  ! 

pbed  ;  I'm  term’d  a  female,  by  your  folks  below; 

In  dire  destruction  heroes  place  their  By  rules  of  gallantry  our  claims  you 

pride  ;  know’ ; 

Some  peers  arc  proud  of  driving  four-in-  Nought  sooner  puts  a  spinster  |n  a  rage, 
hand,  Than  just  to  hint  in  public  at  her  age. 

While  others  seek  the  pugilistic  stand  ;  You  say  my  form  is  sinking  in  decay,  ^ 
And  Hatton-Garden  proves  the  cassock’s  And  soon  opaque,  must  be  forgot  for  aye. 
power.  I'm  aware  my  beauties  wax  and 

here  cars  nrc  charm’d  with  nonsense  by  wane  ; 

Ihc  hour  ;  Pat  still  renew’d,  I  smile  and  thine  ?gain. 
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Aiul,  worst  of  all,  my  honest  fume  you’ve 

slander'd, 

Alleging  that  I  from  my  path  have 

wander'd  ; 

Have  broadly  hinted  I’m  of  spurious  birth, 
Made  me  a  sulycct  for  licentious  mirth  ; 
niear-eyed,  old,  ugly,  and  a  strolling  va¬ 
grant  ! 

Sav,  can  I  calmly  bear  such  scandal  fla¬ 
grant  ? 

Yet  vou  this  gossip  far  abroad  have  blaz'd. 
And  though  philosophers  may  read  a- 
inaz'd, 

Such  is  the  fame  of  Constable  and  you, 

I'hc  multitude  may  think  your  reveries 
true. 

From  Nature's  birth,  in  every  clime 
and  age. 

I’ve  shone  conspicuous  in  her  varied 

Fge, 

Her  beauties  soften’d,  and  her  sons  in¬ 
spir'd, 

Ily  lovers  courted,  and  by  bards  admir’d: 
For,  though  I  claim  as  mine  the  min¬ 
strel  train, 

My  throne  the  summit  of  a  poet's  brain, 
Fve  other  subjects  than  the  sons  of  song  ; 
In  learning's  realms,  far  more  to  me  be¬ 
long. 

Who  hold  long  vigils  o’er  the  midnight  oil. 
With  all  the  pleasing  pains  of  mental  toil ; 
lie  who  in  metaphysics’  boundless  maze 
And  trackless  wilds,  lost  and  bewilder’d 
strays ; 

The  sage  who  dives  too  deep,  or  soars  too 
high. 

With  brain  l)eclouded,  like  a  wintry  sky  ; 
The  theorist,  still  scheming  something  new', 
hich  F'ancy’s  magic  lantern  sets  in  view; 
Dreamers,  who  sacred  mysteries  explore ; 
hreethinkers,  wreck’d  on  Pyrrho’s  dismal 
shore ; 

0  cr  these,  and  many  more,  I  claim  to 
reign. 

As  surely  as  I  rule  the  boundless  main  : 

ou  at  my  levee  I  have  sometimes  seen, 

‘‘  I.ike  angel  visits,  few  and  far  between 
hut  all  connectioji  henceforth  I  disclaim, 

I  or  you  have  held  me  up  to  public  shame  ; 
And  I  must  blush  to  shew  my  circling 
horn, 

Edina  s  children  laughing  me  to  scorn. 
Perhaps  you  prize  that  gas,  in  splen¬ 
dour  bright, 

heyond  my  chastely  smiling,  silvery  light ; 
!  around,  I  own,  a  dazzling  glare, 
et  is,  at  best,  but  unsubstantial  air  : 
hen  tempests  rise,  and  winds  are  bel¬ 
lowing  round, 

A  blast  may  plunge  your  streets  Id  gloom 
profound ; 

And  when  'your  lamps  in  garish  lustre 
t^hine, 

"Ehcir  brightest  blaze  can  never  rival 
mine ; 


For  he  who  loves  to  gaze  on  Nature’s 
charms. 

Whose  breast  the  glow  of  purple  twi¬ 
light  warms, 

Beyond  the  brightest  chemic  flame  will 
prize 

My  chaster  light,  that  gilds  the  azure 
skies. 

If  you  have  in  meridian  moonlight  stood 
Within  the  courts  of  royal  Holy  rood. 
Around  its  arches  cast  your  glistening  eye, 
While  clouds  were  gliding  lightly  o’er  the 
sky, 

And  there  beheld  the  slanting  shadows  full 
In  changing  curves  and  angles  on  the 
wall ; 

Or,  if  you  e'er  have  paus’d,  to  see  my 
smiles. 

When  solemn  silence  hover’d  round  St. 
Giles, 

Till  slow'  the  midnight  hour  was  peal'd 
by  Time, 

And  mark’d  the  shadow'  from  its  spire 
sublime ; 

Or,  where  the  Castle  rock’s  rude,  beetling 
form 

Frowns  stern  defiance  to  the  wintcry 
storm. 

If  you  have  seen  its  hoary  masses  throw 
Their  deepening  shadows  on  the  vale  be¬ 
low  ; 

Or,  on  the  Calton  Hill  have  mused  alone. 
When  I,  full  orb’d,  in  cloudless  lustre 
shone. 

And  'midst  the  stillness  of  the  night  pro¬ 
found, 

Have  gaz’d  on  all  the  glorious  prospect 
round  ; 

Edina  stretching  w’ide,  in  rich  array. 

Her  temples,  palaces,  and  turrets  grey  ; 
On  every  side,  gay  villas  dimly  seen. 
Obscurely  peeping  through  the  woodlands 
green  ; 

You  must  have  felt  that  I  could  light  a  fire. 
Which  all  the  w'orks  of  art  could  ne’er 
inspire. 

The  Old  Grey-Friars  have  you  at  twi¬ 

light  trod. 

And  paus’d,  to  mark  the  dew*besprinkled 
sod. 

Where  lie  the  martyr’d,  still  remember’d 
dead. 

Who  for  Religious  Freedom  fought  and 
bled ; 

Who,  dauntless,  met  Oppression’s  swelling 
flood. 

And  seal’d  their  testimony  with  their 
blood? 

In  Canongate,  have  you  e’er  heav’d  your 
sighs. 

Where,  cold  in  dust,  a  hapless  minstrel 
lies ; 

The  spot  still  dearer  for  the  wreath  en¬ 
twin’d 

By  kindred  genius,  heir  of  fate  unkind  ? 
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Or,  in  the  Calton  have  you  seen  the  My  presence  provM  a  veil,  that  half  re. 

shade  veal’d 

Cast  by  the  urn,  where  Hume's  remains  What  bashful  modesty  believ'd  concealM ; 

are  laid  ?  Disclos'd  the  blush  which  mantled  on  the 

On  dewy  grass  or  monumental  stone  ?  cheek. 

Your  » conscious  heart  must  feel,  your  And  told  the  wish  the  tongue  refus'd  to 
tongue  must  own,  speak  ; 

My  light  sheds  lustre  on  the  “  mighty  Shed  round  the  fair  a  softer,  lovelier 
dead,"  grace. 

And  prompts  the  sigh,  above  their  lonely  Gave  richer  sweetness  to  the  fond  em- 
hed  !  brace. 

But  time  has  been,  although  'tis  long  A  gentler  lustre  to  her  killing  eye, 
gone  by.  And  softer  sadness  to  her  parting  sigh. 

That  few  were  dearer  to  your  heart  than  I,  Now,  though  I  seldom  thefts  of  love 
When  gloaming  sports,  with  Mary,  Kate,  betray, 

or  Jean,  Retract  your  slander — or  perhaps  I  may  ! 

Led  on  the  light-wing'd  hours  on  Largo  In  Ariosto's  magic  song,  we  find 

Green  :  What  earthly  treasures  arc  to  me  con- 

And,  dearer  still,  what  ne'er  can  be  sign'd  ! 

again.  And  jewels  lost — lamented  by  the  fair, 

I've  led  you  to  the  lone,  sequester'd  glen.  Are  found  committed  to  my  guardian 
When  vou  have  blam'd  tlie  lingering  star  care  ; 

of  day,  'Mong  these  are  some,  which  haply  you 

And  joy'd  to  see  his  last  departing  ray  ;  may  know. 

How  has  your  bosom  bless’d  my  gentle  Although  from  earth  they  vanish'd  long 
light,  ago  ! 

Diffusing  softness  o’er  the  shades  of  night,  hut  verbum  sap.  Do  not  my  hint  de- 
To  guide  the  footsteps  of  the  guileless  spise, 

fair.  Retract  your  calumny — in  time  be  wise ; 

By  Love  resistless  led,  to  meet  you  there:  Or  dread  my  vengeance  to  your  latest 
I've  seen  you  haste  the  timid  maid  to  breath, 

meet.  My  wrath  unsated,  when  you  sink  in 

And  gently  lead  her  to  the  mossy  seat,  death  ; 

Fold  blushing  Ixjauty  in  your  clasping  The  lapse  of  time  shall  not  my  rage  abate, 
arms.  Nor  save  your  dust  from  my  relentless 

With  fondness  gazing  on  her  glowing  ^  hate. 

charms  ;  Tlie  sculptur'd  marble  w'ill  record  your 

Have  seen  you  snatch  the  dear,  delicious  name, 

bliss,  A  thousand  tongues  unite  to  speak  your 

The  half-reluctant  and  half-yielding  kiss,  fame  ! 

And  dwell  with  rapture  on  that  dewv  But  on  your  dark  and  “  narrow  house 
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••  llis  soul  has  got  a  very  dreadful  leader. 

What  should  he  make  in  the  cathedral  now, 

The  hour  so  deep  in  night  iftcond  Mai(Un*s  Tragedy, 


lyE  dav  I  chanced  to  stand  upon  the  deck  The  harbinger  of  coming  death.  He  spoke 
If  an  Italian  argosie.  She  rode.  With  hurried  accents,  and  a  voice  half- 

S’ith  bellying  sail,  and  pennon  fluttering,  chok’d 

leforc  the  wind,  as  though  she  were  the  With  sad  emotion. 

minion —  .. 

'he  painiKT’d  minion  of  that  wanton  sea,  matters  not 

■hat  seeth’d,  and  hiss’d,  and  bubbled  at  I  have  been,  or  that  the  proudest 

her  prow,  _  'Onse  e*u* 

.ndjotfully  retain’d  thelong  white  water  Gen^  own  d  me  for  tts  heir,  my  name 
he  lefi  behind.  It  was  a  cheerful  sight.  Giuho  Adorno,  h  irst  of  Genoa’s  nobles 
iharful !  ah  no ;  1  had  not  seen  a  groupe  My  fathers  were ;  a  haughty. hearted  r^ 
If  gallev-slaves,  that  stretch’d  their  weary  And  haughty-eyed-the  proudest  of  her 
limbs 

luddling  together  their  half.nakcd  fohns  And  in  her  battles  foremost,_in  her  ho^ 
n  squalid  misery.  I  mark’d  the  face  Of  ne^  her  sure  support.  Thcir  toil, 

If  bald.eyed  villany— the  leaden  front—  , 

I  he  rayless  eye,  where  the  Creator’s  Their  lives,  their  fortunes,  wealth  that 
image  might  have  been 

numbers  obscur’d, or,  at  the  best,  presents  A  r^som  for  a  Soldan,  oft  were  given 
Jut  the  sad  likeness  of  the  moon-struck  With  an  unspanng  hand;  and,  m  re- 
Kinc 

Jf  Bahvlon,  who,  in  his  madness,  wan-  Titles  w«e  theirs,  and  empty  lordships, 
dcr’d 

from  wilderness  to  wilderness,  from  grove  needy  states  can  give.  These  Uv’d 

I'o  grove.  And  there  were  features  lovely  *  -  .  ,  ,  »  r  ..i. 

^  In  fame  and  honour  ;  but  the  last  of  them 

dy  long.neglccted  sickness  wasted  now.  If  “  f"®*"  left  his  child, 

\nd  wornlthe  eye,  by  frenzy,  changed  The  young  Giovanm,  to  his  kmsman  s 

Into  a  fitful  brilliancy ;  all  changed,  care.  j  .u  r 

All  fallen  from  manhood’s  fair  Late,  to  That  care  was  promis  d ;  and  the  father 

worse 

rhan  beasts  that  perish  !  To  beguile  the  Show’ring  his  blessings  on  them,  while 
long  f*'® 

And  hng’ring  hours  of  their  captivity.  Lay  ^ping  by  his  side.  The  ship  that 

“  "“auT^  **“  The  yoZg  Giovanni  home  to  Italy. 

Of  his  unhappy  bondage.  Various  tales  Long-look’d  for.  long-expected,  ne’er  ar- 
ere  told  of  ruffian  force,  of  damned  lust, 

Of  earth’s  vile  treasure,—tale8  of  fraud  “  The  Lady  Isabel,  his  mother,  sate 
and  falsehood, Within  her  palace,  waiting  his  arrival. 

Of  waylaid  travellers.  Accursed  Sin  Each  coming  sail  that  rose  upon  the 

Stripp’d  off  her  visor-mask,  and,  undis-  waves 

guis’d,  She  fancied  to  be  his ;  whene’er  a  step 

Shew’d  her  unblushing  face.  Then  came  Sounded  upon  the  threshold,  she  would 
a  youth,  rise 

Beauteous  as  he  who  pin’d  with  hopeless  With  open  arms  ’to  meet  him  ;  but  the 
love  '  ship 

Of  his  own  comeliness.  His  sunken  eye  Was  never  heard  of.  Rumours  went 
Shone  with  that  languid  lustre  which  de-  about, 

notes  And  more  than  rumours,  that  the  Lord 

Faul  disease.  His  thick  and  matted  hair  Giovanni 

Shaded  his  features,  and  in  twisted^ten*  Was  murder’d  bv  Antonio,-— for  such  • 
drils  *  “^as  his  relation's  namel  A  year  past'd 

All  careless  hung  over  a  bloodless  cheek—  on,— 

“loodless,  save  where  one  streak  of  ver-  A  year,  and  yet  no  tidings.  Then  An- 
meil  shone,  tonio 

^OL.  xr.  3  E 


“  I  have  heard 

How  the  old  father  sate  in  tearless  silence 

Beside  his  darling's  corse.  Then  he  would 
talk 

Of  strange,  strange  things— of  spectre 
forms  that  mov'd 

In  long  procession— that  the  opening 
waves 

Had  cast  their  dead  ones  forth.  Then  he 
would  rave 

Of  Guido  and  Giovanni,— that  his  guilt 

Had  slain  them  both,— that  pale  Giovanni 
came 

Like  vengeful  spirit,  pointing  to  the 
wound 

That  gash'd  his  naked  breast,— pursuing 
Guido 

With  fiery  faulchion  ;  that  their  mingled 
blood 

Stream'd  on  his  ulcerous  soul,  like  scald¬ 
ing  drops 

Of  burning  naphtha.  Thus  he  rav’d, 
until 

He  lost  all  human  reason,  and  would  sit 

Trembling  and  cow'ring  with  his  mantle’s 
fold 

Wrapp’d  round  his  head,  as  if  to  bide 
himself 

From  coming  phantoms.  So  he  died, 
exclaiming 

That  they  were  with  him  now.  They 
buri^  him 

Beneath  a  marble  hearse,  emblaaoned  fair 

With  legends  of  his  greatness  ! 

**  Just  before, 

I  came  into  this  world— a  fated  wretch, 

Burden'd  with  others'  guilt.  My  grand^ 
-  sires  titles 

Devolv'd  on  me ;  but,  at  his  death,  he  left 
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He  once  possessed.  So  I  was  bom  the  Rung  their  shrill  summons  on  my  tingling 
noblest 

\nd  l>oorest  of  our  nobles.  With  that  In  thousand,  thousand  tones;  but  there 
care  "  as  one 

A  mother  only  gives,  my  mother  rear’d  Louder  than  all  the  rest — I  hear  it  still. 

me  ‘  Giulio,’  it  cried,  ‘  Giulio,  the  church. 

Within  her  father’s  palace,  where  she  the  church — 

tlwelt  On  to  the  church  !*  It  was  the  tempter’s 

A  young  and  widowed  bride.  My  child-  voice, 

hiKKi  riew  And  we  olxjy’d  him.  *Twas  a  glorious 

On  fleet  and  downy  wings ;  a  few  light  night- 

clouds  A  fearful,  boding  silence.  Oh  !  it  seem’d 

Moated  like  gossamer  athw’art  the  sun-  As  if  some  black  enchanter’s  pow’r  had 
shine ;  hush’d 

Or  April  drops  fell  gently,  to  refresh  The  very  elements  to  guide  us  on 

And  make  the  sunny  scene  more  fragrant.  Unto  our  fatal  goal.  We  came  at  length 

Thus  On  to  a  weeping- vault,  where  baleful 

1  came  with  rapid  steps  unto  the  verge  weeds 

Of  manhood’s  state.  Then,  by  the  sudden  Hung  idly  o’er  the  portal.  ’Twas  the 
(loath  place 

Of  a  relation  whom  I  ne’er  had  seen.  Where  my  dead  fathers  slumber’d.  Would 

And  scarce  had  heard  of,  I  fell  heir  to  to  Heav’n 

more  That  the  black  w  omb  had  cast  its  inmates 

Than  e’er  my  fathers  wasted.  It  was  forth— 

hail’d  Some  shrouded  thing  had  burst  its  cear- 

With  rapture.  Heav’n  had  placed  within  ments,  rais’d 

my  hand  Its  skinny  arm,  and  breath’d  a  boding 

A  prince’s  fortune.  I  was  to  dispense  murmur 

Honour,  and  w  ealth,  and  happiness,  to  all  Out  of  the  hungry  sepulchre,  to  save 
Who  came  within  my  reach.  Its  wretched  son  !  Why  did  no  mandate 

shriek  ? 

“  I  held  a  feast,  \Vas  there  no  friendly  ghost  to  warn  us  ? 
That  a  few  chosen  friends  might  celebrate  No— 

This  new  accession.  There  the  joyous  ’Tw’as  silence  all.  The  cold,  unfeeling  moon 

song  Shone  pale  on  greenwood  bower  and  mar- 

Echoed,  and  there  were  music’s  dulcet  ble  dome, 

notes.  Vineyard  and  olive- grove,  and  smil’d  in 

And  sunny  faces  ;  while  the  Tuscan  scorn. 

Most  like  a  nale,  proud  beauty. 
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with  unhallow’d  Drawn  o’er  his  face ;  while  ever  and  anon 
A  ray  of  light  dash’d  from  his  bright’ning 
eye 

To  pierce  that  veil,  and  smiles  of  biitcr 
scorn 

Curl’d  on  his  proud  lip,  made  palpable 
Even  through  the  folds  of  drapery.  His 
voice 

I  recognis’d — I  heard  it  in  the  church^ 
It  had  a  dulcet  tone.  And  when  they 
dragg’d  me 

Forth  from  my  dungeon  cell,  and  held 
me  up 

To  see  my  poor  companions  die  by  all 
The  means  that  human  art  e’er  fram’d  to 
torture 

With  lingering  pains,  it  was  his  hand 
that  guided 

The  slow,  relentless  rack.  Oh  Christ ! 
’twas  he 

Who  tore  the  sinews  ft-om  the  living 
limbs 

With  fangs  of  glowing  steeU  His  willing 
hand 

Wielded  each  murderous  engine,  and  then 
held 

The  flaming  torch  beneath  the  heaps  of 
faggots 

That  were  to  end  their  torments.  From 
this  fate 

My  name  and  titles  sav’d  me.  As  they 
shriek’d. 

He  laugh’d,  and  taunted  them,  a  horrid 
laugh. 

Like  a  demoniac’s ! 


Of  His  own  prieshocd, 
hands 

Defil’d  His  holy  place.  Mitre  nor  crosier. 
Nor  chalice,  nor  the  blessed  host  itself, 
’Scap’d  unpolluted !  Yea,  we  knelt  in 
mockery. 

Prostrate  before  the  desecrated  shrine. 
Gabbling  our  helUmass,  candles  in  our 
hands, 

And  fuming  censers ! 

“  Six  of  us  had  sat 
Down  to  the  board,  and  six  had  risen 
thence-— 

Six  only  ;  but  there  is  a  seventh  now 
That  leads  us  all !  I  see,  I  see  his  face. 
And  his  bright  glittering  eye.  1  hear  his 
voice. 

The  loudest  of  the  loud,  the  most  profane 
Of  the  blasphemers.  ’Twas  his  voice  di¬ 
rected 

All  our  unholy  dceds~it  was  his  hand 
Assisted  to  perform.  The  demon  whis¬ 
per’d. 

And  we,  poor  fools,  obey’d.  Aloft  we 
rear. 

Our  hissing  torches,  like  the  man  who 
fir’d 

Ephesian  Dian’s  shrine.  The  cedar  rafters 
Crackle  and  blaze— the  gorgeous  ceiling 
now 

Is  one  vast  sheet  of  flame»  while  gilded 
studs 

And  fretted  beams,  that  shone  like  mimic 
gems 

Along  the  glorious  vault,  until  it  seem’d 
Like  a  wide  firmament  of  stars,  fall  down 
With  hideous  crash.  Loud  tolls  the 
’larum  bell— 

The  slumbering  city  w  akes,  and  clattering 
8te|)s 

And  female  shrieks  re-echo  through  the 
long 

And  fire-lit  streets 

I  fain  would  pass  in  silence 
The  scenes  that  follow  next— the  dark 
tribunal— 

The  shaven  priests,  that  judged,  in  solemn 
silence. 

And  shook  their  reverend  heads,  and 
lifted  up 

Their  tearful  eyes  to  heav’n,  the  man 
who  stood 

Before  them  as  a  witness,  with  a  veil 


I  _  n  i  < 
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AN  ESSAY  ON  PUNCTUATION. 


The  purpose  of  points,  or  stops, 
in  writing,  is  not  to  mark  periods  of 
graceful  pause,  but  to  distinguish 
sentences,  the  members  of  sentences, 
and  the  intersections  of  those  mem¬ 
bers.  Many  persons,  misapprehend¬ 
ing  this,  and  studiously  careful  to 
point  their  writings  according  to  their 
erroneous  notion,  make  strange  ship¬ 
wreck  of  real  perspicuity.  They 
would  mar  the  following  sentence 
with  an  unnecessary  and  impeding 
comma  ;  thus — “  All  things  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  confederacy,  were  pro¬ 
ceeding  prosperously."  Evidently 
this  is  wrongly  pointed.  If  the  sen¬ 
tence  is  to  be  divided  at  all,  there 
should  be  a  comma  after  things  as 
well  as  after  confederacy,  otherwise 
the  currency  of  the  meaning  is  hin¬ 
dered.  The  nominative  case  in  a 
sentence  has  a  necessary  and  imme¬ 
diate  connection  with  its  verb.  As 
the  sentence  “All  things,"  &c.  is  (er¬ 
roneously)  pointed  above,  this  con¬ 
nection  is  undone.  There  the  six 
words  “  All  things  connected  with 
the  confederacy"  are  made  the  un¬ 
divided  nominative,  and  this  nomi¬ 
native  is  separated  from  the  verb  it 
governs  by  an  interpolated  comma. 
Had  the  sentence  been  written — “  All 
things,  connected  with  the  confeder¬ 
acy,  were  proceeding  prosperously," 
there  would  have  been  no  precise 
blemish,  for  the  words  “  connected 
with  the  confederacy"  would  have 
stood  as  an  explanation  of,  oraddition 
to,  the  nominative  “  All  things  ;"  so 
that  the  nominative  “All things"  and 
the  verb  “  were"  would  not  have 
Wn  disjoined,  or  rendered  irrela¬ 
tive,  because  in  cases  of  this  sort  the 
commas  are  parenthesitical. 

There  are  more  errors  respecting 
the  different  uses  of  the  comma  than 
any  other  point.  We  will  take  a 
sentence.  “  He  reprobated,  also,  the 
odious,  because  unsatisfactory,  task 
of  every  day  struggling  for  the  re¬ 
dress  of  injuries."  The  author,  or 
compositor,'  very  properly  puts  a 
comma  after  reprobated,  and  a  com- 
tna  after  also,  in  order  to  parenthe¬ 


size  the  word  also,  as  the  verb  re* 
probated  is  immediately  and  natu¬ 
rally  connected  with  the  accusative 
case,  the  odious  task,  which  it  go¬ 
verns,  just  as  the  nominative  and 
verb  are  connected.  The  author, 
further,  very  properly  puts  a  comma 
after  odious,  which  adjective  is  con¬ 
nected  with  task,  and  not  with  he* 
cause,  the  words  because  unsatisfac* 
tory  being  merely  explanatory.  But 
here  the  author's,  or  compositor's, 
accuracy  deserts  him.  He  forgets 
that  the  adjective  odious  is  connected 
immediately  with  task,  and  care¬ 
lessly  includes  task  in  the  explana¬ 
tory  parenthesis  because  unsatisfac* 
tory.  The  words  because  unsatisfac* 
tory  form  a  distinct  and  perfect 
clause,  and  must  be  pointed  off  ac¬ 
cordingly  ;  by  which  means  the  ad¬ 
jective  and  substantive  odious  task 
will  have  a  manifest  connection.  The 
author  has  then  omitted  a  comma 
after  unsatisfactory;  but  (perhaps 
to  make  up,  on  an  arithmetical  prin¬ 
ciple,  for  the  omission)  we  find  one 
obtruded  after  task,  effectually  cut¬ 
ting  the  connection  betwixt  that 
word  and  those  following  it.  The 
currency  of  the  sentence  obviously 
is — “  the  odious  task  of  struggling. ' 
Lastly,  the  author  has  forgotten  to 
point  off  “  every  day,**  by  inserting 
a  comma  after  of,  and  one  after  day, 
0/*and  struggling,  forming  together 
the  perfect  genitive  case  of  a  par¬ 
ticiple,  are  the  words  connected. 
Every  day  is  an  addition  to  the  force 
and  meaning  of  the  passage,  which 
might  as  well  be  placed  after 
“  struggling"  as  before.  The  au¬ 
thor's  punctuation  of  the  sentence 
'  in  question,  partly  false  and  partly 
true,  is  (my  readers  will  perceive) 
as  follows :  “  He  reprobated,  also, 
the  odious,  because  unsatisfactory 
task,  of  every  day  struggling  for  the 
redress  of  injuries."  The  true  punc¬ 
tuation  is  this:  “  He  reprobated, 
also,  the  odious,  because  unsatisfac¬ 
tory,  task  of,  every  day,  struggling 
for  the  redress  of  injuries 

The  accurate  observance  of  the 


*  It  is  unpleasant  to  see  sentences  clogged  and  overloaded  with  falM  points  :  but  I 
would  here  observe,  that,  in  common  practice,  it  is  frequently  not  amiss  to  use  fewer 
points  than  strictness  would  require. 


r 
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natural  ami  immediate  connection  of  tence.  Place  the  dash  after  hut  or 
words  (how  distantly  soever  placed  after  to  the,  writing  the  verse—  ' 
from  each  other)  is  all  in  all,  with 


respect  to  the  right  distribution  of 
commas.  On  this  part  of  my  sub¬ 
ject,  therefore,  1  will  say  no  more, 
liut  there  is  in  fashion  an  irregular 
method  of  lengthening  the  comma’s 
pause,  which  1  must  briefly  notice. 
1  allude  to  the  smart  dashes  so  libe- 


“  The  paths  of  glory  lead  but— to  tlie 
grave 


n.i-.v  lo  lu  laauiuii  an  irreuuiar  i  i  j  . 

wetbod  of  lengthening  the  comma’s 
pause,  which  1  must  briefly  notice. 

1  allude  to  the  smart  dashes  so  libe-  the  meditated  object  is  unattain- 
rally  employed  by  writers  of  the  iw  neither  case  is  expectation 

present  day.  These,  besides  being  raised,  so  in  neither  is  it  defeated, 
occasionally  used  alone,  are  not  un-  you  write  without  check— “  The 
frequently  appended  to  legitimate  paths  of  glory  lead  but—"  nothing  is 
j)oints.  Thus  we  see  the  comma  expected  from  them  ;  no  bright  goal 
dashed  (, — )  and  so  on  with  the  can  be  anticipated ;  our  hopes  with 
rest.  hen  the  comma  is  dashed,  regard  to  these  paths  are  blighted  by 
it  is  always  to  lengthen  the  pause,  hut,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to 
The  seldomer  this  is  done  the  bet-  fiud  the  conclusion — “  to  the  grave.” 
ter ;  but  there  are  cases  in  which  a  M’hen,  however,  the  dash  is  judi- 


good  enough  purpose  is  answered. 
Thus,  when  the  last  clause  of  a  sen¬ 
tence  is  a  sort  of  amplitication  or  ex¬ 
position  of  the  preceding  : — “  His 
taste  for  indiscriminate  amusements 


ciously  placed  after  lead,  it  is  finely 
efficient.  Our  expectations  are  rais¬ 
ed.  The  paths  of  glory  lead—” 
whither.^  to  some  illustrious  goal, 
doubtless  }  no — “  but  to  the  grave !” 


rose  into  a  passion  for  excitements  There  our  excited  hopes  are  finely 
of  a  higher  character, — for  the  move-  defeated.  In  the  first  part  of  the 


ineiits  of  great  interests  and  great  sentence  w’C  met  with  nothing  to 
t  ttbrts."  Also,  when  an  interme-  damp  them  :  all  was  reserved  for  the 
diate  pareiuhesitical  clause  is  de-  l^st.  The  sentence  might  have  run- 
signed  to  be  emphatic,  the  effect  is 

good  ;  as  here— “  ^Vhen  he  encoun-  “  paths  of  glory  lead— to  sovereign 
tered  Adhemar,  ever  surrounded  now  power, 

by  companions,-assuredly  by  de-  to  any  thing  else  illustrious  and 
sign, -no  cordia  kindling  of  coun-  excellent.  But  it  is  not  so ;  and  we 
tenance  answered  to  the  affectionate  not  undeceived  till  we  could  be 

light  in  his.  >\  riters  must  distin-  undeceived  wholly  and  powerfully, 
guish,  ho\yever,  between  the  dash-  ^|y  readers  will  observe  the  distinc- 
ed  comma  (if  I  may  so  express  my-  betwixt  this  verse,  when  proper- 

self)  and  the  simple  dash.  In  many  dashed,  after  lead,  and  when  ira- 
cases,  where  the  latter  may  be  used  properly  dashed  after  glory.  In  the 
with  considerable  effect,  the  former  former  case,  we  are  led  to  anticipate 
would  annihilate  construction:  as  in  something,  though  of  what  quality 
the  following  hue.  know  not :  we,  in  fact,  anticipate 

“  The  jiaths  of  glory  lead — but  to  the  ^  goal.  In  the  ^^Ber  case,  ^ 

*  ejM  pate  nothing :— the  poet  might  ^ 

describing  the  goal  of  glory,  or  the 
A  dashed  comma  (, — )  after  lead  advantages  of  glory,  or  the  nature  ^ 
would  obviously  destroy  the  con-  the  paths  of  glory,  or  the  beingsyao^ 
nection  betwixt  lead  and  the  follow-  pursue  them.  We  know  nothing  , 
ing  words.  And  here  I  will  re-  and  therefore, — though  our  expecta- 
mark,  that  care  must  be  taken  that  tions  are  not  at  once  prematurely  ue- 
the  dash  be  proix?rly  placed.  The  feated,  as  when  the  dash  is  put 
only  place  it  could  hold  properly  in  the  “  but," — they  are  not  raid'd, 
the  above  line  is  the  one  it  holds,  they  are  not  at  all  excitetl :  in  fact, 
But  it  after  glory,  and  it  becomes  wc  entertain  no  expectations, 
nugatory :  expectation  would  not,  in  no  hopes  to  defeat ;  so  that  the  **  Icm 
that  case,  be  defeated,  because  it  but  to  the  grave"  comes  upon  us  m 
would  never  have  been  excited :  in  the  character  of  an  unexciting  tru- 
facl,  we  should  have  formed  no  idea  ism. 

of  the  subsequent  part  of  the  sen*  AVc  come  now  to  speak  of  the  semi- 


“  The  paths  of  glory  lead— to  sovereign 
power,’* 


would  annihilate  construction :  as  in 
the  following  line. 

“  The  jwths  of  glory  lead- but  to  the 
grave  !** 
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colon,  which  signifies  properly  a Next  in  order  to  the  above  points 
vnmicr.  ((-ir.  x6j'aov,  ineinbrum.)  conies  the  period.  That  this  is  a 
This  is  a  very  fashionable  point.  It  full  stop  any  one  will  tell  you ;  yet 
is  now  not  unfrecpiently  substituted  there  are  many,  who,  when  they  come 
for  the  comma,  generally  for  the  co-  to  practice,  seem  to  forget  this  une- 
lon,  and  sometimes  even  for  the  pe-  quivocal  definition  ;  and  this  for- 
rioii.  In  the  first  and  last  instances,  getfulness,  or  inattention,  (be  it 
its  abuse  is  most  gross:  as  to  the  se-  which  it  may,)  is  sometimes  observ- 
cond,  it  is  almost  always  very  par-  able  in  the  best  writers — in  writers 
(lonable,  since  it  must  be  allowed  of  learned  precision.  A  sentence  in 
that  their  separate  uses  are  indistinct  a  celebrated  Theologian's  work  is  of 
and  dubious.  Generally  speaking,  the  following  nature  ;  “  Sylvanus 
however,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  compassed  three  points  in  his  inter- 
5,  is  to  be  used  when  some-  course  with  the  Court.  First,  a 

thing  from  the  preceding  clause  of  splendid  marriage  for  his  sister.  Se- 
thc  sentence  is  understood  in  the  sub-  condly,  a  post  of  high  distinction  for 
sc(|ucnt;  and  the  colouy  wdien  no-  himself  near  his  Majesty’s  person, 
thing  is  actually  Jiwr/mYooc/,  but  there  Thirdly,  an  extensive  patronage.** 
exists  so  strong  a  connection  betwixt  It  is  quite  obvious  that  all  connection 
the  clauses,  that  the  force  and  mean-  is  here  broken.  VV^e  find  four  dis¬ 
ing  of  the  latter  depend  on,  or  are  tinct  sentences  made  out  of  one.  Let 
deduced  from,  the  former.  1  will  il-  us  analyse  the  passage.  ‘‘  First,  a 
lustrate  this  remark  by  an  example,  splendid  marriage  for  his  sister.’* 
Dr  Johnson  told  George  111.  “  that  This  is  presented  to  us  as  a  perfect 
for  those  who  spoke  w'orse  of  kings  sentence.  Of  course,  then,  we  can 
than  they  deserved,  he  could  find  no  be  at  no  loss  to  determine  what  case 
excuse;  but  that  he  could  more  easily  splendid  marriage”  is  in.  But  are 
conceive  how’  some  might  speak  bet-  we  not  ?  A  person  wishing  to  trans- 
ter  of  them  than  they  deserved,  with-  late  the  words  into  Latin,  could  not 
out  any  ill  intention :  for,  as  kings  possibly  know  that  marriage  is  in 
had  much  in  their  power  to  give,  the  accusative.  Yet  it  is  in  the  ac- 
thosc  who  w'ere  favoured  by  them  cusative  ;  so,  if  the  sentence  were 
would  frequently,  from  gratitude,  really  complete,  we  should  find  its 
exaggerate  their  praises  ;  and  as  this  governing  verb  in  it.  But  there  is 
proceeded  from  a  good  motive,  it  was  no  verb  in  it — there  is  nothing  that 
certainly  excusable,  as  far  as  error  can  govern  the  accusative  ?narriage. 
could  be  excusable.”  The  first  mem~  The  sentence,  then,  is  imperfect.  I 
her  of  this  sentence  extends  to  any  need  scarcely  add,  that  we  must  look 
ill  intention  the  divisions  on  each  to  the  clause  erroneously  pointed  off 
side  of  the  semi-colon  are  half-mem-  as  a  separate  sentence,  preceding  the 
hem.  This  is  all  right,  and  according  one  in  question,  in  order  to  find  a 
to  definition.  My  rule,  also,  is  here  governing  verb  for  marriage.  Obvi- 
exeinplified:  for,  in  the  second  half-  ously,  marriage  is  governed  by  com- 
member  of  the  first  member,  the  word  passed.  The  construction  is,  “Syl- 
A  is  understood  in  the  fAem  ;  but,  vanus  compassed  a  splendid  mar- 
in  the  first  half-member  of  the  se-  riage,”  &c.,  and  so  on  with  the  re- 
cond  member,  q/'/er  Me  co/on,  nothing  mainder  ;  for  a  jmt  of  high  distinc- 
is  actually  understood,  the  word  tion,  and  an  extensive  patronage, 
h  being  expressly  repeated.  Still  stand  precisely  in  the  same  predica- 
observe,  that  there  is  so  strong  a  ment  with  a  splendid  marriage. 
connection  (as  my  rule  states)  be-  Some  writers  are  led  into  the  above 
tween  the  clauses,  that  the  force  and  error  by  a  fear  (I  take  it)  of  penning 
meaning  of  the  latter  member  depend  long  sentences.  Short  sentences  are 
on,  or  are  deduced  from,  the  former,  the  fashion,  and  sentences  must^ 
I  have  thus  discussed  the  uses  of  without  regard  to  their  real  length, 
die  semi-colon  and  colon  at  once,  and  be  pointed  off  accordingly.  They 
snail  now  dismiss  them,  trusting  that  will  then  at  least  look  short.  But 
J  am  not  here  obnoxious  to  the  this  is  bad  judgment,  unscholarlikc 
Boratian  caution—*'  Brevis  esse  la-  judgment.  A  sentence  essentially 
horo,  obscurus  fio.”  long  (and  some  sentences  are  not  the 


'wxit  ^  aa  ce- 

ojai<  cOiirw'jie.  icw«««  ailaofvL 

Tli«^  21  i3cctxiT  KC^x  jf  tfrrgc 
•a  ZmS^  htmi  :  4ng.  1  xxsc  smjmslj 
cbKr<«r  •iik.'a  ^  *-^  fr%j»i 
f^f  fonT’a;  M  ^^soJl:  sb  rntroal 
ptzcrtiiicc-  1:  a  :  lie  cv^ 
%iitrxd*7a  4C  fccad  xad  cBicracif.  i»» 
f&sffti  ct  sifaai*  sad  C!MKrrBi.OdO. 
P^V9^  sre  ar  09  p^rccsBoe  b j 

tie  %xjad.  vieix.  ia  fact,  i:  b 
isrpossaKe  b>  |<«LacnLs:tf  accux%:txT 
bT  shspie  wc^ad.  'Ve  vcxff  rt^arxi 
Eiialy  —  ray  ecurvly  —  ibe  co>- 
jTxrvTiax  o«  s  seaierc?.  Birtwri«i 
tie  czdknui  of  lia:  siriie 

sex^csoe  «hkii  1  Ir3^.x:’i^.•>^i.  r\;ia- 
tiT?  10  ocr  frieod  :^jlT*rx5.  yoBcay 
pit»je  a$  iocs  as  ix  cLisses  wtrv 

oxTpuete  Kfiafscm;  b«:  you  crxst 
Ecc,  lierefon?,  be  teicpced  :o  icwoe 
:ha:  yo«  cay  viib  proeciesy  doc  od* 
s  *Vir  a  p  ar'ter  imfry  caose.  Cccrs 
I'ocr.  if  ycsi  Lke,  between  :he  sepa* 
rale  cretrbefs  ;  b«t  (ia  tbe  zame  oc 
a.'caracy  !)  ccly  disdE:piish  tbetn  by 
s;iob  f*}i%l4  as  shall  doc  destroy  tbeir 
iramal  aad  irsefarshie  coccev*ooo. 

Now  for  the  %o/e  of  adMrm^iuw. 
This  is  such  too  frequently  ictrw 
doced  by  icAiern  writers.  Rccers 
crowds  tbetn  into  his  serrice  diroufh* 
OQt  **  Hoznaa  Life  :*  azxi  ye:  tlat 
elesaatly- printed  little  Tolume  would 
hare  locked  three  dices  as  well  with 
half  is  rcaiNfr  of  notes  of  admira- 
tioo.  It  is  properly  used  after  ei- 
clauadoQs.  invocadoDs,  and  rery 
pointed  redeotiens^  1  will  adduce  a 
few  eumplts.  in  which  ii  is  properly 
and  improperly  used : 

M I L  B  A  N — (properly.) 

**  Ha !  'ds  the  thunder  of  the  li>  lag  Gcd  I'* 
Alas  '—(generally  speakir^.) 

Miss  Poet  I  a— (properly.) 

Proridence  lud  seen  dt  to  smite 
him  izkieed : — but  bow  mercifully  !** 

Rejlfctions  commencing  with  “  ik»K*** 
always  hare  this  mark  after  them. 

Miss  PoETEt — (properly.) 

“  Brother  spirit !  think  rou  this 
btik  will  'scape?" 


(Improperly.)  **  The erewi^s  wis 
beautiful,  and  a  reoeshirg  b^ie 
inTited  them  to  proirox  their  walk  T 

We  pnxved.  lastly,  to  consider  ‘Jie 
w/jtf  of  f«re**re»|refeva-  Its  appeoffia^: 
uses  Ere  obrious.  Yet  there  h  cee 
mistake  respecting  it  which  is  see 
Terr  uncomceoe,  and  whkh  shall 
form  my  only  sTound  of  cocce^;, 
Es-r^rlxm  dceeu/. 

Axon. — “  Erelina  entered  the 
gkomy  man$ioQ>  and  asked  vhk*h 
was  the  apartment  destined  for  her 
private  use  ?" 

Here  the  interrogation- mark  is 
improper.  Evelina  put  a  p^erfiw, 
indeed,  but  only  the  of  that 

question  is  recorded. 

Mr  Campbell  has  roinied  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passage  rightly,  with  a  cor¬ 
rect  obserraDce  of  this  rule : 

“  It  is  asked,  in  Mr  Souther's 
specimens  of  English  poetry,  why 
Pomfrei't  Choice  b  the  most  p>pul^ 
pera  in  the  Engli^  language:  it 
might  have  been  demanded,  mth 
equal  propriety,  why  Lomlon  Brklge 
b  built  of  Parian  marble.*' — British 

PoetSy  Fvi.  /K.  p.3^. 

The  SMhstamccs  of  two  questiocs 
are  here  given.  The  questions  tbem- 
selves  would  be.  Why  b  Pomfrejs 
Choice  the  most  popular  poem  in  the 
English  language  ?  Why  b  London 
Bridge  built  of  Parian  marble  ? 


rMds>ioot»  ikft 

Avicry?^^  :!Sf  >»«  W  Vi'dt  % 

Ashi  sCiXTH  <U^ 

Mt  £iur  jZknJ2\i  iM 

soosscx^  ^'kii  i 

AsJ  rvtk  ^vttvuttt^i  ibbinr  vxriKMM  AAnj^n 


And  a%h<>j  pxile  vtvbcvtn  itvtubk®  )ci  ihif 

^  ^fr  jTv<fci  S«iAn  unc>e*$ia<  lh;AC2»ki  .  .  ..  w 

5^^  .  ^  SiiU  tSe  Md  Kin^  uKxtjsAut  kxe^x^^ 

tixT.U  i>Uiae  m  okwnfttt  »c«ofc(  *"**“  **““** 

•Wir,  w»p|x» 

T.-l'i.  hLsfe,  h»l»v«,  hiiKawkw.  ^  »N*wt«'d  iu  »k»«  tkuwl 

SVwnv 

Ta  r^.\Y^  oi^t ;  the  arated  host  tt^  »Ke»«  ve«*xtfw  ot*  the  Kwh ; 

Aikd  |xr«v^  iu  \aiu  *«x«td  K>  lleiiv\i  Rmt 

Arc  dirirwss  S.>vers  o'er  the  dumherii^ 

Ii:\rs  Krvw  manx  a  cvHtveot  eeU  aud  etoiiter'd 

where  a  ere5setdaro)\  in  joo  aJcovex  ahaifcw 

Jkrsrazij  i*.$  dun  nr,  the  watch^dre  lachl 

ef  lovew  ^Thera  rondcr  BW—taia,  c*|t|>M  wiHi 

^^'ded  cvoch,  bwealh  that  aiUen  eodtosa  mk>w, 

j^hAle,  Ftowna  o'er  the  woody  gWna  that  stivtoh 

*’“^’*^**f^'«'4jjtiadad,a  ftTO  blaU;  bt*ow— 

;Tt  her  ftv«t  the  chuntny  dews  are  howto^  windi  thek  wdd  doni. 

:iAcd,  MOB  hoKI 

Aad  the  dart  aaeel  l!o«ts  aionnd  her  wohrsn,  at  redtim  and  aa 

Sead.  botdv 

that  conch,  nnakcr  in  her  A  ceil  is  sew,  where  crystal  straaaaMa 

A=  TOin'd  bno  w««{«  and  pn^ta  P«“>  ^  ,  .  _ _  . 

'ain.  Hexm  by  some  nUTrinf  Mint  m  days  w 

*T»  0 er !  the  pa^^eant  fhdsa  hefwe  mine  *  wi_  » * 

eves.  And  many  a  hohr  ttal  whlaiSB  d  Mr, 

"*“»  Charles  that  kncds,  'tis  KlWnoce  that  anriM  eharaetsr  t 

dier,  usfuienoictnat  ^  ^  whose  sa. 

crcd  wrsU 

Aod  b  her  death  by  pilyinf  Hear  hr  do.  Reccir  M  the  gsmdike  walws  as  thsr  Ml  | 
>i^*d  many  a  traihnd  ^  hn^htest 

^  txx't  the  fktal  {>assaan  fVom  his  mind  ?  gteeit 

iw  ^ ^  haggard  corse  he  lies.  Stretch'd  its  young  teodrUs  o'er  the  to* 
*w»uir  and  fhmsy  hlaring  in  hit  eyes,  lemn  sceno 


•  The  following  is  a  recipe  for  making  one  of  these  love-rings,  very  gravely  given 
in  a  book  printed  at  Lyons  in  1729  Ayez  une  bague  d*or  garnie  d’un  petit  dia- 
mant  qui  n’ait  jwint  ete  portM  depuis  qu’elle  est  sortie  des  mains  de  I’ouvrier,  enve- 
loi^ez  la  d’un  petit  morqeau  d’etofte  de  soye,  et  la  portez  durant  neuf  jours  et  neuf 
nuits,  entre  chemise  et  chair,  a  Topposition  de  votre  cceur.  Le  neuvieme  jour  avant 
soleil  leve  vous  graverez  avec  un  poin^on  neuf  en  dedans  la  bague  le  mot  scheva- 
Puis  tacherez  par  quelque  moien  d’avoir  trois  cheveux  de  la  personne  dont  vous  voulez 
^tre  aime,  et  vous  Ics  accouplcrcz  avec  trois  des  votres,  en  disant  O  corpt  puuset-t** 
fn'aimcr  et  que  ton  dcsscin  reussissc  aussi  ardament  qtie  le  tnicn,  par  la  vertu  efficact- 
de  SciiEVA.  II  faiidra  noucr  ces  cheveux^en  lacs  d’amour,  en  sorte  que  la  bague  soit  a 
jwi  pres  enlac«>e  dans  le  milieu  du  lacs,  et  Taiant  envelope  dans  retoff’e  de  soye  vous 
Tapporterez  sur  votre  coeur  autre  six  jours,  et  le  septieme  jour  vous  degagerez  la 
bague  au  lacs  d’amour,  et  ferez  en  sorte  de  la  faire  recevoir  a  la  personne  aimee, 
toute  ceiie  operation  se  doit  faire  avant  le  soleil  lev4  et  a  jour.” 
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ORIGINAL  EDITION  OF  JOIINSOn's  LIFE  OF  SAVAGE. 


The  Life  of  the  unfortunate  Rich¬ 
ard  Savage,  written  by  Doctor  John¬ 
son,  is  universally  esteemed  to  be 
our  great  lexicographer’s  finest  piece 
of  biography  ;  and  some  of  the  Doc¬ 
tor’s  more  ardent  admirers  even  ven¬ 
ture  to  assert  it  the  most  perfect 
model  we  possess  of  biographical  ex¬ 
cellence. 

However,  it  is  not  the  present 
writer’s  intention  to  discuss  or  illus¬ 
trate  the  merits  of  that  iuteresting 
and  instructive  performance.  In¬ 
deed  it  is  far  too  well  known  and 
appreciated,  to  render  any  such  dis- 
(juisition,  at  this  time  of  day,  accept¬ 
able  to  the  generality  of  readers. 

The  sole  object  of  this  paper, 
therefore,  will  be  to  exhibit  the 
oriirinal,  or  first,  edition  of  Johnson’s 
Lii’e  of  Savage  to  the  notice  of  our 
readers.  That  edition  is  by  no  means 
generally  known  ;  and  though,  of 
course,  not  very  antique,  is  still  in¬ 
teresting  to  persons  at  all  curious  in 
literary  history.  It  is,  indeed,  re¬ 
markable  how  soon  first  editions  of 
works  disappear,  and  become,  in  a 
manner,  extinct,  either  from  their 
being,  in  many  cases,  thrown  aside 
on  the  publication  of  handsomer,  and, 
it  may  be,  amended  editions,  or 
from  their  becoming  lost  (particular¬ 
ly  when  small  works)  amidst  the 
lumber  of  libraries,  when  the  collect¬ 
ed  works  of  deceased  authors  super¬ 
sede  them  on  the  shelves.  Perhaps, 
however,  one  cause  of  the  seeming 
disappearance  of  first  editions  of  old 
and  clderli/  works  (if  I  may  so  ex¬ 
press  myself)  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
number  of  copies  printed  for  them 
being  generally  limited. 

At  all  events,  (whatever  may  be 
said  of  many  first  editions,)  that  of 
dohnson’s  Life  of  Savage  is  very 
little  known,  and  some  of  our  read¬ 
ers  may,  perhaps,  be  gratified  by  a 
notice  of  it. 

1  he  “  Life  of  Savage,”  which  is 
now  generally  read  as  one  amongst 
r  Lives  of  the  most  eminent 
Lnglish  Poets,”  (the  author’s  most 
popular  work,)  was  written  many 
years  before  the  publication  of  that 
Celebrated  series  of  Biographies.  The 
^’^Kageraent  with  the  booksellers  for 
'writing  “  The  Lives  of  the  Poets” 
"as  made  in  the  year  1T77,  when 


the  Life  of  Savage”  had  already 
been  thirty-three  years  before  the 
public.  It  was  published  in  174<1<, 
anonymously,  as  a  separate  work, 
the  author  having  previously  an¬ 
nounced  his  intention  of  writing  it 
in  the  **  Gentleman’s  Magazine”  for 
August  1743.  The  following  is  a 
copy  of  the  title  :  **  An  Account  of 
the  Life  of  Mr  Richard  Savage,  Son 
of  the  Earl  Rivers.  London :  printed 
for  J.  Roberts,  in  Warwick- Lane. 
MDCCXLIV.”  In  the  space  which 
is  generally  oecupied  by  the  author’s 
name,  there  is  a  very  indifferent  and 
common-place  engraving  of  flow'ers.  i 

The  book  is  printed  in  duodecimo, 
(pp.  180,)  the  type  pnettygood,  but 
the  paper  seemingly  coarse.  Let  us, 
ho w' ever,  proeeed  to  the  internals. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  re¬ 
marked,  that  the  pages  are,  to  a 
modern  eye,  excessively  crowded  with 
capitals,  but  not  without  sifstem ; 
for  all  substantives  are  printed  with 
capital  initial  letters,  according  to 
the  old  custom.  Some  few  words, 
here  and  there,  are  also  spelt  other¬ 
wise  than  we  now  spell  them ;  for 
instance,  gaoler,  impliciie,  persued, 
See.  We  will  extract  a  paragraph, 
as  an  exemplification  of  the  tw’o  pre¬ 
ceding  remarks. 

(Page  158.)  **  To  complete  his 
Misery,  he  w'as  persued  by  the  Offi¬ 
cers  for  small  Debts  which  he  had 
contracted ;  and  was,  therefore,  ob¬ 
liged  to  withdraw  from  the  small 
Number  of  Friends  from  whom  he 
had  still  Reason  to  hope  for  Favours. 
His  Custom  was  to  lye  in  Bed  the 
greatest  Part  of  the  Day,  and  to  go 
out  in  the  Dark  with  the  utmost 
Privacy,  and  after  having  paid  his 
Visit,  return  again  before  Morning 
to  his  Lodging,  which  was  in  the 
Garret  of  an  obscure  Inn.” 

The  text  of  the  original  edition 
(with  the  exception  of  some  poeti¬ 
cal  extracts,  hereafter  pointed  out) 
seems  to  be  precisely  the  same  as 
that  in  those  commonly  read ;  but 
the  notes  are  more  full  and  frequent 
in  the  first,  and  in  them  are  intro¬ 
duced  many  pieces  of  Savage's  poetry, 
afterwards  omitted. 

.  In  a  note  at  page  27  are  insert^ 
the  **  affecting  lines”  published  ori¬ 
ginally  by  wr  Hill  in  the  Elain 
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Dealer;  which,”  says  Doctor  John-  Savage’s  excellent  friend,  Mr  Hill, 
son,  “  he  asserts  to  have  been  writ-  by  the  foregoing  poetical  statement,* 
ten  by  Mr  Savage  upon  the  treat-  encouraged  (as  is  knowi^  a  subscrip! 
ment  received  by  him  from  his  mo-  tion  to  a  Miscellany  of  roemsforhis 
ther,  but  of  which  he  was  himself  benefit.  **  To  this  Miscellany,”  says 
the  author,  as  Mr  Savage  afterwards  Johnson,  “  he  (Savage)  wrote  a^rt- 
declared.”  We  transcribe  the  lines  face,  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of 
in  question  for  the  reader’s  perusal :  his  mother’s  cruelty  in  a  very  un- 
,  , ,  .  ,  j  common  strain  of  humour,  and  with 

Hopeless,  abandon  d,  aimless,  and  op.  ^  gaiety  of  imagination  which  the 

Lost  flight,  and  every  way  distress’d ,  f ,  hj?  subscription  probably 

Cro.shiscoldb;d,inwUddisorierthrown,  P^duced.  1  hts  “  preface  tssome- 
Thus  sighed  friendless  and  alone ;  what  long,  but  parts  of  it  ®re  very 

“  Why  do  1  breathe  ?— What  joy  can  amusing  j  and  we  will  not  withhold 
being  give,  the  reader,  in  this  place,  a  nior- 

When  she  who  gave  me  life  forgets  I  <^eau  which  Johnson  has  so  highly 
live—  commended.  1 1  is  as  follows : 

Feels  not  these  wintry  blasts,  nor  heeds  «  Crudelis  mater  magis,  an  puer  impro. 

my  smart,  bus  ille  ? 

But  shuts  me  from  the  shelter  of  her  “  Improbus  ille  puer,  crudelis  tu  quoque 

heart-.-  mater.'* - Virg. 

Saw  me  expos’d  to  want,  to  shame,  to  „  readers,  I  am  afraid,  when  they 

To  mr;hich  make  it  mucry  to  be  lUchard  Savage  joined  so 

close  and  so  constantly  to  non  of  the 

Cast  me,  regardless,  on  the  world’s  bleak  ® 

ridiculous  vanity  what  is  the  eitect 

And  bade  me  be  a  wretch,  while  yet  a  unhappy  necessity,  which  my 

child  ?  hard  fortune  has  thrown  me  under. 

“  Where  can  he  hope  for  pity,  peace,  I  am  to  be  pardoned  for  adhering  a 
or  rest,  little  tenaciously  to  my  father,  be- 

Who  moves  no  softness  in  a  mother's  cause  my  mother  will  allow  me  to  be 
breast  ?  nobody,  and  has  almost  reduced 

Custom,  law,  reason,  a//,  my  cause  forsake,  me,  among  heavier  afflictions,  to  that 
And  Nature  sleeps,  to  keep  my  woes  uncommon  kind  of  W’aiit  which  the 
axeake  !  of  ilmmca  complained  of  at 

Crime,  which  the  cruel  scarce  believe  can  settling  among  them,  when 

«ru  -1.  r  .  they  came  to  beg  names  of  the  En- 

The  kind  are  guilty  of,  to  rum  me.  f  said  thev'l  we  are  poor 

E'en  she  who  bore  me  blasts  me  with  her  fnen  o^ourselL,  and  We  none  we 
And  meant  ray  fortune,  moke,  herself  my  nature  of  those  to 
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of  the  fathers  ujmh  the  children,  it 
was  considered  as  what  could  regard 
tnc  only  ;  and  in  that  reason,  1  sup¬ 
pose,  it  had  been  inconsistent  with 
the  rules  of  sanctity  to  assign  provi¬ 
sion,  out  of  my  mother’s  returned 
estate,  for  support  of  an  infant  sinner. 

“  Thus,  while  legally  the  son  of 
one  Karl,  and  naturally  of  another, 
1  am  nominally  nobody's  son  at  all ; 
for  the  lady  having  given  me  too  much 
father,  thought  it  but  an  equivalent 
deduction  to  leave  me  no  mother,  by 
way  of  balance  ;  so  1  am  sported  into 
the  world,  a  kind  of  shuttlecock  be¬ 
tween  Law  and  Nature.  If  Law  had 
not  beaten  me  back,  by  the  stroke  of 
an  Act,  on  purpose,  1  had  not  been 
above  wit,  by  the  privilege  of  a  man  of 
quality  ;  nay,  1  might  have  preserved 
into  the  bargain,  the  lives  of  Duke 
Hamilton  and  Lord  Mohun,  whose 
dispute  arose  from  the  estate  of  that 
Karl  of  Macclafield,  whom  (but  for 
the  mentioned  Act)  1  must  have  call* 
ed  father ;  and  if  Nature  had  not 
struck  me  off  with  a  stronger  blow 
than  Law  did,  the  other  Lari,  who 
was  most  emphatically  my  father, 
could  never  have  been  told  1  was 
dead,  when  he  was  about  to  enable 
me,  by  his  will,  to  have  lived  to  some 
purpose.  An  unaccountable  severity 
of  a  mother,  whom  I  was  then  not 
old  enough  to  have  deserved  it  from, 
and  by  which  1  am  a  single  unhappy 
instance  among  that  Nobleman’s  na¬ 
tural  children,  and  thrown  friend¬ 
less  on  the  world,  without  means  of 
supporting  myself,  and  without  au¬ 
thority  to  apply  to  those  whose  duty 
1  know  it  is  to  support  me. 

“  Thus,  however  ill  qualified  I  am 
to  live  by  my  wits,  I  have  the  best 
plea  in  the  world  for  attempting  it, 
since  it  is  too  apparent  that  I  was 
born  to  it.  Having  wearied  my 
judgment  with  fruitless  endeavours 
to  be  happy,  1  gave  the  reins  to  my 
fancy,  that  1  might  learn,  at  least, 
to  be  easy** 

Ihe  author  proceeds — **  But  1 
cease  to  speak  of  mysef,  that  1  may 
say  something  of  my  Miscellany ;  ’ 
and  accordingly  he  here  enters  in¬ 
to  some  particulars  relative  to  that 
work,  which  it  is  needless  to  trans- 

r*  three  con¬ 

cluding  paragraphs  of  the  preface : 

\  *  return  to  the  lady,  my  mo¬ 
ther.  Had  the  celebrated  Mr  Locke 


been  acquainted  with  her  example,  it 
bad  certainly  appeared  in  his  Chapter 
against  innate  practical  principles, 
because  it  would  have  completed  his 
instances  of  enormities ;  some  of 
which,  though  not  exactly  in  the  or¬ 
der  that  he  mentions  them,  are  as 
follow:  Have  there  not  been -{says 
he)  whole  nations,  and  those  of  the 
most  civilized  people,  amongst  whom 
the  exposing  their  children  to  perish 
by  want,  or  wild  beasts,  has  been  a 
practice  as  little  condemned  or  scrupled 
as  the  begetting  therni  Were  I  in¬ 
clinable  to  be  serious,  1  could  easily 
prove  that  1  have  not  been  more 
gently  dealt  with  by  Mrs  Bret :  but 
if  this  is  any  way  foreign  to  my  case, 
1  shall  find  a  nearer  example  in  the 
whimsical  one  that  ensues. 

“  It  is  familiar  (says  the  afore¬ 
cited  author)  among  ihe  Mengre- 
lians,  a  people  prof  essing  Christianity, 
to  bury  their  children  alive,  without 
scruple.  There  are  indeed  sundry 
sects  of  Christians,  and  1  have  often 
wondered  ^which  could  be  my  m6»m- 
ma*s;  but  now  1  find  she  piously 
professes  and  practises  Christianity 
after  the  manner  of  the  Mengrelians. 
She  industriously  obscured  me,  when 
ray  fortune  depended  on  my  being 
known,  and,  in  that  sense,  she  may 
be  said  to  have  buried  me  alive  ;  and 
sure,  like  a  Mengrelian,  she  must 
have  committed  the  action  without 
scruple,  for  she  is  a  woman  of  spirit, 
and  can  see  the  consequence  without 
remorse.  2*he  Caribbees  (continues 
my  author)  were  wont  to  castrate 
their  children,  in  order  to  fat  and  eat 
them.  Here,  indeed,  I  can  draw  no 
parallel ;  for,  to  speak  justice  of  the 
lady,  she  never  contributed  ought  to 
have  me  pampered,  but  always  pro¬ 
moted  my  being  starved :  nor  did 
she,  even  in  my  infancy,  betray  fond¬ 
ness  enough  to  be  suspected  of  a  de¬ 
sign  to  devour  me  ;  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  not  enduring  me  ever  to  ap¬ 
proach  her,  offered  a  bribe  to  have 
me  shipped  off,  in  an  odd  manner, 
to  one  of  the  plantations.  When  1 
was  about  fifteen,  her  affection  be¬ 
gan  to  awake,  and,  had  1  but  known 
my  interest,  1  had  been  handsomely 
provided  for.  In  short,  I  was  soli¬ 
cited  to  be  bound  apprentice  to  a 
very  honest  and  respectable  occupa¬ 
tion — a  shoemaker,  an  offer  which 
I  undutifully  rejected.  I  waa,  in 
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fine,  unwilling  to  understand  her 
in  a  literal  sense,  and  hoped  that, 
like  the  Prophets  of  old,  she  might 
have  hinted  her  mind  in  a  kind  of 
parable,  or  proverbial  way  of  speak¬ 
ing  ;  as  thus — That  one  time  or  other 
1  might,  on  due  application,  have  the 
honour  of  taking  the  length  oj her foot, 
Mr  Locke  mentions  another  set 
of  people  that  despatch  their  children, 
if  a  pretended  Astrologer  declares 
them  to  have  unhappy  stars.  Per¬ 
haps  my  mamma  has  procured  some 
cunning  man  to  calculate  my  nativi¬ 
ty  ;  or,  having  had  some  ominous 
dream,  which  preceded  iny  birth, 
the  dire  event  may  have  appeared  to 
lier  in  the  dark  and  dreary  bottom 
of  a  china  cup,  where  cofiee-stains 
arc  often  consulted  for  prophecies, 
and  held  as  infallible,  as  were  the 
leaves  of  the  ancient  sybils.  To  be 
jiartly  serious :  I  am  rather  unwill¬ 
ing  to  wrong  her  judgment,  by  sus¬ 
pecting  it  to  be  tainted  a  little  with 
the  tenets  of  superstition,  than  sup- 
])osc  she  can  be  mistress  of  a  seared 
conscience,  and  act  on  no  principle 
at  all.” 

Such  is  the  ''  humorous”  Pre¬ 
face,  which  we  leave  without  com¬ 
ment  to  our  reader's  digestion. — 
“  En  aiHint  !'* 

In  the  text  of  the  first  edition  (pp. 
100-1-2,)  is  inserted  a  Poem  by  Sa¬ 
vage,  entitled  “  'J'he  Volunteer  Lau- 
reat,  a  Poem  on  the  Queen’s  llirth- 
day,  humbly  addressed  to  Her  Ma¬ 
jesty  being  the  first  of  a  series  of 
adulatory  annual  productions,  for 
each  of  which  the  Queen  remitted 
the  unhappy  author  fifty  pounds. 
Perhaps  his  birth-day  effusion  was 
judiciously  omitted  in  the  subsequent 
editions  of  “  The  Life  of  Savage;” 
yet,  in  the  case  of  omission,  the  ex¬ 
pressions  which  commence  the  follow¬ 
ing  )>aragraph  ought  certainly  to  have 
been  altered  or  modified.  At  the 
close  of  the  poem,  the  biographer 
proceeds — “  Such  was  the  perfor¬ 
mance,’  &c ;  and  these  precise 
words  are  retained  in  the  separate 
editions  of  the  “  Lives,”  from  which 
the  poem  itself  is  excluded.  A  si¬ 
milar  observation  may  be  applied  to 
another  passage  in  this  work,  where 
ai>oein,  that  was  inserted  in  the  first, 
is  omitted  in  other  editions  of  the 
“  Life  of  Savage.”  \\ a  allude  to 
the  satirical  poem,  entitled  Lon- 
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don  and  Bristol  delineated,”  which 
was  written  by  Savage  when  in  high 
dudgeon  with  the  Bristolians.  This 
performance  is  banished  from  the 
text  in  the  collected  **  Lives yet 
the  paragraph  which  should  imme¬ 
diately  follow  it  is  rendered  some¬ 
what  unintelligible,  by  an  expression 
that  refers  to  the  satire  as  inserted. 
The  author,  having  transcribed  the 
poem,  goes  on — “  When  he  had 
brought  this  poem  to  its  present  state, 
which,  without  considering  the  chasm, 
is  not  perfect,”  tkc. ;  and  so  it  stands, 
rather  incoherently,  in  the  **  Lives.” 
The  satire  in  question  is  a  very  spi¬ 
rited  performance,  so  far  as  it  goes. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  its  ill- 
fated  author’s  last  poetical  effort; 
and  Doctor  Johnson  justly  remarks 
on  it,  that,  though  unfinished  in  the 
main,  the  first  and  last  parts  are 
w’orked  up  with  great  spirit  and 
elegance.”  We  shall  conclude  this 
paper  with  some  extracts  from  the 
satire,  which  is  as  bitter  and  ran¬ 
corous  a  production  as  can  well  be 
imagined : — 

“  Two  sea-port  cities  mark  Britannia's 
fame, 

And  these  from  commerce  different  ho¬ 
nours  claim. 

What  different  honours  shall  the  Muses 

While  one  inspires  and  one  untunes  the 
lay  ? 

Now  silver  Isis  bright’ning  flows  along, 
Echoing  from  Oxford's  shore  each  clas¬ 
sic  song ; 

Then  weds  with  Tame;  and  there,  0 
London,  see, 

Swelling  with  naval  pride,  the  pride  of 
thee  ! 

Wide,  deep,  unsullied  Thames  mcan- 
d’ring  glides. 

And  bears  thy  wealth  on  mild,  majestic 
tides ; 

Thy  ships,  with  gilded  palaces  that  vie, 
In  glittering  jwmp,  strike  wond’ring 
China's  eye ; 

And,  thence  returning,  bear,  in  splendid 
state. 

To  Brituiii's  merchants,  Jndui's  eastern 
freight. 

India  her  treasures,  frt)ra  her  western 
shores, 

Due  at  thy  feet  a  willing  tribute  pours; 
Thy  warring  navies  distant  nations  awe, 
And  bid  the  w’orld  obey  thy  righteous  law. 
Thus  shine  thy  manly  sons  of  liberal  mind ; 
Thy  Thange  deep-busied,  yet  as  courts 
refined ; 
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Councils,  like  Senates  that  enforce  debate  What  smiles  thy  sons  must  tn  their  foes 


With  tiuent  clotiuence  and  reason’s 
u'cight ; 

Whose  patriot  virtue  lawless  power  con¬ 
trols, 

Their  liritish  emulating  Rormn  souls. 

Of  these  the  worthiest  still  selected  stand. 

Still  lead  the  Senate,  and  still  save  the 
land. 

Social,  not  selfish,  lu're,  O  Learning,  trace 


excite ! 

Thy  sons,  to  whom  all  discord  is  delight ; 
From  whom  eternal  mutual  railing  (lows. 
Who  in  each  others’  crimes  their  own 
expose ; 

Thy  sons,  though  crafty,  deaf  to  Wis¬ 
dom’s  call. 

Despising  all  men,  and  despis’d  by  all.” 
Poor  Savage  pursues  the  strain  of 


Thy  friends,  the  lovers  of  all  human  race  !  .  "  V 

^  ’  virulent  abuse,  in  which  he  rakes  up 

InadarklKittomsunk,  O,  Bn,/o//now  scandalous  and  reproachful 

With  native  malice  lift  thy  low’ring  “"U  eptthet  that  occurred  to  his 


brow  ! 

Then,  as  some  hell-born  sprite,  in  mortal 
guise, 

borrows  the  shape  of  goodness,  and  be¬ 
lies 

All  fair,  all  smug,  to  yon  proud  hall  in¬ 
vite. 

To  feast  all  strangers,  ape  an  air  |iolite  ! 


indignant  imagination,  and  concludes 
his  poem  with  the  following  lines : 

“  Boast  swarming  vessels,  whose  plebeian 
state 

Owes  not  to  merchants,  but  mechanics* 
freight ; 

Boast  nought  but  pedlar-fleets— in  war’s 
alarms 


I  rom  Cambria  drain  d,  or  England  s  Unknown  to  glory,  as  unknown  to  arms ; 


western  coast. 

Not  elegant,  yet  costly  banquets  boast ; 

Hevere,  or  seem  the  stranger  to  revere  ; 

rraisc,  fawn,  profess, — be  all  things  but 
sincere ; — 

Insidious  now,  our  bosom-secrets  steal. 

And  there  with  sly  sarcastic  sneer  reveal. 

rresent,  we  meet  thy  sneaking,  treach’rous 
smiles ; 

The  harmless  absent  still  thy  sneer  re¬ 
viles  ; 

Such  as  ill  thee  all  parts  superior  find. 

The  sneer  that  marks  the  fool  and  knave 
combin’d  ; 

When  melting  Pity  would  afford  relief, 


Boast  thy  base  ToUcy  *,  and  thy  turn-spit 
dogs. 

Thy  Hauler's  horses  and  thy  human 
iiogs ; 

Upstarts  and  mushrooms,  proud,  relent¬ 
less  hearts. 

Thou  blank  of  sciences  !  thou  dearth  of 
arts ! 

Such  foes  as  Learning  once  was  doom’d 
to  see— 

Ilunsy  Goths,  and  Vandals,  were  but 
types  of  thee. 

“  Proceed,  great  Bristol,  in  all-rightcous 
ways, 


The  ruthless  sneer  that  insult  adds  to  And  let  one  justice  heighten  yet  thy 


What  friendship  can’st  thou  boast  ?  what 
honours  claim  ? 


praise ; 

Still  spare  the  catamite,  and  swinge  the 
whore. 


To  thee  each  stranger  owes  an  injur’d  And  be— whate’er  Gomorrah  was  bc- 


^  IBetiuatton  to  iHCiJtreiisJ* 

1  HOiT  fair  and  sweet  possessor  of  my  Now,  with  the  critics  rude,  whate’er  my 
heart !  fate, 

hose  smiles  of  love  are  life  and  hope  Ce  m'est  egal,  so  thou  approve  my 
to  me,  lays. 

Inch  to  each  joy  an  added  charm  im-  For  none  more  justly  can  appreciate 
l>art.  Poetic  numbers,  or  adjudge  the  bays. 

1 11  e’en  (why  not  ?)  inscribe  my  lays  But,  oh,  my  darling  !  I  anticipate 

to  thee  :  Something  from  thee  more  dearly-lov’d 

I”  or  thou,  belov’d  and  ever -loving,  art  than  praise :  .  ^ 

My  love,  and  so  my  patroness  shalt  be :  Speed,  speed  the  blissful  hour,  my  soul  s 
To  whom  is  rather  due  this  votive  song,  delight ! 

Sweet !  than  to  thee,  to  whom  myself  .Which  shall  our  fortunes,  as  our  hearts, 
belong  ?  unite. 


•  A  place  where  the  MerchanU  used  to  meet  to  transact  their  aflihirs,  ^orc  the 
Exchange  was  erected.  Sec  Gentleman's  ^agazine,  Vol.  XIII.  p.  496 
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Lo,  Hymen  wait*— with  glowing  cheek  With  joy’s  anticipation,—*©  to  thee, 

and  eye,  Life  of  my  heart  I  I  turn  enraptur’d 

And  flaming  torch,  at  loving  bosoms  now  : 

lit—  For  oh  !  with  thee,  I  fondly  trust  to  And 

O’er  his  bright  form  the  quiver’d  Cupid*  Transport  at  once,  and  tranquil  peace  of 
fly,  '  mind. 

Round  him  the  sylphic  sister  Graces  ,  ...  ,  . 

^  *  May  Time,  advancing  in  his  onward  flight, 

,  ,  L  ’  •  I  w  u  — •  u  Strew,  love,  our  mutual  path  with 

Love's  chafing  company  1  Each  wish,  thornless  flowers, 

,  u  «  And  still  lie  wing’d  w  ith  ever-new  de- 

Oh,  maiden  dear  I  young  Hymen  trca-  ..  .  ® 

siircs  it  *  ^  ^  • 

’Tis  his  best  joy  to  see  his  altars  blaze  ;  beckoning,  bright,  prospective. 

We  will  not  teaze  him,  will  we,  by  delays  ?  „  -  u  r  •  i. 

Far  from  our  skies  be  every  hue  of  night ; 
Lady — though  few  the  years  I  yet  have  Peace,  joy,  and  love,  dispel  life’s  ga- 
told,  thering  show^ers  ! 

Though  manhood’s  signet  scarcely  Lost  in  each  other,  be  it  our’s  to  prove 
seals  my  brow.  The  soul-felt  harmonies  of  wedded  love. 

1  could  to  thee  soft  tales  of  love  unfold,  .  ,  ,  ... 

Which  oft  hath  sway'd  my  passionate  A"**  ““y  P"  “O"  the  dear 

But  LoveTnflamraU  bosoms-save  the  childhood,  gladdening  life's  domes- 

tic  years,— 


cold— 


And  mine  was  never  cold ;  or,  dearest,  Wakening  within,  sweet  partner  of  my 


choice. 


Had'st  been  the  object  of  a  flame  less  The  quick  solicitude  of  hopes  and  fears! 

_ _  •'  Oh  !  if  on  earth  man  s  spint  may  rejoice, 


strong 


If  there  he  gladness  in  this  vale  of  tears, 

Than  that  w'hich  now  inspires  my  heart  ...  .  , 

_ ,  ^  Tis  in  the  home  retired— where  Love 

and  song.  .  ,  . 

°  hath  made 

Yes— I  have  lov’d ;  for  love  and  letter’d  His  calm  retreat,  embower’d  in  myrtle 
case  shade. 

Were  my  soul’s  pastime— cherish’d  .  u  n 

still  and  dear  United  hearts  make  home,  so  we  snail 

As  ever  he,  whom  loves  enchantments  .  .  ...  ,  - 

A  home  within  ourselves — for  ours  are 


Pours  his  enthusiast  soul  in  Beauty’s  ..  ,  , _ _ 

j  V  es,  dearest !  wiilt  thee,  tis  home  every- 

_ i! _ _ _ _  .v_  where — 


Apart  from  thee,  the  wide  world  yields 

W'hispcring  romance— which  most  I  ,  me— none. 

lov’d  to  hear  Kindred  in  heart  and  mind,  and— oh, 

Then  was  I  fickle— yet  even  then  I  ^  .  .u  hrietM 

long’d  strong  love  together,  the  bright 

To  proi’c  how  deeply  Hymen’s  cause  was  „  ,  •  „i,«n 

wrong’d.  ^  ^  ^  Seeth  not  two  happier  beings,  nor  shall 


Not  unsuccessful  in  my  loves,  I  grew 
More  circumspect  in  loving ;  and  awhile 

Pleasure’s  bright  eye,  and  Beauty’s  sun-  ^  ^  ^  -ffionrM 

niest  hue.  Now,  fare  thee  well— beloved,  afnancea 

Beam’d  all  in  vain  my  bosom  to  be-  bride  I 

guile.  Swift  fly  the  lingering  hours  till  thou 

Nor  from  my  heart  one  sigh  of  passion  ^  .  ,  j-  i 

drew;  Then,  the  wish’d  knot  indissolubly 

I  basked  serene  in  many  a  rosy  smile  :  j  t  oil 

But  even  stUl  my  heart  was  warm ;  ^  * 

though  free  thine. 

I  lost  my  freedom, when  t  look’d  on  thee !  Through  future  years,  my  solace  and  my 

pride,  .  ,, 

And  now  I  am  thine  own  unchangeably ;  Thy  love  the  day-star  of  my  joy 
The  sweet  fulfilment  of  my  hopes  art  shine : 

^  .  And  I— but  oh  I  who— who  love’a 

As  the  toet  mariner,  o’er  a  wintry  sea,  may  tell  ? 

Looks  towards  his  haven,  from  the  So,  till  we  meet  united,  fare  thee  well* 
wave-beat  frow,  .....  P. 


Beneath  his  glorious  skies,  than  you  and 
me ! 
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/.  Assimilation  of  the  Jurisprudence 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland* 

“  It  was  from  the  rising  of  ix)pular 
feeling  in  Scotland  that  religious  freedom 
and— !)>•  consequence  we  may  truly  say — 
civil  liberty  extended  itself  into  the  sou¬ 
thern  parts  of  the  Island.  It  is,  therefore, 
not  impossible  that  the  English  people 
may,  ere  long,  come  to  regret  their  indif¬ 
ference  about  their  Scottish  neighbours, 
or  even  have  to  thank  them  for  some 
new  improvements  on  their  own  institu¬ 
tions,  still  capable,  as  we,  here,  think  of 
Iwing  in  many  respects  bettered.” — LcU 
ter  to  Mr  Peel  on  Scots  Law  Courts, 

In  our  Number  of  July  last  we 
called  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
the  report  of  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
inissioners  upon  the  Scots  Courts, 
and  to  the  Scots  Judicature  Bill. 
The  subject  far  surpasses,  in  import¬ 
ance,  any  other  object  of  public  dis¬ 
cussion,  relative  to  Scotland,  that  has 
been  introduced  since  the  Union.  It 
is  proposed  to  regulate  the  whole 
course  of  proceedings  in  the  Scots 
(’ourts  of  Justice,  from  the  origin  of 
the  cause  until  its  termination,  and 
the  sentence  of  the  Judge  be  put  in 
execution,  by  attachment  of  the  real 
or  personal  estate  of  the  debtor,  or  of 
his  person. 

It  is  not  merely  as  to  Scotland 
that  we  view  the  measure  as  likely 
to  lead  to  beneficial  consequences  and 
improvements.  The  extraordinary 
sensation,  and  the  spirit  of  public 
inquiry  and  discussion  to  which  it 
has  given  rise  in  Scotland,  we  hope 
''ill  soon  be  extended  to  the  consti¬ 


tution  of  the  English  Courts,  and 
the  system  of  administering  the  laws 
of  England.  The  Scots  people  even 
have  a  material  interest  in  the  im¬ 
provements  of  the  system  of  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  forms  of  proceedings,  and  princi¬ 
ples  of  law,  followed  in  England  and 
Ireland.  By  the  treaty  of  Union, 
the  Scots  were  admitted  to  a  partici¬ 
pation  of  the  benefits  of  the  trade 
and  navigation  of  England ;  and  that 
measure  must  be  imperfect  until  the 
Scots,  in  their  transactions  with  the 
English  people,  can  derive  benefit 
from  the  Courts  and  Laws  of  Eng¬ 
land.  At  present,  the  Scots  have  al¬ 
most  no  access  to  or  benefit  from 
the  English  Courts.  Both  countries 
are  considered  in  law  as  foreign  to 
each  other.  In  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Procurators  before  the 
High  Courts  of  Admiralty,  after 
noticing  some  of  the  defects  of  the 
English  Courts,  it  is  stated,  “  At 
present,  according  to  the  footing  in 
which  the  jurisdictions  and  forms 
of  proceedings  of  the  English  Courts 
are  placed,  no  Scots  merchant  would 
think  of  resorting  to  them,  so  great  is 
the  apprehension  of  the  difficulty  and 
expense  of  conducting  a  process  in 
an  English  Court.  It  is  believed,  that 
a  similar  prejudice  is  sometimes  en¬ 
tertained  by  English  merchants  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  Scots  Courts.  But  this  pre¬ 
judice  would  be  in  a  great  measure  re¬ 
moved,  if  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ad¬ 
miralty  Courts  of  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland,  were  placed  precisely 
on  the  same  footing,  and  the  rules  of 


*  Thoughts  on  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  by  Archibald 
Swinton,  W.  S.,  Edin.  W.  &  C.  Tait.  1824. 

IVompt  Remarks  upon  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  and  Suggestions  for  the 
preparation  of  Causes.  By  Alex.  Mundell.  London,  J.  Bigg ;  and  Edinburgh, 

augh  &  Innes.  1824. 

Letter  to  the  Landed  Proprietors  of  Scotland.  By  Sir  A.  Muir  Mackenzie,  Bart. 
of  Dclvine.  Edin.  Manners  &  Miller.  1824. 

Hints  relative  to  the  BilL  Edin.  Printed  at  the  University  Press.  1824. 

Report  by  the  Committee  of  the  Society  of  Writers  to  the  Signet.  Dissent  subjoin- 
wl<  and  Two  I.etters  to  the  Deputy-Keeper  of  the  Signet,  by  William  Bell,  W.S. 

Report  upon  and  objections  to  the  Bill  in  so  far  as  relates  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
High  Court  of  Admiralty  of  Scotland,  and  the  proposed  transfer  of  Causes  from  that 
Court  to  the  Jury  Court ;  and  Suggestions,  with  an  Appendix,  containing  Heads  of  Bills 
or  the  better  regulating  and  assimilating  the  Jurisdictions  and  forms  of  proceedings 
of  the  Courts  of  Admiralty  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  consolidating  the 
Maritime  Law.  By  a  Committee  of  the  Faculty  of  Procurators  before  the  High 
Court  of  Admiralty.  Edin.  Oliver  &  Boyd,  and  G.  &  W.  B.  Whittaker,  London. 
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inariliine  law  coiisoliJatcd ;  and  a 
great  step  would  thus  be  made  for 
gradually  introducing  a  more  gene¬ 
ral  assimilation  of  the  laws  of  the 
three  kingdoms ;  a  matter  which, 
from  the  constant  and  encreasing  in¬ 
tercourse  since  the  Union,  certainly 
appears  of  very  general  importance. 
“In  the  present  state  and  relation 
of  the  two  countries/*  says  Professor 
Bell,  “  it  is  a  most  desirable  object, 
a  gradual,  and  at  last  a  perfect  assi¬ 
milation  of  the  English  and  Scottish 
Jurisprudence.”  That  Report  takes 
a  view  of  the  jurisdictions  of  the  En¬ 
glish  Courts  of  Common  Law  and 
Equity — shews  the  (ictions  on  which 
the  jurisdictions  are  founded — con¬ 
trasts  them  with  the  system  of  juris¬ 
diction  in  Scotland — and  adds,  “  It 
humbly  appears  to  the  Committee, 
that  the  Courts  of  Law  and  Equity  in 
fhigland  might  form  only  one  general 
('ourt ;  and  that  the  different  Courts 
of  Exchequer,  Common  Pleas,  King's 
Bench,  and  Chancery,  should  form 
merely  branches  of  such  general 
Court,  each  having  the  same  extent 
of  jurisdiction  both  in  Law  and 
Equity ;  and  that  the  House  of 
Lords  ought  to  be  the  ultimate  Court 
of  Appeal  for  England,  Scotland,  and 
the  Colonies,  in  all  cases,  whether 
before  the  Law,  Equity,  Ecclesiasti¬ 
cal,  or  Admiralty  Courts.  In  this 
way,  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland, 
and  the  Supreme  Court  in  Ireland, 
would  be  placed  on  the  same  footing, 
with  respect  to  jurisdiction,  as  the 
general  Court  at  Westminster,  and 
the  House  of  Lords,  as  the  highest 
Court  of  Appeal,  would  preserve  a 
uniformity  in  the  proceedings  and  in 
the  principles  of  the  law.”  This  re- 
j>ort  not  only  demonstrates  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  a  general  assimilation  of  the 
jurisdictions  and  consolidation  of  the 
laws  of  the  three  kingdoms,  but,  as 
respects  the  Admiralty  Courts  and 
law,  gives  the  heads  of  Acts  of  Par¬ 
liament,  by  which  the  assimilation 
and  consolidation  might  be  practi^ 
cally  carried  into  effect. 

The  other  pamphlets,  mentioned  in 
the  note  on  the  preceding  page,  are 
confined  to  an  examination  of  the 
Scots  Judicature  Bill.  The  prompt 
remarks  and  suggestions  contain 
some  hints  worthy  of  consideration  ; 
but  some  of  the  hints  appear  to  be 
founded  on  erroneous  vievrs.  The 
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“  letter”  of  Sir  A.  Mackenzie,  and 
the  “  HINTS,”  which  seem  to  be  by 
the  same  author,  are  chiefly  directed 
to  the  abolition  of  the  Jury  Court  as  a 
separate  tribunal,  and  its  incorpora- 
tion  with  the  ancient  system  of  the 
Court  of  Session ;  but  Sir  Alexander  s 
views  as  to  the  Scots  Acts  of  Sederunt 
are  entirely  erroneous.  We  are  con¬ 
vinced  no  practitioner  would  befound 
who  would  concur  in  them.  The  “  re¬ 
port”  of  the  committee  of  Writers 
to  the  Signet  is  signed,  and,  we  pre¬ 
sume,  drawn  up  by  the  Commissioner 
who  prepared  the  View  of  the  Scots 
forms  of  process  in  the  Appendix  No. 
I V.  of  the  Report  of  the  Parliamentary 
Commissioners.  In  so  far  as  the  mo¬ 
nopoly  of  the  Writers  to  the  Signet  is 
concerned,  that  view  is  very  obscure, 
and  the  same  vagueness,  as  may  be 
anticipated,  pervades  the  Report.  In 
our  last  Number  we  pointed  out 
the  abuses  of  the  present  objec¬ 
tionable  system  of  signet  writs,  in¬ 
cluding  summonses,  homings,  cap¬ 
tions,  &c.  The  Report  seems  de¬ 
signedly  to  blink  the  question, 
and  modestly  proposes  that  the  sum¬ 
mons  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  its  present  form  “  untouched !” 
This  recommendation  must  be  view¬ 
ed  with  considerable  jealousy.  It 
does  not  seem  to  be  calculated  to 
satisfy  the  public.  The  system  of 
signet- writs  is  now  well  understood, 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  serve  an 
apprenticeship  to  acquire  that  know¬ 
ledge.  Every  expensive  and  super¬ 
fluous  form  in  tlie  administration 
of  justice  ought  to  be  abolished. 
The  people  of  Scotland  have  long 
groaned  under  this  monopoly,  and 
marks  of  its  ruinous  eftects  may  be 
traced  in  every  village  and  valley 
of  Scotland.  Such  of  the  Writers 
to  the  Signet  as  are  respectable,  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  aware  of  the  objections 
to  the  system,  and  would  cordially 
rejoice  to  see  it  abolished ;  but  there 
are  others,  amongst  the  Writers  to 
the  Signet,  who  will  cling  to  the 
monopoly  to  the  last,  although  ut¬ 
terly  indefensible ;  and  the  Judges, 
so  far  from  desiring  the  abolition  o 
the  abuse,  have,  by  a  late  Act  of 
derunt,  done  all  they  can  to  render  i 
perpetual.  In  other  respects,  tne 
Report  is  equally  vague  and  unsatis¬ 
factory,  and  displays  neither  correc 
nor  enlarged  views.  It  proposes,  m 
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substance,  to  continue  the  present 
system  of  special  pleadings,  with  the 
exception  of  some  trifling  sugges¬ 
tions.  It  is  obvious  that  the  framers 
of  the  Report  have  not  studied  the 
Knglish  practice,  and  sliould  it  com« 
under  the  notice  of  any  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  barristers,  who  are  members  of 
the  Legislature,  the  suggestions  must 
apjK'ar  crude,  and  neitlier  adapted  to 
lissen  expenses  nor  materially  to  im¬ 
prove  the  Scots  system  of  pleading, 
or  assimilate  it  to  the  English  prac¬ 
tice  of  special  pleading. 

II.  Bill- Chamber. 

“  Tlic  Bill-Chamber,  and  all  the  clerks 
wnnccted  with  it,  might  be  beneficially 
done  away.  Applications  which  at  pre¬ 
sent  are  made  there  might,  with  some 
slight  alterations,  be  made  directly  to 
any  one  of  the  permanent  Lords  Ordi¬ 
nary,  by  which  the  lieges  would,  in  ef¬ 
fect,  have  a  choice  of  courts,  and  the  bu¬ 
siness  would  go  on  and  be  conducted  like 
the  other  business  of  the  Court.”— OArcr- 
uitions  by  Mr  Ritchie^  S.S.C.-t  in  1818. 

Since  the  institution  of  the  College 
of  Justice  in  1537,  it  has  been  the 
practice,  in  the  vacations,  for  each  of 
the  thirteen  ordinary  Judges  to  per¬ 
form  the  duty  of  the  Bill-Chamber 
weekly  in  rotation.  After  this  prac¬ 
tice  had  continued  for  387  years,  the 
Judges,  soon  after  the  appointment  of 
Lord  Kldin,  issued  an  order,  which 
is  not  even  entered  amongst  the  Acts 
of  Sederunt,  laying  the  whole  duty 
of  the  Bill-Chamber  upon  his  Lord¬ 
ship.  On  this  occasion,  the  practi¬ 
tioners,  who,  in  behalf  of  their  clients 
and  the  public,  had  the  chief,  or  at 
least  some  interest  in  the  measure, 
were  not  called  upon  to  state  their 
opinions  with  respect  to  the  expe¬ 
diency  of  the  change  of  a  practice 
which  had  existed  for  so  many  cen¬ 
turies.  But  to  render  this  import¬ 
ant  innovation  permanent  under  the 
sanction  of  the  Legislature,  a  clause 
has  been  introduced  into  the  new 
hill,  (but  without  any  reference  to 
the  order  of  the  Scots  J udges  already 
*n  operation,)  “  That  the  junior 
Lord  Ordinary,  in  the  Court  of  Ses¬ 
sion,  shall  officiate  as  Lord  Ordinary 
on  the  bills  at  all  times  T 

N  either  the  Report  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners,  nor  the  opinions  of  any  of 
the  learned  persons,  in  the  appendix 
^0  the  Report,  recommend  this  inno- 
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vation,  nor  to  delegate  power  fur 
ever  to  the  Scots  J  udges  to  regulate, 
by  Acts  of  Sederunt,  the  forms  of 
j>rocess  of  the  Supreme  and  Inferior 
Courts  of  Scotland,  although  one  of 
the  reasons  urged  for  passing  tlie  bill 
at  the  end  of  last  session  was,  that 
it  corresponded  in  every  particular 
to  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners. 

Now  tins  clause,  with  respect  to 
the  Bill-Chamber,  w’e  humbly  con¬ 
ceive,  with  the  greatest  possible  de¬ 
ference,  is  highly  inexpedient,  and 
may  be  attended  with  very  in¬ 
jurious  consequences — while  there 
can  be  no  hardship  whatever  in  re¬ 
quiring  each  of  the  thirteen  ordi¬ 
nary  Judges,  during  the  vacations,  to 
perform  a  portion  of  the  six  months 
duty  of  the  Bill-Chamber,  which 
portion  would  be  only  one  fortnight, 
and  thus  allowing  the  junior  Judge, 
as  well  as  all  the  other  J  udges,  five 
months  and  two  weeks  of  relaxation. 
A  more  absurd  regulation,  both  as 
respects  the  public  and  the  junior 
Judge,  cannot  easily  be  imagined. 
Indeed,  during  last  spring  vacation, 
complaints  w'ere  loudly  made  against 
the  injurious  effects  of  the  measure, 
which  were  soon  felt.  The  business 
in  the  Bill- Chamber  became  too 
heavy  for  one  Judge  to  perform,  and 
without  imputing  the  slightest  blame 
to  the  learned  Judge,  upon  whom 
the  performance  of  such  heavy  duty 
was  in  the  first  instance  laid,  causes 
were  said  to  remain  frequently  too 
long  undecided.  From  the  nature  of 
Bill-Chamber  causes,  they  require  ge¬ 
nerally  the  most  urgent  despatch,  and 
should  seldom  remain  at  avizandum, 
that  is,  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Judge,  undecided,  above  twenty-four 
hours.  It  is  no  answer  to  the  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  proposed  clause,  that  the 
present  junior  Judge  may  be  willing 
to  undertake  the  laborious  duty.  But 
the  public  have  a  material  interest, 
that  the  Bill-Chamber  duty,  while 
the  Bill- Chamber  exists,  shall  be 
performed  with  the  necessary  de¬ 
spatch,  and  that  one  Judge  shall  not 
be  over-burdened,  nor  required  to 
perform  the  proper  duty  of  other 
twelve  Judges,  wno,  during  the  same 
time,  are  unemployed. 

By  53  Geo.  III.,  c.  64,  §  2,  it  if 
enacted,  that,  “  during  the  spring, 
autumn,  and  Christmas  vacations, 
the  whole  thirteen  Ordinary  Lorda  of 
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Session  shall  contimic  to  officiate  as  a  Bill  of  Suspension,  applied  for  cx- 
( Irdinaries  on  the  Bills,  by  rotation,  penses.  His  Lordship  refused  to 
each  week/’ — 'fhis  act  is  not  repeal-  allow  such  expenses,  and  found  the 
ed  ;  but  it  woiihl  appear  that  an  Act  charger  liable  in  the  expenses  of  op- 
of  I’arliaineut  has  been  virtually  set  posing  the  demand.  On  appeal  to  the 
aside  by  a  mere  order  of  the  Scots  Inner- House,  their  Lordships  (7th 
Judges,  which  is  not  even  entered  July  1824)  “  Find  that  the  awarding 
amongst  the  Acts  of  Sederunt.  A  qf  such  expense  in  the  Bill-Chamber 
stronger  instance  cannot  be  selected  was  inept,  and  accordingly  in  so  far 
for  inducing  the  Legislature  to  rescind  alter  the  interlocutor  complained  of.” 
for  ever  the  power  of  the  Scots  Judges  If  the  proper  functions  of  the  Bill- 
to  enact  Acts  of  Sederunt,  and  thus  Chamber  be  so  little  understood, 
to  set  aside  even  Acts  of  Parliament,  even  in  Scotland,  our  friends  on  the 
But  the  new  bill  is  also  materially  sauth  of  the  Tweed  may  have  some 
objectionable  and  defective,  in  so  far  difficulty  to  understand,  even  what 
as,  by  several  of  its  clauses,  the  Bill-  is  the  meaning  of  the  Bill-Chamber, 
Chamber,  and  advocations  and  sus-  as  there  is  nothing  analogous  to  it  in 
pensions,  are  proposed  to  be  continu-  England,  except,  perhaps,  the  Corn¬ 
ed,  and  not  entirely  abolished.  jnittee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  which 

The  establishment  of  the  Bill-  judges  of  the  comi)etency  of  appeals 
Chamber  we  consider  as  one  of  the  to  that  House.  For  their  information 
greatest  defects  or  abuses  that  exists  we  may  shortly  state,  that  it  is  a 
ill  the  administration  of  justice  in  branch  of  the  Court  of  Session,  hav- 
Scotland.  ing  jurisdiction  to  review  the  judg- 

Neither  the  Scots  institutional  wri-  inents  of  all  inferior  J iidges  on  appeal 
ters,  nor  Acts  of  Parliament,  nor  in  the  form  of  a  bill  of  suspension  or 
Acts  of  SetleruiU,  contain  any  histo-  advocation,  to  the  effect  of  refusingthe 
rical  information  with  respect  to  the  bill,  or  declaring  whether  it  must  be 
origin  of  the  Bill-Chamber.  There  allowed  to  pass  for  consideration  on 
are  numerous  Acts  of  Sederunt,  es-  the  merits  before  the  Lord  Ordinary 
tablishing  and  increasing  the  fees  of  and  Inner  House  Judges  of  the  Court 
the  Bill-Chamber,  but  none  declar-  of  Session.  If  the  bill  be  passed,  it 
ing  its  constitution  and  the  extent  of  is  exvede  or  extracted  at  full  lengthy 
its  functions  and  jurisdiction.  It  at  a  neavy  expense,  in  the  form  of 
seems  to  have  arisen  in  the  jirogrcss  letters  of  suspension  or  advocation 
of  time  from  custom.  But  so  little  under  the  signet,  in  virtue  of  which 
is  the  practice  and  powers  of  the  the  respondent  is  to  appear 

Judges  sitting  in  the  Bill-Chamber  in  the  Court  of  Session  as  upon  a 
understood,  that  the  practitioners,  new  action.  If  the  bill  be  refused 
clerks,  and  Judges,  are  often  appeal-  upon  the  first  appeal,  a  second  bill 
cd  to  in  vain  for  information.  For  may  be  presented  in  the  vacation.  If 
instance,  in  the  case  of  a  bill  of  sus-  it  be  passed,  the  same  course  of  pr(^ 
pension  or  advocation  refused  with  cedure  as  upon  a  first  passed  bill  is 
costs,  and  a  second  bill  presented  and  followed.  If  a  second  bill  be  refus- 
passed,  the  clerks  in  the  Bill-Cham-  ed,  an  appeal  may  be  presented  to 
her,  who  are  presumed  to  know  the  the  Inner  House,  which  may  remit 
practice  in  it  from  the  time  of  David  to  the  Lord  Ordinary  to  pass  the 
II.,  reported  that  the  costs  of  the  bill;  or  if  the  Ordinary’s  judgment 
first  bill  must  be  paid,  although  the  refusing  the  bill  be  affirmetb.ao  ap- 
interlocutor  awarding  them  had  been  peal  is  competent  against  the  Inner 
submitted  to  review  by  a  second  bill.  House  interlocutor  to  the  House  of 
and  the  interlocutor  itself  altered  by  Lords.  If  that  House  remit  to  paw 
the  passing  of  the  second  bill.  The  the  bill— for  in  this  shape  this  is  all 
late  Lord  Kinnedder  found  the  prac-  that  can  be  done,  if  the  judgment  of 
tice,  as  reported,  erroneous  and  ah-  the  Inner  House  Bill-Chamber 
surd  upon  principle,  and  it  has  since  not  affixed— there  must  be  a  peti- 
been  discontinued.  In  another  case,  tion  to  the  Court  of  Session  to  apply 
which  came  lately  before  Lord  Eldin,  the  reversal,  and  after  all 
the  present  Ordinary  in  the  Bill-  the  round-al^ut- course  must  still  be 
a  charger,  (^respondent,)  followed  of  getting  the  bill  passedr- 
who  had  been  successful  in  opposing  expede — the  party  simmoned^'^^ 
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brought  before  the  Lord  Ordinary 
in  the  Outer  House,  who  is  then  per- 
nhttcil,  for  the  first  time,  to  decide 
on  the  vicriisy  by  affirming  or  alter¬ 
in'^  the  judgment  of  the  inferior 
du°lgc.  An  appeal  against  his  judg¬ 
ment  is  still  competent  to  the  Inner 
House  Judges— and  after  their  judg¬ 
ment  another  appeal  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  In  this  way,  a  person  who 
raises  an  action,  say  for  only  £.13, 
in  an  inferior  court,  may  be  involved 
in  two  sets  of  appeals,  the  first  to 
the  Hill-Chamber  and  House  of 
JiOrds,  and  the  second  to  the  Court 
of  Session  and  House  of  Lords,  and 
an  expense  incurred  of  £.100  in  the 
Hill-Chamber,  £.100  in  the  Court 
of  Session,  £.850  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  in  all  £.450  on  each  side,  or 
on  both  sides  £.900,  which,  (except 
the  expenses  in  the  House  of  Lords,) 
so  far  as  allowed  on  taxation,  the 
loser  may  have  in  the  end  to  pay  ! 
That  this  statement  is  not  exagger¬ 
ated,  no  one  versant  in  the  practice 
will  pretend  to  deny.  Nor  can  it 
be  denied,  that  the  continuance  or 
possibility  of  such  forms  and  expense 
in  the  administration  of  justice  being 
sanctioned,  is  a  flagrant  abuse,  and 
calls  loudly  for  amendment. 

Hut  this  is  not  all.  There  are 
two  principal  clerks  of  the  bills, 
whose  offices  are  sinecures,  and  the 
appointment  vested  in  the  crown, 
ami  two  depute  clerks  and  an  assis¬ 
tant,  who  do  all  the  duty.  The  for¬ 
mer  Commissioners  reported,  that  the 
lees  of  these  officers,  exacted  from 
the  suitors,  amount,  on  an  average 
of  three  years  preceding  1st  January 
1H15,  to  £.2186,  48.  lid.  per  an¬ 
num.  They  proposed,  by  transfer¬ 
ring  the  duties  of  the  clerks  of  the 
hills  to  two  of  the  principal  clerks  of 
session,  at  £.200  each,  and  two  de¬ 
putes  at  £.450  each,  to  reduce  the 
expense  of  the  establishment  £.900 
per  annum. 

But  that  Report  proceeds  on  the 
footing  of  the  Bill-Chamber  being 
continued,  and  the  alterations  pro- 
l>osed  by  it  would  not  sufficiently  re¬ 
move  the  evil.  For  it  humbly  appears 
lo  us,  that  not  only  the  whole  expense 
of  the  establishment  in  future  may  be 
wved,  but  that  the  whole  proceedings 
ui  the  Bill- Chamber,  and  letters  of 
suspension  and  advocation,  should 
be  altogether  abolished  as  unaeces- 
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sary.  Of  course,  the  present  officers 
would  receive^  compensation  from 
the  Exchequer. 

The  remedy  is  simple  and  obvi¬ 
ous  : — Instead  of  appealing  to  the 
Court  of  Session  through  the  cir¬ 
cuitous  form  of  the  Bill-Chamber,  in 
which  the  Lord  Ordinary,  the  Inner- 
House,  and  House  of  Lords,  can 
merely,  in  the  first  instance,  pass  the 
bill— allow  the  case  to  be  removed  at 
once  into  the  Court  of  Session,  by  a 
short  note  or  petition,  and  considered 
on  the  merits,  first  by  the  Lord  Or¬ 
dinary,  and  on  appeal  by  the  Inner 
House.  It  seems  doubtful  whether 
any  caution  should  be  exacted  on 
presenting  such  note  or  petition  ;  at 
all  events,  it  should  only  be  for  fu¬ 
ture  expenses.  The  depute  and  as¬ 
sistant  clerks  might  receive  this 
caution,  and  the  bond  of  caution 
might  form  a  step  of  the  process,  or 
remain  in  their  custody  like  a  receipt 
for  consigned  money  till  sent  to  the 
extractor.  But,  perhaps,  it  would  be 
better  if  the  bond  of  caution  w'ere 
lodged  in  the  Inferior  Court.  If  so, 
the  expense  of  correspondence  as  to 
the  sufficiency  of  cautioners,  which  is 
sometimes  considerable,  would  be 
saved,  and  the  Sheriff-Clerk,  from 
his  local  knowledge,  would  be  well 
qualified  to  judge  of  the  sufficiency 
of  the  cautioners  offered.  Caution 
being  found,  the  cause,  upon  a  short 
note,  or  petition  of  appeal,  as  above- 
mention^,  should  <jome  before  the 
Lord  Ordinary,  sitting  in  the 
Outer  House,  in  the  first  instance. 
If  sufficiently //rcyximi  before  the  In¬ 
ferior  Court,  by  mutual  cases  or  me¬ 
morials,  no  farther  additions  to  the 
pleadings  should  be  ^lermitted  ;  but 
if  those  memorials  should  appear  to 
the  Lord  Ordinary  imperfect,  an  ad¬ 
dition  to  each,  as  in  the  case  of  an 
appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  might 
be  permitted.  The  cause  should 
then  either  be  reported  to  the  Inner 
House,  for  despatch,  or  follow  the 
same  course  as  an  original  action  be¬ 
fore  the  Court  of  Session. 

This  plan  is  not  without  some  kind 
of  sanction  from  the  analogy  in  cases 
of  bankruptcy.  In  these  cases,  the 
assistant-clerks  receive  caution,  and 
act  as  clerks  before  the  Lord  Ordi¬ 
nary  sitting  in  the  Bill-Chamber. 
This  sufficiently  shews  the  practical 
biliiij  and  simplicity  of  the  proposed 
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plan.  It  would  have  this  additional  tion  generally  applies  to  a  country 
recoimnendation,  that  the  annual  writer,  who  writes  a  memorial  or  Uu 
fees  of  upwards  of  £.2000,  exacted  ter  to  the  Edinburgh  attorney,  who 
from  the  litigants,  would  be  saved  ;  prepares  the  writ  or  summons,  and 
that  about  £.100  of  expenses  on  each  sends  it  to  the  country,  to  be  served  on 
side  of  a  keenly-litigated  case  in  the  the  defender  by  a  Messenger  at  Anns, 
Jiill-Chamber,  and  £.250  in  tlie  qua  “  Sheriff  in  that  part  specially 
House  of  Lords,  would  likewise  be  constituted’*  by  the  writ.  The  de- 
prevented ;  and  that  the  whole  pro-  fender  next  employs  an  attorney  to 
cedure  in  the  Bill-Chamber  would  prepare  defences.  He  either  draws 
be  no  longer  necessary.  The  Lord  the  defence,  and  gets  it  revised  and 
Ordinary  on  the  bills  would  be  re*  signed  by  Counsel,  or  writes  a  memo- 
lieved  from  a  heavy  load  of  duty,  rial  to  enable  Counsel  to  draw  the  de- 
and  might  take  a  share  of  the  ge-  fence.  The  action  is  then  enrolled, 
neral  business  of  the  Court  of  Ses-  to  be  debated  viva  voce  by  Counsel 
sion,  as  one  of  the  eifrht  permanent  before  the  Lord  Ordinary.  To  enable 
Ordinaries,  who  would  then  have  theCounsel  to  plead  the  case  at  length 
sufficient  time  to  call  a  jury,  and  before  the  Judge,  the  Attorney  on 
preside  at  the  jury  trial,  where  ne-  each  side  draws  a  memorial,  con- 
cessary,  in  any  case  brought  before  taining,  at  full  length,  statements  of 
them.  It  would  also  follow  that  the  the  facts,  pleas,  and  arguments,  of 
exiK'nsive  establishment  of  a  separate  which  a  short  summary  only  is  given 
Jury  Court  would  be  no  longer  ne-  in  the  summons  and  defences.  Upon 
cessary  to  be  defrayed  by  the  public,  hearing  thisdebate,  the  Lord  Ordinary 
_  either  decides  the  case  in  point  of  law, 

TTT  nr  .  o  •  I  I.  or,  if  he  think  a  proof  necessary,  he 

II.  U  rits  and  t^pecial  1  leadings.  orders  a  condescendence  of  the  facts 

“  Let  us  exert  our  Scottish  wits  in  ma-  without  argument,  which  the  defen- 
luring  the  system  by  sjxjcial  pleading  in  der  answers,  and  each  of  these  papers 
our  ancient  court.  The  science  of  Scot-  is  afterwards  exchanged  and  amend- 
land  in  the  nineteenth  century  is  surely  gj.  According  to  this  practice,  there 
«iual  to  a  task  supjwsed  to  be  performed  be  the  following  writ- 

in  England  in  the  thirteenth  century.  All  ten  pleadings,  viz.: 

undsundry  Will  be  improv  ed  by  the  edort.-  j  Summons.  2,  Amendment.  3,  De- 

OpinwHoj  Mr  J  orsyth,  Advocate.  4,  Debate.  5,  Condescend- 

riic  HejK)rt  of  the  Parliamentary  ence.  6,  Answers.  7,  Revised  Con- 
Commissioners  does  not  display  much  descendence.  8,  Revised  Answers; 
knowledge  of  the  existing  forms  and  and,  9,  Another  debate.  Finally, 
the  course  of  pleading  in  the  Court  the  Jury  Clerks  prepare  the  issues, 
ot  Session.  Ihe  general  view,  al-  which  are  tried  by  a  Jury, 
ready  noticed,  given  by  one  of  the  TheCounseland  Judges  are,  in 


C  om mission ers,  in  the  Appendix  No.  neral,  little  versant  with  the  preli- 
IV.,  is  very  imperfect,  and  by  no  minary  writs  and  special  pleadings, 
means  calculated  to  give  those,  who  Hence  they  seldom  think  of  improv- 
are  not  already  acquainted  with  the  ing  them.  Nor  is  it  the  interest  of 
Scots  practice,  an  accurate  notion  of  the  Attornies  to  make  any  sugges- 


to  ascertain  the  subject  lor  decision,  wise  in  their  own  conceit  to  imagine 
and  then  to  decide.  Each  party  must  for  a  moment  that  they  arc  ignorant 
state  his  own  case,  and  the  points  at  of  this  branch  of  professional  educa- 
issue  must  be  collected  from  these  tion,  and  they  are  also  vain  enough 
opj>osite  statements.  1  hus  far  the  to  think  that  they  alone  are  qualified, 
cou^  of  every  system  of  judicature  by  knowledge  and  education,  to  act 
IS  the  same.  But  the  practices  of  as  Legislators  in  this  department, 
mnerent  tribunals  essentially  differ.  On  this  assumption  they  enact  their 
1  hese  preliminary  judicial  steps  are  rescripts,  or  Acts  of  Sederunt,  which 
known  by  the  name  of  wkits  and  are  so  objectionable,  and  so  loudly 
SPECIAL  pleadings.  Complained  of  by  every  honest  prac- 

In  k^cotland,  the  pursuer  of  an  ac-  titioner.  But  it  is  no  doubt  true, 
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and  it  not  unfrequcntly  happens, 
that  actions  are  rashly  brought, 
aiul  that  the  summons  and  defences 
are  prepared  with  much  looseness 
and  want  of  precision.  The  Attor- 
nies,  however,  are  not  altogether  to 
blame  for  this.  They  have  much 
ditiiculty  in  obtaining  accurate  infor¬ 
mation,  and  the  parties  often  misre¬ 
present  the  facts  to  them,  which  they 
discover  for  the  first  time,  from  the 
statement  of  the  opposite  party. 

In  England,  a  suit  is  usually  com¬ 
menced  hy  a  short  writ.  It  directs 
the  Sheriff  to  summon  the  defendant 
to  aj)pcar  on  a  certain  day,  to  answer 
to  a  matter  at  the  instance  of  the 
plaintiff.  It  contains,  besides,  no 
special  statement,  and  merely  states 
the  general  conclusions  for  payment 
of  a  specific  sum.  The  statement  on 
which  the  action  is  founded  is  after¬ 
wards  filed  in  the  form  of  a  declara¬ 
tion.  The  answer  to  this  is  called  a 
jilcd,  which  is  either  dilatory  or  per¬ 
emptory.  If  the  defendant  deny  the 
facts  in  the  declaration,  it  is  called  a 
jilea  in  bar  of  the  action.  If  the  facts 
in  the  declaration  be  supposed  to  be 
true,  but  the  action  be  objected  to  on 
a  plea  of  law,  the  defence  is  called  a 
demurrer  to’  the  declaration.  The 
plaintiff,  in  reply,  is  then  allowed  to 
lodge  a  joinder  in  issue.  And  upon 
these  pleadings  issue  is  joined  in  fact 
or  in  law.  But  if  the  plaintiff,  in¬ 
stead  of  joining  issue,  object  to  the 
sufficiency  of  the  demurrer  in  point 
of  law,  he  may  lodge  a  replication. 
In  that  case,  the  defendant  may  du- 
j)ly  by  a  rijoinder,  upon  which  issue 
in  law  is  usually  joined.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  before  joining  issue,  there 
should  be  any  farther  altercation  ne¬ 
cessary,  the  parties  may,  until  they 
arrive  at  an  issue,  lodge  a  surrejoin- 
dery  rebutter,  surrebutter,  These 
special  pleadings  are  prepared,  out  of 
1  ourt,  not  by  Attornies,  but  by  spe¬ 
cial  pleaders,  without  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  orders  by  a  J  udge.  A  rule 
of  Court,  corresponding  in  effect  to 
our  avizandum  and  caption,  either 
obliges  a  party  to  lodge  his  paper, 
or  forecloses  him  if  he  improperly 
delay  lodging  his  pleading. 

In  Scotland,  a  great  deal  of  the 
tune  of  the  J udges  is  occupied  in  is¬ 
suing  orders  for  the  lodging  of  papers, 
^8  also  attended  with  consider¬ 
able  expense,  but  which  in  England  u 


almost  unknown.  The  English  sys¬ 
tem  of  special  pleading,  and  fram¬ 
ing  issues  of  fact  and  law,  have  attain¬ 
ed  great  perfection.  In  Scotland,  it 
is  said,  that  the  system  of  special 
pleading  is  several  centuries  behind 
that  of  England.  If  the  English 
system  be  the  best  and  cheapest, 
there  appears  no  good  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  extended  to  Scotland, 
with  such  improvements  as  may 
adapt  it  to  the  Scots  practice. 

In  Mr  Ferguson’s  pamphlet,  which 
we  have  perused  with  much  pleasure, 
he  thinks  the  technical  terms  and 
phraseology  of  English  writs  and 
pleadings,  and  the  very  names  of 
the  actions,  prove  that  Scotchmen 
must  be  in  terra  coffnita  whenever 
they  enter  any  province  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  law.  Consequently  it  is  in  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  in  object  alone,  that  these 
two  systems  can  agree.”  But  we  hum¬ 
bly  presume  to  entertain  a  different 
opinion.  In  order  to  effect  an  assimila¬ 
tion  of  the  two  systems,  why  should 
the  systems  of  jurisdiction,  forms  of 
proceedings,  and  technical  phraseo¬ 
logy,  in  either  country, be  an  obstacle.^ 
Let  these  be  abolished  on  both  sides 
of  the  Tweed,  and  a  general  assimi¬ 
lation  of  the  jurisdictions,  forms  of 
proceedings,  and  principles  of  law,  in¬ 
troduced.  Let  names  be  given  to  the 
pleadings  which  will  be  equally  un¬ 
derstood  in  either  country.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  first  step  is  the  writ,  to 
bring  the  party  into  Court.  Let 
this  in  every  case  be  called  a  sum¬ 
mons,  and  let  all  the  different  kinds 
of  writs  in  England,  by  whatever 
name  known,  for  merely  bringing  a 
party  into  Court,  be  abolished.  2. 
The  party  being  in  Court,  the  next 
step  is  a  declaration.  This  term  might 
be  adopted  in  both  countries.  3.  The 
third  step  is  the  defence,  answer,  or 
lea.  The  word  answer  would  per- 
aps  be  the  most  simple  to  adopt. 
4.  The  following  step  is  the  demur¬ 
rer,  joinder,  replication  or  reply. 
This  pleading  should  perhaps  be 
called  amendment  to  declaration  /  and 
the  surrejoinder,  rebutter,  or  duply, 
might  be  called  the  amendment  to 
the  answer,”  &c.  In  this  way,  unne¬ 
cessary  and  barbarous  terms  would 
give  place  to  more  simple  and  obvious 
terms,  without  any  violation  of  the 
principles  of  pleadings  in  England  or 
in  Scotland ;  and  an  assimilation  or 
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consolitlation  of  the  two  systems  expenses,  out  of  Court.  The  Coin- 
might  be  very  easily  anil  speedily  in-  inissioners,  however,  state  that  they 
troiluced.  If  an  assimilation  of  the  do  not  think  it  advisable  to  recom- 
forms  of  procetlure  should  be  intro-  mend  **  any  attempt  to  imitate  the 
duceil,  equally  applicable  to  Eng-  English  practice  of  special  pleading.*' 
land  and  Scotland,  an  assimilation  But  it  humbly  appears  to  us,  that  the 
of  the  principles  of  law,  which  is  so  clauses  in  the  new  bill  for  the  regu- 
desirable,  would  gradually  follow,  lation  of  the  summons  and  prepara- 
and  the  benefits  would  be  felt,  not  tory  pleadings,  although  they  might 
only  by  the  country  at  large,  but  produce  some  improvements,  are  not 
also  by  the  Judges,  and  particularly  calculated  to  introduce  any  very  ma- 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  adminis-  terial  advantage,  or  saving  of  cx- 
tering  justice.  pense.  It  seems  to  us  quite  possible 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  to  introduce  such  a  similarity  of  the 
the  English  Commissioners  would  Scots  practice  to  the  English  system, 
liave  attempted  to  introduce  the  prin-  as  would  tend  very  materially  to  les- 
ciples,  at  least,  of  the  English  prac-  sen  the  expense  and  improve  the 
ticc,  by  which  the  preparatory  plead-  system  of  Scots  wTits  and  plead¬ 
ings  are  prepareil  better,  and  at  less  ings  *. 


•  Since  writing  the  above  article,  we  observe  that  the  Report  of  the  Faculty  of 
Procurators  has  been  sanctioned  by  that  body,  and.  published  under  their  authority. 
As  we  approve  generally  of  that  Report,  and  the  Resolutions  founded  upon  it,  we 
.subjoin  the  Resolutions,  which,  it  was  moved  at  a  General  Meeting  of  that  body, 
should  lie  on  the  table,  and  be  considered  at  next  General  Meeting,  viz. 

Resolved, 

I.  That  we  highly  approve, 

(I.)  Of  the  general  object  of  the  Act  4th,  Geo.  IV.,  c.  84.,  the  preamble  of  which 
states,  that  “  it  is  expedient  that  due  and  proper  information  should  be  obtained  con¬ 
cerning  the  Forms  of  Process  and  Courts  of  Law  i.i  Scotland,  and  the  course  of  ap- 
|K*als  from  the  Court  of  Session  to  the  House  of  Lords,  to  the  intent,  that  salutary 
regulations  should  be  made  and  established  in  respect  thereof.” 

(2.)  Of  the  clause  in  the  proposed  bill,  by  which  each  of  the  divisions  of  the  Inner 
House  of  the  Court  of  Session  shall  consist  of  four  Judges  only,  and  that  seven  Or¬ 
dinary  Judges  shall  perform  the  business  of  the  Outer  House. 

(II.)  Of  the  clauses  by  which  it  is  intended  to  be  enacted.  That  no  judgment  shall 
be  pronouncetl  by  the  Judges  till  the  record  be  satisfactorily  completed,— that  the 
Judges  shall  state  the  grounds  of  their  decisions, — and  that  one  judgment  of  the  Lord 
Ordinary,  and  another  of  the  Inner  House,  shall  be  final,  without  any  representation 
or  jKtitioM  being  comjx'tcnt ; — from  all  of  which  we  anticiimte  that  great  benefits  will 
arise. 

(4.)  Of  the  clause  allowing  the  Lord  Ordinary  to  attend  and  take  part  in  the  de- 
lilxrations  of  the  Inner  House  when  his  own  judgments  are  reviewed.  But  we  dis¬ 
approve  of  allowing  the  Lord  Ordinary  to  vote  in  such  cases. 

II.  That,  from  our  ex|>erience  and  practice,  we  arc  convinced  that  the  proposed 
Bill  is  liable  to  the  following 

OBJECTIONS  : 

(1.)  That  the  Judges  and  Officers  of  the  Jury-Court  arc  not  sufficiently  qualified 
by  the  knowletlge  of  maritime  customs  and  laws,  which  appear  to  us  indispensable 
for  preparing  issues  for  the  trial  of  maritime  causes. 

(2.)  That  the  Jury^Courty  a$  a  scjmrate  irihunuL  ought  to  he  abolished,  ond  tt* 
pavers  transferred  to  the  Court  of  Session  and  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  ancient  jurisdictions  of  those  courts, 

(3.)  That  all  causes  to  be  tried  by  Jury  ought  to  be  prepared  for  detcrminatio.i, 
and  the  issues  made  up,  under  the  inspection  of  the  Judges  and  Clerks  of  the  Courts, 
resjiectively,  Ixfore  which  the  causes  are  instituted. 

(4.)  That  the  study  of  maritime  law  embraces  a  very  extensive  field,  and  requ^ 
a  knowledge  of  the  Admiralty  jurisdiction  and  jurisni'udence  of  other  nations 
seafaring  persons,  ship-owners,  and  merchants,  genev'ily  prefer  the  Admiralty  Courts; 

and  every  maritime  cause  requires  despatch  ; _ that  In  Scotland,  the  Admiralty  Court 

has  already  the  power  of  remitting  issues  for  Jury  trial,  where  necessary,  and  is  P®' 
culiarly  adapted  for  the  pre{)aration  and  determination  of  maritime  and 
questions ; — that  tin;  fees  of  Court  arc  well  regulated  and  moderate that  the  daajf 
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ml  cjpcnce  of  obtaining  a  Judgment  before  the  Court  of  Admiralty  aro  much  lea 
than  they  would  be  before  the  Jury  Court  in  its  present  form,  or  indeed  before  any 
olfur  tribunal  in  the  united  kingdom  that  the  mode  of  appeal  from  the  said  Court 
at  once  to  the  Inner  House  is  easy  and  summary  ; — that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  said 
Court  is  guaranteed  by  the  Act  of  Union  ; — that,  in  the  words  of  Professor  Bell,  “  This 
trilninal  having  thus  a  jurisdiction  in  maritime  and  mercantile  causes,  w  ith  jwwer  to 
(lirect  trials  by  special  Jury  for  ascertaining  |X)ints  of  mercantile  usage,  may  proj^erly 
be  calletl  the  Maritime  and  Mercantile  Court  of  Scotland,  and  seems  ca¬ 
pable  of  producing  the  most  beneficial  cAects  in  maturing  this  most  important  branch 
«)1‘  the  law  of  the  country.” — That,  for  these  and  other  reasons,  we  are  decidedly  of 
ojiinion,  that  the  clause  in  the  proposed  Bill,  by  vs’hich  actions  on  {K)licics  of  insurance, 
on  the  Edict  NauUr  Cauponcs  Stahulariiy  on  charter  parties,  and  bills  of  lading,  for 
freight,  and  other  contracts  for  the  carriage  of  goods  by  water,  and  for  the  wages  of 
the  masters  and  mariners  of  ships,  are  proposed  to  be  transferred  from  the  Admiralty 
Court  to  the  Jury  Court,  would  be  highly  prejudicial  to  the  maritime  law,  and  be  at¬ 
tended  with  most  injurious  consequences  to  the  mercantile  and  maritime  classes  in  the 
united  kingdom. 

(5.)  That  the  clause  proposing  to  transfer  the  prize  jurisdiction  of  the  Scots  Admi¬ 
ralty  Court,  is,  in  our  opinion,  highly  objectionable,  and  in  direct  contravention  of  the 
Act  of  Union  bcl  ween  the  two  kingdoms.  The  former  Commissioners,  in  their  Re|X)rt, 
stated,  that  this  jurisdiction  has  been  exercised  in  Scotland  prior  and  suliscquent  to  the 
Union, — that  its  continuance  is  “  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  service,  as  well  as  con¬ 
formable  to  the  settlement  of  the  judicial  authorities  of  Scotland  by  the  articles  of 
i  ^nion," — and  that  “  it  would  be,  in  many  respects,  unfit  and  incongruous,  that  the 
High  Court  of  Admiralty  of  England  should  exercise  an  indirect  jurisdiction  within 
tlic  bounds  of  the  Admiralty  of  Scotland.” 

(().)  That  the  regulations  in  the  Bill^  for  preparing  causes  for  trial  or  judgment^  do 
not  generally  appear  to  be  sufficient^  and  that  new  and  better  regulations  for  the  attain^ 
nicnt  of  that  object  might  be  framed, 

(7.)  That  it  is  highly  inexpedient  that  the  power  of  enacting  such  rules  and  regu^ 
laiions  should  be  delegated  by  Parliament  to  the  Judges^  and  that  all  such  rules  and 
regulations  should  be  fixed  by  legislative  enactments, 

(H.)  That  the  Act  is  likewise  defective,  in  so  far  as  it  does  not  abolish,  1st,  The  pro* 
ccdiirc  in  the  Hill-Chamhcr  ;  and^  2d,  The  present  system  of  issuing  and  preparing 
summonses^  advocations,  suspensions,  homings,  captions,  and  signet  letters  of  every 
(kscription. 


III.  That  we  highly  approve  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  this  Faculty,  by 
wliich  it  is  suggested. 

(1.)  That  it  is  expedient  to  introduce  a  statute  which  should  place  on  a  similar  foot- 
ing  the  jurisdictions  of  the  Courts  of  Admiralty  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland, 
and  regulate  the  forms  of  procedure,  and  consolidate  the  principles  of  law  to  Ikj  fol¬ 
lowed  in  all  maritime  and  mercantile  causes  before  those  Courts,  such  as  the  celebra¬ 
ted  ordinance  of  Louis  XIV.  in  1681,  which.  Chief  Justice  Abbot  says,  wascom|X)8cd 
under  “  the  reign  of  a  politic  prince,  and  the  auspices  of  a  wise  and  enlightened  mi¬ 
nister,  by  laborious  and  learnt  persons,  who  selected  the  most  valuable  principles  of 
nil  maritime  laws  then  existing,  and  which,  in  matter,  method,  and  style,  is  one  of 
the  most  finished  acts  of  legislation  that  ever  was  promulgated  ;”  and  to  w'hich,  his 
Uordship  states,  the  French  people  have  attributed  much  of  their  national  pro8|)erity. 

(2*)  That  as  some  time  must  elapse  before  such  a  statute  could  l)e  framed,  a  tem- 
l>orary  Act  should  be  introduced,  to  assimilate  the  jurisdictions  of  the  Courts  of  Ad¬ 
miralty  of  the  three  kingdoms. 

(‘I*)  That  if  this  measure  cannot  be  immediately  adopted,  several  new  clauses  should 
iHJ  introduced  into  the  Scots  Judicature  Bill,  as  suggested  by  the  Report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  viz. I.  To  repeal  all  the  existing  statutes,  acts  of  sederunt,  and  customs, 
relating  to  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  of  Scotland,  and  to  consolidate  the  same. — 

I.  To  declare  the  extent  and  limits  of  the  Scots  Admiralty,  maritime,  prize,  and  cri¬ 
minal  jurisdiction  ; — to  continue  the  prize  jurisdiction  of  the  Scots  Admiralty  Court ; 

und  to  make  it  lawful  to  appeal  from  the  sentences  of  that  Court,  in  prize  causes, 

lo  the  English  delegates,  as  in  England _ III.  To  regulate  the  whole  forms  of  pro- 

feedings  before  the  Scots  High  Court  of  Admiralty.— IV .  To  render  the  forms  of  ap- 
l>cals  from  sentences  and  judgments  of  the  Judge  Admiral  less  complicated  and  ex- 
I>ensivc.— .^1.)  2?y  abolishing  tise  present  forms  suspension,  advocation,  and  reduction. 

"'(2.)  By  the  Scots  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  although  remaining  as  a  separate 
^  ourt,  being  considered  as  a  branch  of  the  Court  of  Session,  to  the  effect  that  the  sen¬ 
tences  of  the  Judge  Admiral,  in  maritime  and  mercantile  causes,  may  be  brought  un«^ 
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der  review  at  owce,  hy  a  short  note  to  the  Lord  President  of  either  division  of  the  Court 

of  Session,  in  place  of  the  present  forms  of  suspension^  reduction^  and  advocation. _ 

(3.)  By  the  bond  of  caution  lodged  in  the  Admiralty  Court,  comprehending  the  ejt, 
pcuscs  to  be  decerned  for,  both  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty  and  Court  of  Session,  which 
tcould  render  any  proceedings  in  the  Bill-Chamber,  in  such  causes,  altogether  unne¬ 
cessary _ V.  To  allow  the  Judge  Admiral  the  same  salary  as  an  ordinary  Lord  of 

Session,  and  to  prohibit  the  Judge  Admiral  from  practising  as  an  advocate  or  other¬ 
wise _ Lastly.  (1.)  To  regulate  the  forms  of  Admiralty  precepts — (2.)  To  allow  the 

extract  of  the  decree  of  the  Judge  Admiral  to  contain  warrant  to  charge,  arrest,  inhi¬ 
bit,  poind,  and  imprison,  instead  of  the  present  expensive  and  unnecessary  forms,  which 
consist  of,  First  Extract  by  the  Clerk, — Second  Extract,  being  letters  of  arrestment, 
horning,  and  )K)inding,  or  separate  letters  of  inhibition,  under  the  signet  of  the  Court 
of  Session, —  Third  Extract,  being  letters  of  caption. — fS.)  To  regulate  the  fees  of  the 
clerk  and  auditor  of  Court,  and  of  the  procurators.— -(4.)  The  admission  to  sue  on  the 
Poor’s  roll. 

(4.)  That  w'e  highly  approve  of  the  heads  of  bills,  and  the  clauses  which  arc  sub¬ 
joined  to  the  Re|>ort  of  the  Committee,  for  the  purpose  of  practically  carrying  these 
suggestions  into  effect  by  Legislative  enactments. 

IV.  That  petitions,  founded  on  the  above  Resolutions,  be  presented  to  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  to  attain  these  objects. 

V.  That  the  former  Committee  be  rc-apjx)inted,  with  directions : — 1.  To  watch 
the  progress  of  the  measures  in  contemplation,  in  so  far  as  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ad¬ 
miralty  Court  is  concerned  ;  and,  2.  To  transmit  a  copy  of  the  Report  and  Resolu¬ 
tions,  (1.)  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  to  w’hom  the  procurators  feel  grateful  for  the  at¬ 
tention  which  he  has  alw'ays  bestowed  on  the  judicial  arrangements  of  Scotland,  and 
who,  they  feel  confident,  w'ill  at  once  perceive  that  the  objections  and  suggestions  in 
the  Refwrt  are  worthy  of  consideration ;  (2.)  To  Lord  Stowell,  Judge  of  the  High 
Court  of  Admiralty  of  England,  and  to  Sir  John  Connell,  Knight,  Judge  of  the  High 
('ourt  of  Admiralty  of  Scotland,  who  are  |ierhaps  best  qualified  to  appreciate  the 
merits  of  the  measures  proposed  :  (3.)  To  the  Lord  Advocate,  to  w-hom  the  people  of 
Scotland  are  under  so  many  obligations,  for  his  recent  exertions  to  afford  them  an 
op|x)rtunity  to  express  their  sentiments  upon  the  Bill ;  and,  (4.)  To  such  public  bodies 
and  Members  of  Parliament  as  generally  take  an  interest  in  Scots  affairs. 

The  Meeting,  on  the  motion  of  Mr  Prentice,  unanimously  returned  their  thanks  to 
the  Committee,  for  the  great  trouble  they  had  taken,  and  for  the  valuable  information 
they  had  given,  and  afterwards  approved  of  the  Report. 


A  Poem,  by  Peter  Marvel. 

The  following  Poem  is  written  in  It  kills  ennui  upon  a  rainy  day, 

the  ottava  rima,  the  “half-serious  And  rainy  w'eather  is  with  us  quite  na- 

rhyme,*'  of  which  “  Pulci  was  sire.”  tional. 

“  This  way  of  writing,”  says  an  I’m  sometimes  very  grave,  and  sometimes 

illustrious  poet,  speaking  of  Pulcfs 

style _  And  then  grave  people  fly  into  a  passion 

^  all  • 

'•  This  way  of  writing  may  appear  exotic  yet  I  must  write  even  as  my  mood  in- 
lo  the  chaste  readers  of  our  colder  crsiVoo _ 

^  *  My  heart’s  voice  finds  »n  echo  in  my 

yet  we  have  seen,  and  all  poetical  lyre’s. 

mintls,  in  our  day,  have  felt  and  ac-  Here  goes  for  any  random  thoughts  that 
knowledgcd,  that  the  “  way  of  writ-  sprout 

ing  to  which  the  hard  alludes,  ^aiid  In  the  o’erfertile  garden  of  my  brain  • 
in  which  he  excelled)  is  eminently  Whate’er  comes  uppermost  will  furnish 
adapted  to  our  language, — at  least  out 

that  our  language  is  quite  flexible  Sweet  stuff  for  an  extern  poran^us  strain. 

enough,  and  sufliciently  copious,  to  be  That  1  shall  win  applause  I’ve  little  dou  t, 
capable  of  it.  If  not— I’ll  never  touch  a  quill  agmn* 

_  I’ll  tell  you  what  /  love,  and  what  Ihatc, 

I’M  fond  of  writing  poems :  ’tis  a  way  ScribbUng  and  blotting  at  the  finest  raU- 

(>f  pauing  time  that  is  extremely  ra*  Firstly  and  chiefly,  dearly  I  love  womx*'  ^ 
tional  t  world  of  my  existence  here « 
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But  tiuit,  you'll  say,  is  nothing  so  uncom-  Thou  shall  have  kudos  from  my  candid 
moil,  quill ; 

For  where  is  he  who  holds  not  w  oman  For— as  great  L  •  •  •  •  *  •  thinks,  of 

tlear  ?  all  theologies 

I  like  tlie  Greek  nose  better  than  the  The  Christian  is  the  chief — so  1  protest, 
Boman  ;  Thou’rt  of  all  Universities  the  best ! 

I  like  the  French  w  ines  better  than 

their  beer ;  ^  maintain  against  all  Cambridge 

I  love  the  gale  that  skims  the  purple 

heather ;  Heroes  of  hieroglyphics  and  of  fluxions ; 

I  love  TottTONi's  ices — in  hot  w’eather.  Aldrich's  logic  would  floor  nine  in  ten, 

With  all  their  mathematical  deductions. 
I  love  to  see  the  sharp  frost  pinch  the  nose  Cambridge  compared  with  Oxford  !— Oh, 

Of  an  old  woman  till  its  blue  withcold—  my  p^n  1 

Fur  then,  how  ever  her  false  ivory  shews,  ’Tis  too  absurd  a  point  for  thy  con- 
She  can't  help  looking  so  immensely  old ;  structions  : 

Then,  ii  you  give  her  one  or  two  smart  And  that  |)oor  University  I’ll  s[)are>« 

blows  Especially  as  I've  a  brother  there. 

On  neck  or  bottom,  I  will  call  you 

_  Freedom  1  love— and  I  love  glorious 

For  an  old  w'oman,when  she  looks  her  age,  Greece, 

I  s  alw  ays  in  a  d— 1  of  a  rage.  The  clime  of  old  renown,  and  arms,  and 

arts; 

I  love  our  climate,  changeable  and  cloudy,  Long  had  she  slumber'd  in  a  slavish 
It  proves  the  proverb,  “  charming  is  peace, 

variety  Stain'd  the  bright  fame  her  story  yet 

Suburban  dames  are  generally  dowdy,  imparts  ; 

But  still  they  often  shine  in  mix*d  so-  gut  jhe  dreams  of  sluggard  bondage 
•  cease. 

Some  years  ago,  I  loved  an  oatmeal  Now — now  the  glow  of  valour  warms  all 

And  broke  my  fast  on't,  till  it  caus'd  And  modern  Greeks  aw'aken,  and  rebel 

•  Against  the  oppressor  and  the  Infldel ! 

I  like  to  dine  at  flve— be  rather  speedy 

O’er  wine  and  fruit— and  drive  to  see  Oh,  I  love  Greece ! — her  mountains  and 
Mac  READY,  her  isles — 

Or  Kean— I  don't  care  which ;  they're  Her  monuments  of  fame— her  splendid 

lx)th  fine  actors  ;  — 

The  former  plays  a  Roman  to  the  life ;  Her  blue  sea,  w  here  heaven's  mirror'd 
The  other  gives  your  royal  malefactors  image  smiles— 

In  all  their  features  of  revenge  and  strife;  Compose  a  magic  spell  which  ne  cr 

Of  public  business  they  are  great  trans-  shall  fail. 

actors  ;  Still  her  inspiring  muse  the  soul  beguiles— 

The  latter,  though,  should  keep  to  his  ^  more  endear  d,  when  now  her 

own  wife,  ^  P®*® 

For,  though  a  public  man.  he  must  ar-  I"  g"®^  him— our  warrior  bard- the 

rive  at 

The  law's  conclusion- 
private. 

Some  years  ago  I  wTote  a  famous  book.  O'er  him  the  muse  hath  wept,  and  weeps ! 
in  name  and  quality ;  but  here 

I  must  not  the  o'erwhelming  theme 
prolong  ; 

Yet  'twas  the  name' of  Greece  evok'd  the 
tear 

Which  mingles  with  the  current  of  my 
song: 

And,  while  immortal  genius  shall  lie  dear. 
And  dearest  that  which  most  hath  suf¬ 
fer’d  wrong. 

So  long  shall  Byron’s  early  fate  excite 
Regret _ so  long  his  glorious  mu-se  delight! 

1  love  to  walk,  upon  a  shining  night,  ^ 
Along  the  glittering  shore  of  the  loud 


-that  our  wives  are 


“  Aphrodisiacal” _ _ ^ _ 

^  et  with  the  Dons  I’m  told  it  greatly  took. 

Because  it  w'as  well  season'd  with  mo¬ 
rality  ; 

The  Oxford 

At  least  in  points  of  Paphian  locality  ; 
My  moral  logic  could  not  be  withstood. 
And  so  the  poem  did  a  deal  of  good. 

Oxford  !  “  with  all  thy  faults  I  love  thee 
still,” 

My  University  !_and  while  thy  Colleges 
The  high-flown  hopes  of  parents  shall 
fulfil, 

And  cram  their  members  with  ail  sorts 
of  knowledges, 


system  it  completely  shook- 
points  of  Paphian  locality 


I 
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And  view  the  billows  rushing  In  the  light  Omitting  all  the  scourges  of  our  kind, 

Of  the  cold  orb,  that  show’rs  uncertainly  The  Atreidce^  and  the  other  old  vi^ux;. 
Celestial  radiance  on  the  eyrie’s  height,  His  verses  are  all  sweet;  but,  to  my  mind, 
The  golden  sands,  the  wild  waves  dash*  None  so  deliciously  and  smoothly  flow  as 

ing  free.  Those,  where  he  paints  his  sovereign 

While  all  around  is  solitude— and  so  on—  lady’s  beauty, 

The  usual  feelings  minds  poetic  go  on.  Teaching  the  limner  his  presumptuous 

duty. 

1  love  some  female  names,  but  Mary  v  5  /  « 

l,est—  ’Tis— dy£,  :  Read  it. 

Remembrance  and  romance  cling  round  ^  Tfiomas  Lawrence  would 

that  name ;  .  aspire 

I  love  to  beat,  at  times,  a  true  profess’d  paint  from  poetry— (we  greatly  need 

Player  at  whist,  or  chess,  or — any 

game :  Embodying  objects  of  poetic  fire 

I  love  to  take  up  arguments  with  zest,  ^he  dull  canvass — nor  for  ever  feed  it 

To  vindicate  a  character  from  shame  :  With  living  gentlemen,  whose  cravats 

I  love  to  see  the  triumph  of  the  mind 

O’er  Prejudice,  w'hicb  struggles  to  be  The  undelighted  eye,  in  long  succession, 

.  Bolstering  plain  faces,  void  of  all  expres¬ 

sion. 

I  love  a  ball-room  when  ’tis  full  of  beauty;  ,  .  -  ,  ,  « 

I  love  a  tilca-tde  with  a  young  lady ;  Yet  he,  at  tunes,  transfers  a  lovely  face 
I  love  to  be  particular  in  duty,  ,  To  canvass,  by  the  hand  of  wir^  Art, 

And  so — maintain  the  rhymes  of  Tate  ^  rose,  soft  forms  of  faultless 

and  Brady ;  g^^ce,  ^  .... 

I  love  to  offer  an  indifferent  cue  t’ye,  eyes,  that  shine  into 

When  I’ve  my  own,  and  feel  my  hand  ,  heart !  ^ 

quite  steady  ;  ^  ® 

I  love  to  give  a  pupp’y  a  set-down, 

Whether  he  wears,  or  does  not  w^ear,  a  P^rt;  , 

Yet,  w’hen  I  hued  the  lips,  I  should  feel 

ready 

I  love  to  muse  on  childhood— oh !  a  gloom  To  jump  up  suddenly,  and  kiss  the  lady ! 

O’erclouds  my  heart,  as  mourning  for  ,  ,  . 

the  dead  I  ^  w’nte  love-verses :  tis  a  treat 

For  then  all  innocent  hopes  were  rich  in  Which  only  amatory  poets  know  of. 
bloom,  thrilling,  and  so  sweet, 

Then  guardian  angels  watch’d  around  hymn  the  fire  of  darkest  eyes,  the 

my  bed ;  snow  of  r 

Unsway’d  by  the  fierce  passions,  which  necks,  and— but  they  re  cover  —0 

consume  feet !  *  j  m  ♦ 

Man’s  matur’d  heart,  I  doubted  when  ^  ^ 

I  read  off, 

Of  their  destructive  potency,  and  thought  ^  poem,  girls  !  will  tax  your 

The  histories  of  their  victims  over-  purses, 

wrought.  include  a  sample  of  love-verses. 

u  1 .  The  seven  succeeding  stanzas  were  com* 

But,  oh  !  ho\v  soon  the  skies  were  over-  posed 

II V  *1  j  •  t-  One  evening,  on  a  musical  occasion ; 

c  T"""  (I  mention  tto,  or  else  you  had  been 

kindled  frame  1  '  d  A 

And  then  the  flow’rs  of  virtue  wither’d  a^rench  plainUve  ditty  they’ve  re- 

last^K  lat'on  *  ^ 

Joy  was  a  feverish  impulse— peace  a  „  Cclui.cr  coinmenced,  and  “mon  com’' 
name.  ,  . 

Mv'h'‘Z The  first  line-which  inspir’d  me  with 
My  hem  was  shaken  by  that  whirl-  nasslon  • 

.  .  “  *  .  .  ’Tis— “  Celui-ci  qui  snt  toucher  moil 

And  even  its  purest  aspirations  were  ^  ' 

Tainted  an^tinged  in  Passion’s  atmos-  You’ll  i^Ilect  thereat?  I  don’t,  I’m  sure. 

The  singer  (songstress)  was  a  dear  young 
I  love  Anacreon  ;  pleasant  ’tis  to  find,  girl. 

By  his  first  melody,  that  ha  was  no  Whose  airy  fingers  toudi’d  the  harp 
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And  stifle  each  soft  sigh 
Too  dolefully  absurd  I 
Sing  on,  love  !  kisses  sweet 
Shall  nningle  in  thy  lay  ; 

And,  oh !  where  warm  lii)s  meet, 
Cold  doubt  dissolves  away  ! 


Qutppint, 

And  through  her  oped  mouth’s  pretty 
rose  and  |K*arl 

So  sweetly  tloated  each  soft  Gallic  word, 

That  to  avenge  one  violated  curl 
On  her  fair  cheek,  1  would  have  drawn 
my  sword, 

And  slain  the  wretch  who  dared  to  do  the 
wrong 

But  here’s  my  answer  to  the  charmer’s 
song. 


J'i;{M._Now  there’s  a  love-song  to  your 
taste, 

Kind  reader  !  *tis  a  very  moving  ditty. 

Tender  and  warm,  yet  so  extremely 
chaste— 

Far,  far  superior  to  the  tamely  pretty. 

Your  time,  however.  I’ll  no  further 
waste ; 

Self-commendation  is  a  theme  for  pity  t 

So  I’ll  pursue  my  plan,  and,  from  my 
store 

Of  loves,  produce  a  single  stanza  more. 

1  love  to  take  a  cold,  refreshing  dip 

Amid  the  dashing  billows  of  the  sea  ; 

I  love  to  ride  the  waves — within  a  ship ; 

I  love  to  rein  a  steed,  whose  pace  is 
free ; 

I  love  to  feed  upon  a  blushing  lip,— 

Thafs  the  true  flow’r  from  which  your 
human  bee 

Extracts  the  pure  sweet  honey,  which 
might  make 

Life  worth  fruition  for  its  single  sake  ! 

No  more  of  loves,  1  hate  your  pugs  and 
musk ; 

I  hate  old  maids,  and  yet  they’re  harm¬ 
less  creatures ; 

I  hate  to  meet  a  rufflan  in  the  dusk— 

You  always  know  a  ruffian  by  his  fea¬ 
tures  ; 

I  hate  to  find  what  I  mistook  for  rusk 

Mere  scrap’d  dry  toast — (when  but¬ 
ter’d,  still  I’ll  eat  yours)— 

I  hate  to  see  your  dull,  hard-reading  fools. 

Assume  upon  their  honours  in  the  schools. 

And  this  I  say  without  the  slightest 
pique— 

They  gave  me  half  a  class  more  than  I 
w'anted : 

Certes,  no  school  promotion  did  I  seek- 

*Twas  not  the  sort  of  fame  for  which  I 
panted : 

Yet,  had  I  cramm’d  their  histories  for  a 
freak, 

And  with  old  AristoUe  grown  en¬ 
chanted, 

I  should  have  taken  such  a  gay  first  class ! 

But,  as  it  was,  I  only  sought  a  pass, 

A  pass  was  all  I  sought — so  let  it  pass  ! 

I  hate  to  talk  of  schools,  and  rules,  and 
fools  ; 

I  hate  to  see  your  cunning  cove  amass 

Huge  heaps  of  coin,  by  putting  into 
pools* 


Ah  !  hapless  she  indeed. 

Whose  trusting  heart  is  left 
In  solitude  to  bleed, 

Of  love  and  hope  bereft  ! 

When  he,  who  fondly  swore 

I'o  cherish  evermore 

Her  love,  hath  prov’d  false-hearted, 

And  in  coldness  parted  ! 

But,  lady  !  not  by  thee 
Be  words  so  sad  e’er  spoken— 

Though  faithless  hearts  there  be, 

Whose  vows  are  breath’d  and  broken  ! 
The  hearts  pure  love  unites 
No  earthly  pow’r  can  sever ; 

Crosses,  and  wrongs,  and  blights. 

Cement  them— and  for  ever  ! 

And  thou  art  all  too  bright. 

Too  dear,  to  be  forsaken  ; 

And  ne’er  can  fade  the  light 
Of  love  thine  eyes  awaken  ! 

Then  sing  not  “  Celui-ci,” 

Though  sweet  the  strain  and  moving ; 
Those  words  are  not  for  thee. 

So  lovely,  lov’d,  and  loving ! 

No,  no — let  other  lips, 

Less  hued  from  the  sweet  rose, 

(Which  thine,  dear  love  !  eclipse. 

Even  brightest  when  it  blows ;) 

Let  other  lips,  my  fair ! 

Take  up  the  mournful  strain ; 

But,  oh  !~how  sweet  soe’er— 

Sing  not  those  words  again  ! 

^  ct,  if  it  needs  must  be 
3  hat  thou  the  strain  prolong, 

Oh  !  turn  thine  eyes  to  me, 

^  And  smile  away  the  wrong  ! 

I' or  thou  believ’st  me  true;— 

And  woes  so  sweetly  sung 
Might  almost  make  me  woo 
fhe  falsehood  from  thy  tongue. 

And  so,  1  pray  thee,  sing— 

^  And  I  my  words  recai  ; 

Twas  such  a  foolish  thing 
^  To  blame  the  song  at  all : 

^  et  thy  voice  was  so  true 
To  sorrow’s  measur’d  tone, 

That,  by  thine  eyes  of  blue. 

The  woe  seem’d  all  thine  own. 

Now,  as  thou  sing’st,  will  I 
Slop  some  half-uUer’d  word, 


i 
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I  hate  to  see  a  pretty  rosc-lipp'd  lass  And  she,  who  teas  so  pure,  in  turn  be. 

Vex’d  by  the  failure  of  her  gambling  guiles 

rules,—  The  vagrant  eye,  with  false,  ensnaring 

But,  above  nil,  I  hate  to  see  her  loo’d,  smiles  ! 

Because  those  losses  make  the  dear  so  ^  .  . 

I  ve  had  some  fine  occasions  in  my  day. 

But  was  not  your  cool  scoundrel  for 
I  hate  to  wear  a  new,  tight,  pinching  the  thing ; 

beaver.  Though  far  I’ve  err’d  from  Virtue’s  purer 

And  yet  I  hate  as  much  to  sport  what’s  way, 

shabby  ;  Misled  by  Passion,  on  his  fiery  wing. 

When  w’oman  vows,  I  hate  not  to  believe  Thanks  be  to  God !  at  least  I  this  may  say, 
her,  That  I  ne’er  left  a  weak  girl  sorrowing. 

Excepting  in  the  case  of  some  old  With  ruin’d  fame,  and  broken  heart 
tabby  ;  pierced  through : 

I  hate  the  asjiect  of  your  dear  deceiver,  *Tis  what  I  might  have  done— but  vould 
Who  smiles  as  innocently  as  a  baby,  not  do  ! 

And  then  has  pride,  with  all  a  devilVart,  j 

To  stab  a  poor  g.tls  honour-and  her  Although  I'm  wcU  aware  the  latter’s 

wrong; 

One  do  1  know',  a  puppy  of  this  sort,  But  then  I  must  be  morally  explicit. 
Who  doth  not  mind  nor  care  for  tore  And  reprobate  seduction  in  my  song. 
80  much  A  man  of  amatory  mould  may  kiss  it. 

As  for  the  eclat  of  criminal  report—  Without  incurring  that  on  which  my 

Alas,  I  fear  that  there  are  many  such  !  thong 

The  game  of  hearts  is  a  delightful  sport,  Of  reprobation  is  severely  laid 

But,  to  enjoy  it,  you  must  have  no  You’ve  no  occasion.  Sir,  to  harm  a  maid, 
touch 

Of  feeling  or  of  mercy  in  your  breast,  marriage  is  the  climax  of  all  bliss. 

By  vanity  and  sicklier  lust  posscst.  When  rightly  used.  But  then  we 

must  have  money 

Oh,  the  excelling  science,  w'orthy  all  For  brats,  ct  cetera^  ere  w'e  think  of  this; 

The  noblest  powers  of  intellectual  man !  In  fact,  ’tis  an  expensive  sort  of  honey. 
To  work  a  |)ure  confiding  spirit’s  fall.  There’s  nought  so  sweet  as  true  love’s 
Lost  in  the  maze  of  a  beguiling  plan  !  honest  kiss : 

The  world  may  still  the  savage  plot  mis-  Young  hearts  and  eyes  are  so  extreme- 
call  ;  ly  sunny 

But  he  w’ho  breaks  -one  heart  because  And  pleasant,  that  to  call  the  things  our 
he  cant  ow'n 

And  kills  a  soul,  for  selfish  sense  undone.  Is  quite  as  well  as  having  them  on  loan. 

Is— oh !  the  vilest  worm  beneath  the  sun  !  „  .  .  ,  ,  . 

See  where,  before  the  altar,  stand  the  pair , 

To  woo  the  guileless  breast  with  lip  and  The  flush  of  joy  is  on  the  bridegroom’s 
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But  they’re  repaid  with  close,  warm 
kisses,  shower’d 

Till  the  fair  girl’s  deliciously  o’erpower’d  ! 

Oh,  what  can  vie  with  love?  It  is  the 
charm 

Supreme  beyond  compare  in  human 
life! 

This,  this  doth  sorrow  of  its  sting  dis¬ 
arm — 

To  soul  and  sense  with  joys  unequall’d 
rife ! 

And  is  not  xeedded  love  the  sw'eetest  balm 

To  care  ?  What  name  so  dear  as  this 
word — xcife  ? 

It  speaketh  self-abandonment  complete, 

Love— close  confidings— mutual  raptures 
sweet ! 


I  hate  your  senseless  coxcombs,  who  dis¬ 
parage 

Whate’er  is  honourable  among  men,— . 

Who  prate  against  the  sacred  ties  of  mar¬ 
riage. 

Call  virtue  cant^  (as  'lis  in  eight  of 
ten  :)— 

I  hate  your  dandies  of  affected  carriage. 
Things  far  too  flimsy  for  my  bitter 
|)en  ; 

I  smile  to  see  the  airs  your  freshman 
brings 

From  Eton — playing  with  his  leading- 
strings. 

Mark  the  poor  freshman  ! — a  half-modest 
thing, 

“  Up  to  a  thing  or  two,”  but  still  dis- 
trest— 

N ot  at  removal  from  his  governor’s  wing, 
(No  childish  feeling  haunts  his  manly 
breast)— 

ft  he’s  uneasy,  till  he  takes  his  fling. 
Quite  a-la-modc,  in  folly  with  the 
rest; 

But,  having  once  obtain’d  his  cue,  you’ll 
see 

The  man  will  soon  cashier  his  modesty. 


^  ifw  him  in  lecture^  with  Euripides, 

Or  Sophocles  ^ow  hark  !  with  voice 
sonorous 

He  reads  away,  but  loses  half  his  ease 
When  stumbling  on  the  crabb’d  ode 
of  a  chorus ; 

For,  as  he  mouths  the  passage  out,  he 


sees 


He’ll  rather  cut  the  figure  of  a  fiu^o 
At  construing ;  so  he  bungles  with  fall 
quantities. 

And  marvels  what  the  plague  curst  he 
thenish  rant  it  is  ! 


I  hate 
Can 


your  booted  and  spurr’d  puppies, 
who 

speak  of  nothing  else  but  dogs  and 
horses— 


Pupils  of  grooms  and  stable  lads— W'hose 
cue 

Is  just  to  ride,  and  slang,  and  drink — 
the  courses 

Of  many  gallant  Idockhcads,  who  pursue 

With  noisy  pride  their  pleasurable 
sources 

Of  mindless  bliss— not  thtit  we  have  in 
common  :  — 

These  fellow's  think  more  of  a  dog  than 
w’oman  I 

I  hate  oppression,  of  all  sorts  and  kinds. 

Physical,  moral,  regal,  democratic : — 

I  hate,  w’hen  there’s  a  w’ar  among  the 
winds, 

In  a  light  skiff  to  take  a  voyage  aqua¬ 
tic  : — 

I  hate  a  public  window  without  blinds 

I  hate  your  conversationist  ecstatic. 

Who  thrusts  his  nose  into  your  face  while 
s{)eaking. 

His  long,  loud  nonsense,  on  your  patience 
W'reaking. 

1  hate  the  praise  of  fools  :  and  my  proud 
Muse 

Disdains  the  aid  of  puffs,  and  such  de¬ 
vices  ; 

She  even  o’erlooks  unprincipled  reviews. 

And  would  not  condescend  to  pay  their 
prices. 

I  don’t  object  to  rascally  abuse— 

Full  ofl  your  curious  readers  it  en¬ 
tices  : 

I  hate  the  praise  of  certain  blackguard 
papers, 

Writ  for  the  benefit  of  pipes  and  tapers:— 

I  hate  the  shallow,  solemn  fools,  who 
think 

All  ludicrous  light  verses  deleterious, — 

Who  hold,  that,  w  hen  you  dip  your  i)cn 
in  ink. 

You  always  should  be  absolutely  serious. 

Pure  lymph  from  babbling  fountains  you 
may  drink ; 

Why,  then,  with  saws  on  fun  and  frolic 
weary  us  ? 

Besides,  grave  truths  are  sometimes  gaily 
sung— 

And  such  you’ll  find  my  lightest  rhymes 
among. 

Well  I— I’ve  been  I-ing  at  so  sweet  a 
rate. 

That  I  must  seem  a  precious  egotist : 

But  now  I’ve  done  with  what  I  love  or 
hate. 

Indeed  it  is  high  time  I  should  desist. 

Alack  !  I’ve  scribbled  a  great  deal  of  late. 

For  I  love  rhyming— as  girls  love  be¬ 
ing  kiss’d 

Kissing  and  rhyming  both  are  pleasant 
ways. 

No  doubt,  of  killing  time  on  cloudy  days. 


s 


Quip}nni  ;  a  Voem.  [Qct, 

Jut  I  must  break  this  method  egotistical,  The  swain  made  of{br-.but  papa  declin’d— 
And  ^^Tite  in  a  less  desultory  way  ;  And  so  his  daughter  let  him  know  her 
n  short.  I’ll  tell  a  tale — but  not  a  mys-  mind. 

T  i-  .1  .-4  4U  j  She  first  remonstrated,  and  then  accus’d. 

Involv’d  Sicilian  tale,  that  suits  the  day :  u  *  4U 

4  .  ,  ,  .  1  -1  .  1  •  vj  And  threaten  d— but  the  prudent  man 

\  simple  plot,  whereby  a  girl  gets  kiss  d,  ^  ^ 

.  II  AS  SLvkfl^ 

-  ,  And  her  request  repeatedly  refus’d. 

Most  touching  for  a  poem  or  a  play  ;  a  c  .  i  u  ^  . 

44  1  4  -4  4  I  44  1  j-  »  u*  *  And  fiercely,  when  he  mark  d  her  red 

\t  least  It  touches  pretty  ladies  hearts,  cheek  bum 

\nd  bright  eyes  glisten  o’er  the  tender  u  ,  ,, 

.^0,40  Edward,  her  lover,  curs’d  him,  and 

abused— 

io,  to  begin— One  balmy  night  in  May,  jjf’  ^  d— n  d  well  in 

When  through  the  dim  clouds  floated  ..  . 

Phtebe’s  crest,  ^ 

\nd  the  soft  breezes,  kissing  all  away  .  . 

The  soul  of  flowers,  had  sigh’d  them-  ^  by  stealth. 

selves  to  rest.  At  first,  his  dear  was  loth  to  meet  at 

Fwo  pretty  creatures  w’alk’d  abroad— to  night 

pl“y»  A  smart  young  lover,  in  a  shady  grove ; 

And  ulk  of  love,  that  made  them  both  She  fear’d  the  influence  of  the  chaste 
so  blest :  •  moon’s  light. 

Due  was  a  maid— the  other  ayoung  man—  She  fear’d  herself— she  was  so  much  in 

Their  mutual  hearts  beat  on  the  usual  love : 

plan.  She  doubted  whether  she  was  acting 

right. 

The  maid  was  young ;  the  rose  upon  her  dared  not  lift  her  kindling  eyes 

cheek  above  *— 

Had  scarcely  yet  its  seventeenth  sum*  Pqi^  pure— ay,  purer,  if  not  wiser, 

mer  seen,—  Than  some  stiff  pnides,  who  would  per- 

That  pleasant  time,  when  judgment  is  haps  despise  her. 

so  weak. 

And  the  fieart  sw^ays  as  a  capricious  ®nt  still,  though  shy,  she  met  him  oft 
queen.  and  oft ; 

Who  would  the  dreams  of  young  cn-  He  kept  himself  aloof  the  livelong  day— 

chantment  break  ?  But  when,  each  night,  the  sweet  moon 

Who  cloud  the  skies  of  innocent  seven-  sail’d  aloft, 

teen  ?  He  and  his  darling  took  their  lonely  way 

Ellen’s  were  soon  o’ercast ;  but  then,  with  Along  the  beech-grove,  where  her  lips  so 
her,  soft 

Love  was  a  single  passion— prone  to  err.  ^^s  constant  love  declin  d  not  to  re- 

pay  :— 

Her  eyes  were  darkest  hazel— finer  far  Oh,  they  w’cre  happy  !  What  on  earth  so 

Than  the  cold,  coaUlike  black  eyes  ;  sweet 

and  the  w’hite.  As  thus  in  love  and  loveliness  to  meet ! 

The  snow-white  lids,  that  overhung  each 

star.  She  met  him ;  and  she  could  not  all  resist, 

With  their  long  ebon-lashes  veil’d  their  Even  at  the  first,  the  warmth  of  his 
light :  address  ; 

Her  cherry  lips  provok’d  eternal  war—  And,  though  she  said  she’d  rather  not  be 
Her  cheeks  twin  roses  !  But  the  warm-  kiss’d, 

est  sight  Her  look  belied  it  during  each  caress : 

Was  her  immaculate  bosom,  sweetly  Still  she  would  talk  of  footsteps,  and  cry 
swelling,  “  hist”— 

Against  her  heav’d  zone  tremblingly  re-  And  strove  a  little— every  evening les^ 
belling.  Until  the  brilliant  one— yet  dark  with 

_  ,  ^  fate— 

Ours  were  true  lovers— frail,  perhaps,  Whence  1  my  story  and  her  ruin  date, 
but  true ;  ^ 

Alas !  they  were  so  beautiful  and  young!  On  this  particular  night,  the  maiden  stole 
And  so  they  did  as  amorous  people  do.  Forth  to  her  bower  in  great  disquie* 

Who  to  misconduct  arc  impcll’d  and  tude; 

stung  Her  father  just  had  harrow’d  up  hei 

By  parents'  harsh  denial,  when  they  woo,  soul 

And  rude  rebuffs  of  an  ungracious  With  foul  reproofs,  and  vex’d  hei 
tongue gentle  mood : 
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nie  w  as  not  passionate,  upon  the  whole,  Edward  grew  cold,  and  (oh,  the  hearts  of 
Hut  very  apt  on  evil  things  to  brood  :)  men  !) 

So  his  went  out  fuming  to  her  lover,—  Refus’d  his  love  her  honour’s  sole  relief! 
And  ail,  alas  !  was  very  quickly  over  !  Shall  scorn  or  indignation  steep  iny  iven  ? 

,  , ,  ^  A  wealthy,  amorous  heiress  (to  lie  brief) 

She  wept ;  but  \\  at  cou  ears  avai  pounds  fifty  thousand 


her  now'  ? 


back’d. 


Her  /lush-d  check  lay  on  Edward's  Edward’s  ’heart  and  hand_at 


l)cating  breast — 

While  in  her  ear  he  jwur’d  the  sacred 
vow 

Of  constant  love— which  Heaven  might 
well  attest ! — 


attack’d. 

Now  his  first  passion  had  been  gratified  ; 
Nor  honour  pleaded  in  his  heart,  nor 
love : — 


Prolong’d  discourse  their  time  w’oiild  not  This  new  connexion  flatter’d,  too,  his 


allow— 

So,  with  a  kiss,  he  bade  her  go  to  rest ; 


pride  ; 

The  fair  Hibernian  w'as  so  far  above 


And  then  they  parted— promising  to  meet  Ellen  in  rank— to  noble  names  allied— 


Next  evening— to  renew  their  converse  And  she  had  wealth  enough  his  faith 
sw  eet !  to  move  ! 

Again  the  sun  declin’d,  and  Ellen  saw  ohli^^cd  her  with  his  perjur  d  hand, 

With  fearful  joy  the  silver  moon  arise  ;  ^f  her  purse  and  person  took  com- 


•  She  left  her  sire’s  aI)ode  with  trembling 
awe. 

Dreading  the  pure  light  of  those  sum¬ 
mer  skies : 


mand. 

Thus  Ellen  was  forsaken  and  cast  off ! 
Her  heart  was  broken — her  disgrace 
w'as  known ; 


Slie  knew  that  she  had  broken  virtue’s  Yet  scarcely  heeded  she  the  scorn  and 


law— 

She  knew  that  xvorldly  people  would 
despise 

Her  character,  if  they  should  e’er  detect 

Her  frailty  !— and  she  had  lost  her  self- 
respect. 

Rut  this  w’as  not  a  moment  to  repine— 
Her  lover  sprang  to  meet  her ;  and 
his  arms 


scoff 

Of  the  cold  world — in  which  she 
seem’d  alone. 

Edward  had  wed  another :  ’twas  enough  ! 

She  felt  herself  betray’d,  despis’d,  un¬ 
done  ;— 

She  saw  her  sire,  too,  bow’d  beneath  the 
blow' — 

And  she  died — utterly  destroy’d  with  woe! 


ClasiAl^herJair  form  ;  and  on  her  lips  Muse. 

He  shower’d  quick  burning  kUses  !_  ^  moraXricf,  cre  I  replace  my  pen 

ThnrarM ^  ,  .  Ye  who  havc  churge  of  woTds  01  duugh- 

1  haw  d  in  his  lips  :  again  she  doth  resign 

To  the  bclov^  all  her  glowing  charms,  jon-,  absolutely  hate  the 

Ana  now  again  her  cheek  lies  on  his 

A  ^  j  j  ^  I.  Of  suitors,  whom  you  can’t  approve,  be- 

A  few  sw'eet  w  ords  and  kisses— and  they  ^ 

But,  if  they  once  get  intimate,  oh  ! 

Moons  roll’d  away,  in  sinful  love,  yet  then, 

sw’eet :—  Oppose  not  ardent  love  with  harsh  com- 

And  now'  that  sylphic  form,  alas  !  be-  mand  I 

trays  Young  Love’s  a  god  not  easy  to  with* 

To  more  observant  eyes  the  ruin  com-  stand  I 

P'ete, 

"'hich  can  no  more  be  kept  conceal’d  And  If  you  irritate  that  tender  thing, 
with  stays  The  loving  heart,  the  very  imtation 

Yet  still  the  lovers  in  their  arbour  meet-  Will  make  obedient  Principle  Uke  wing. 

And  Ellen  for  a  speedy  marriage  prays ;  And  rivet  Passion  in  bis  fie^ 

And  Edward  promises-but  still  defers-  Perhaps  in  such  a  case  you  11  have  to 

iUain !  to  wound  a  heart  so  true  as  nnA  Ap 

I  O  er  your  poor  child  s  despair  and  de- 

^  vastation ; 

Tis  the  old  tale..— Ah  !  what  avails  it,  Or,  at  the  least  and  best,  their  inward 
then,  iEtna 

To  lengthen  out  the  history  of  grief  ?  Will  hurry  the  young  people  off  to  Gretna. 
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THE  infidel's  wife. 


Churches  and  church-going  were 
never  so  much  in  vogue  as  they  are 
at  the  present  hour ;  and  yet,  con¬ 
tradictory  as  it  may  seem,  at  no  for¬ 
mer  |K'riod  was  infidelity  more  gene¬ 
rally  diffused.  Indeed  the  country 
may  be  dividetl  into  people  who  go 
to  church,  and  people  who  never  go 
to  church.  It  would  be  well  were 
the  two  classes  kept  as  far  asunder  as 
are  their  principles, — for  infidelity, 
like  the  plague,  imparts  poison  to 
whatever  comes  in  contact  with  it : 
yet  we  every  day  see  them  connected 
by  the  most  intimate  ties,  and  mar¬ 
riage  itself  often  links  together  the 
friend  and  the  enemy  of  heaven. 
From  such  an  unnatural  union  no¬ 
thing  but  misery  can  be  expected. 
The  infidel  may  fiourish  for  a  time, 
but  his  fall  is  as  certain  as  it  is  well 
deserved.  Nor  w'ill  he  fall  alone : 
she  who  dejiended  on  him  must  ex¬ 
pect  to  participate  his  ruin.  Like  a 
riower  growing  on  a  hollow  bank, — 
when  it  falls,  she  must  share  in  its 
destruction. 

In  the  northern  parts  of  this  Nor¬ 
thern  Kingdom,  there  is  situated  a 
town  whose  fame  for  love  and  law 
has  reached  even  the  farthest  corners 
of  the  world.  It  may  be  thought 
that  love  has  little  to  do  with  law, 
but  nothing  can  be  more  erroneous. 
Lawyers  with  delight  fly  from  wrang¬ 
ling  in  a  court  of  justice,  to  plead¬ 
ing  in  the  more  subtile  courts  of 
love  ;  as  for  their  clerks,  they  are  to 
a  proverb  a  sentimental  race  of  strip¬ 
lings  ;  and  the  pen  which  scrawled 
a  caption  in  the  forenoon,  is  often 
employed  to  wTite  a  billet-doux  in 
the  evening.  Yes !  love  and  law 
are  inseparable,  and  long  may  they 
be  so  ’.—long  may  the  law  love,  and 
as  Ion"  may  we  love  the  law  ! 

In  the  city  aforesaid,  no  one  ever 
caused  a  greater  commotion  than 
the  lovely  Mary  Douglas.  For  a 
smile  from  Mary,  the  lawyer  would 
have  sacrificed  his  client,  his  clerk 
would  almost  have  abandoned  his 
fees.  But  it  was  not  alone  over  the 
law  that  her  sovereignty  extended ; 
wherever  she  moved,  she  gained  a 
willing  admiration.  She  was  tall, 
with  a  fine  complexion,  rich  pout¬ 
ing  lips,  and  loving  blue  eyes,  shaded 


by  long  dark  eye-lashes  ;  and  her 
expressive  smile  so  playful  and  yet 
so  artless,  it  seemed  the  overflow¬ 
ing  of  a  happy  and  innocent  breast. 
In  a  word,  she  was  such  a  being  as 
one  cannot  behold  without  thinking 
of  love, — without  feeling  that  we 
could  be  happy  in  a  desart  with  her, 
and  her  alone,  for  a  companion.  The 
beauty  of  her  person  was  heighten¬ 
ed  by  the  fascinations  of  her  mind ; 
w'ith  a  face  and  form  surpassing  the 
finest  creation  of  the  painter,  she 
possessed  such  talents  as  are  really 
bestowed  by  Nature.  She  had  a 
fine  imagination,  and  her  wit,  though 
brilliant,  was  ever  playful,  like  tliat 
lightning  which  dazzles  without  in¬ 
flicting  a  wound.  And  yet,  with 
all  her  liveliness,  there  was  a  soft¬ 
ness  in  her  eye,  and  a  tenderness 
in  her  voice,  which  shewed  she  had 
a  heart  that  could  love,  and  which, 
when  it  did  love,  would  love  for  ever. 

With  such  attractions.  Miss  Dou¬ 
glas  had  many  an  advantageous  of¬ 
fer  ;  still,  however,  she  kept  on  her 
course  single  and  triumphant,  like 
an  Eastern  idol,  over  the  necks  of  her 
prostrate  adorers.  But  love  was  not 
alw'ays  to  be  baffled.  Mary  at  last 
loved,  and  loved  with  the  deepest, 

yet  purest  passion.  Edwwd  Mor- 
land,  on  whom  her  aflfections  were 
placed,  was  about  five  years  older 
than  herself ;  he  possessed  great 
talents,  a  fine  taste,  and  was  of  an 

open  but  perhaps  passionate  temper ; 
be  loved  Mary  to  idolatry,  and,  to 

crown  all,  he  was  a  gentleman  of  in¬ 
dependent  fortune. 

Thus  situated,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  their  mutual  love  was  soon  made 
known  to  each  otlier.  There  is  a 
sort  of  magic,  or  rather  free-raasonry, 
between  lovers;  by  trifles  unintel¬ 
ligible  to  all  the  world  besides ;  by  a 
look,  a  word,  a  sign,  they  learn,  man 
instant,  the  situation  of  each  other  s 
affection.  Whether  this  the 

case  here  I  know  not.  Somehow  or 
other  they  did  come  to  understan 
each  other,  and  in  a  short  time  i  J 
Morland  made  proposes  to  w 
Douglas  for  the  hand  of  his  T’ 

Mr  Douglas  was  fonder  of  ms 
beautiful  Mary  than  of  the 
world  besides.  To  sec  her  happy 
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was  his  happiness,  and  to  have  lier 
married  to  one  worthy  of  her  was 
almost  the  only  ambition  which  re- 
maiiud  to  him.  But  this  time  he 
found  himself  in  opposition  to  the 
wishes  of  his  daughter.  Morlantl 
was  handsome,  well  educated,  and 
rich  ;  and  what  more  did  the  old 
man  desire  ?  Religion.  He  cared  not 
liow  poor  his  son-in-law  might  be — 
her  fortune  was  sufficient  for  them 
both  ;  but  he  shuddered  at  the  idea 
of  placing  the  happiness  of  his  daugh¬ 
ter  in  the  keeping  of  an  infidel. 

In  saying  that  Edward  Morland 
was  an  infidel,  let  it  not  be  supposed 
that  I  mean  a  Turk  or  a  Hindoo. 
He  was  what  is  called  a  well-enough- 
behaved,  careless,  sort  of  man  ;  but 
his  morality  arose  more  from  the 
want  of  temptation  than  from  any 
innate  principle;  it  was  not  the  off¬ 
spring,  neither  was  it  defended  by 
religion  ;  it  was,  indeed,  built  on  the 
sands,  ready  to  be  swept  away  by  the 
first  strong  tide  of  passion.  He  was 
commonly  called  a  Christian,  but,  in 
reality,  he  was  of  no  religion  what¬ 
ever.  He  looked  upon  that  as  a  sort 
of  political  engine,  necessary  for  re¬ 
straining  the  body  of  a  nation ;  he 
respected  it,  therefore,  as  a  useful  su¬ 
perstition  ;  but  as  for  placing  any 
faith  in  it,  such  a  notion  was  too  ri¬ 
diculous  to  be  thought  of.  The  God 
of  Nature  was  his  deity — the  dictates 
of  morality  constituted  his  faith. 

Mary  Douglas,  trained  to  the  du¬ 
ties  of  religion,  at  first  shuddered  at 
tile  thought  of  loving  one  who  was 
devoid  of  it.  She  reasoned  with 
herself;  she  resolved  to  dislike  him  ; 
and,  as  is  usually  the  case,  her  love 
increased  by  the  very  opposition  to 
it.  Every  time  he  appeared,  the 
resolutions  of  cold  prudence  disap¬ 
peared  like  a  wreath  of  snow  before 
the  sun.  There  was  something 
about  him  so  amiable,  so  fascinating, 
that  she  could  not  regard  him  as  a 
castaway.  He  was  a  gay  young  man, 
and  careless,  perhaps,  about  religion ; 
hnt,  with  maturer  years,  he  would 
also  acquire  correcter  notions ;  and  a 
thrill  of  joy  would  pass  through  her 
^hen  she  thought  that  she  might 
have  the  power  of  moulding  him  at 
''[jll:  thus,  endeavouring  to  recon- 
^hfection  and  duty,  she  abandon- 
w  herself  to  loving  him  without  re¬ 
straint. 


But  her  father  was  not  thus  to  be 
moved ;  he  knew  the  fallacy  of  these 
notions,  and  turned  away  from  the 
sorrowful  looks  of  his  daughter.  She, 
for  the  first  time,  thought  him  capri¬ 
cious  ;  he  believed  her  obstinate  and 
unkind  ;  and  thus,  with  a  sort  of  dis¬ 
pleasure,  they  separated  for  the 
night.  It  was  their  first  quarrel, — 
and  it  was  their  last ;  the  poor  old 
man  was  next  morning  found  dead 
in  his  bed. 

I  need  not  say  how  Mary  lamented 
her  father  ;  grief  seemed  to  have  ex¬ 
pelled  love,  and  for  a  time  Edward 
Morland  was  forgotten :  but  the 
wettest  cheek  will  at  length  dry  ; 
and  she,  who  so  mourned  for  the 
dead,  began  again  to  think  of  the 
living. 

Edward,  with  that  delicacy  which 
farmed  a  part  of  his  character,  had 
forborne  for  a  time  to  urge  his  suit, 
but  now  he  pressed  forward  with  re¬ 
newed  ardour.  When  the  heart  is 
softened  by  grief,  it  readily  yields  to 
the  soothing  gentleness  of  affection. 
Mary,  now  alone  in  the  world,  looked 
upon  Edward  as  her  only  friend  ;— 
he  was  so  kind,  so  anxious,  and  yet 
so  unpresuming,  she  could  not  help 
feeling  that  he  united  every  charac¬ 
ter  which  could  be  dear  to  her ;  he 
was  to  her  not  merely  a  lover,  but  a 
father  and  a  brother.  It  was  this 
which  hallowed  the  affection  she 
bore  for  him  ;  and  in  loving,  she 
almost  believed  she  was  performing 
a  sacred  duty.  The  scruples  she  had 
at  first  entertained  were  every  day 

turning  weaker  and  weaker,  and  at 
last  she  bestowed  her  hand  where 
she  had  for  many  a  day  fixed  her 
affections. 

If  this  earth  can  be  ever  likened 
to  a  Paradise,  it  is  surely  during  the 
honey-moon  ;  for  then,  and  perhaps 
then  alone,  is  intense  love  co-existent 
with  possession :  surely  that  little 
month  would  almost  redeem  a  whole 
lifetime  of  misery.  To  look  on  those 
bright  eyes  we  love,  and  think  that 
the  charms  we  see  are  ours,  and  ours 
alone, — that  this  fair  creature  loved 
us,  and  gave  herself  up  to  us  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  the  whole  world, — 

Oh  !  happy  they,  the  happiest  of  their 
kind, 

Whom’gentler  stars  unite,  and  in  one  fate 
Their  life,  their  fortunes,  and  their  beings 
blend. 
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Such  a  fate  seemed  to  be  Mary's: 
United  to  the  man  she  loved,  her 
innocent  heart  revelled  amid  the 
luxuries  of  domestic  happiness.  The 
hours  to  her  Hew  lightly  bye ;  happy 
in  herself  and  her  husband,  she 
looked  back  with  joy  on  the  hour 
which  had  united  her  to  the  man  of 
her  heart. 

Morland,  however,  did  not  long 
feel  that  affection  for  his  wife  which 
she  fondly  believed  he  did.  ^V'^arm 
in  his  passions,  he  was  at  the  same 
time  fickle :  like  a  mountain  torrent, 
his  love  was  imj^etuous,  but  its  very 
violence  soon  exhausted  it.  At  first, 
he  certainly  did  love  his  wife ;  still 
his  affections  were  her’s ;  but  he 
had  not  now  that  pleasure  in  her 
society  which  he  at  first  felt, — his 
restless  mind  longed  for  something 
new  on  which  to  exercise  itself.  He 
soon  fell  in  with  companions  as  idle 
as  himself,  and,  by  degrees,  he  be¬ 
came  more  and  more  estranged  from 
his  poor  wife. 

Unfenced  as  his  morals  were  by 
any  notions  of  religion,  he  soon  gave 
into  the  ways  of  alluring,  but  vicious 
companions.  He  could  see  no  harm 
in  taking  a  cheerful  glass  with  his 
friends, — he  would  not  be  restrained 
by  a  wife, — no,  not  he ;  and  so  he  sat, 
and  sat,  till  the  cheerful  glass  at  last 
ended  in  intoxication.  Mary  was  at 
first  shocked  to  see  him  so  degraded, 
but  she  tried  to  believe  that  the  best 
would  sometimes  err,  and  that  her 
husband  was  no  w’orse  than  many 
whom  she  knew.  But  Morland  was 
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docs  a  wife  feel  a  purer,  a  more 
thrilling  joy,  than  in  yielding  for, 
giveness  to  an  erring  but  penitent 
husband. 

But  these  moments,  though  bright, 
were  few  and  short-lived.  It  is  a 
fearful  consequence  of  vice,  that  it 
renders  us  incapable  of  again  enjoy, 
ing  purer  pleasure.  Edward  had  lost 
all  relish  for  domestic  bliss,  and 
again  he  would  relapse  into  his 
former  dissipation.  Mary  began  now 
to  fear  that  domestic  happiness  was 
for  ever  gone,  and  she  sighed,  as  she 
thought  of  those  happy  hours  which 
had  succeeded  her  marriage,  when 
her  husband  was  the  happiest  of  his 
own  home, — when,  sitting  by  the 
fire,  he  would  read  or  write,  while 
she  was  engaged  in  her  domestic  oc¬ 
cupations.  Often  did  she  think  of 
the  looks  of  love  which  used  to  glance 
between  them  as  they  gazed  upon 
their  sleeping  child, — of  the  delight 
which  filled  her  soul,  as  her  aftec- 
donate,  confiding  look  rested  upon 
his  dark  happy  eyes, — oh  !  she  felt 
the  full  misery  of  loving,  and  know¬ 
ing  that  she  was  loved  no  longer. 
Of  all  miseries,  that  of  an  affection¬ 
ate,  but  despised,  neglected  wife,  is 
surely  the  hardest  to  endure. 

Morland’s  temper,  which  was  na¬ 
turally  cheerful  and  kind,  began,  as 
might  be  expected,  to  alter ;  and, 
growing  careless  of  the  opinion  of 
his  wife,  as  he  became  indifferent  to 
her  love,  he  never  endeavoured  to 
restrain  his  ill  humour.  But  Mary 
was  still  kind  and  affectionate  to 
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too  weak,  too  infatuated,  to  resist  the 
seductions  of  dissipation  ;  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  play,  too,  kept  his  mind  in 
a  state  of  excitation,  which  he  pre¬ 
ferred  to  the  monotony  of  every-day 
life,  and  in  a  short  time  he  almost 
deserted  his  home  for  the  tavern  and 
gaming-table. 

There  wrere  moments,  indeed, when 
the  love  for  his  Mary  would  revive, 
and  his  heart  would  be  softened  by 
the  memory  of  former  bliss ;  and  as 
he  looked  at  his  wife,  the  tear  of  re¬ 
morse  and  pity  would  spring  from 
his  dark  eye,  and  he  would  vow 
to  forsake  no  more  the  kind  being 
who  loved  him  ;  and  then  her  grati¬ 
fied  heart  would  swell  within  her, 
and  affection  would  smile  in  her 
tearful  eyes,  like  the  sun  beaming 
through  a  soft  shower.  Never,  never 


him  ;  she  affected  not  to  see  his 
crossness,  and  replied  to  his  surliness 
with  a  soothing  answer  or  a  gentle 
smile.  Poor  Mary !  though  she 
smiled,  the  smile  was  indeed  far 
from  her  heart ;  she  smiled — but 
the  smile  wras  often  swept  away  by  a 
tear.  Oh  !  how  her  bosom  was  re¬ 
lieved  when  they  parted  for  the 
night, — when,  flying  to  her 
chamber,  she  would  throw  herself  on 
her  bed,  and  weep,  without  restraint, 
till  sleep,  her  kindest  friend,  affordctl 
a  temporary  respite  to  her  woes . 

Mary  was  now  aware  of  the  bitter 
truth,  that  her  society  had 
charm  for  her  husband  ;  but  still  she 
loved  him,  and  for  his  sake  wishei 
to  render  his  own  attractive  to  him. 
She  also  knew  the  friendly  regard  e 
had  for  her  cousin,  Alice  Swan,  am 
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believed,  that  if  she  was  their  guest, 
be  might  be  still  won  from  the  haunts 
of  dissipation;  her  cousin,  too,  would 
be  a  companion  to  her,  and  would  at 
least  help  to  lighten  the  gloom  in 
which  she  lived.  One  night,  there¬ 
fore,  when  her  husband  happened  to 
be  in  tolerable  good  humour,  she 
ventured  to  ask  if  her  cousin  might 
be  invited  to  visit  them.  Morland, 
fond  of  change,  at  once  gave  his  ac- 
(juiesccncc  to  her  plan :  the  invita¬ 
tion  was  sent,  and  as  readily  accepted, 
and  ill  a  short  time  their  cousin  be¬ 
came  an  inmate  of  their  family. 

'J'hcre  was  never  a  more  beautiful 
creature  than  Alice  Swan.  She  had 
fine  (Irccian  features,  and  yet  there 
was  none  of  the  coldness,  nor  want  of 
expression,  by  w’hich  that  style  of 
beauty  is  in  general  characterised. 
She  was  no  statue ;  every  look — al¬ 
most  every  motion,  was  replete  with 
expression — some  might  even  say 
that  there  was  too  much  passion  in 
her  large  black  eyes,  as  their  glances 
darted  from  beneath  their  silky  eye¬ 
lashes  ;  but  it  was  an  ardour  which 
irresistibly  sprung  from  her  warm 
heart,  an  ardour  which  shewed  the 
true  feelings  of  her  soul.  There  was 
a  peach-like  glow  on  her  cheeks,  and 
a  richness  about  the  mouth  and  lips, 
which  agreed  with  her  elastic,  but 
voluptuous  figure : — in  a  word,  she 
was  such  a  being  as  the  soul-inspired 
pencil  of  Guido  would  have  delight¬ 
ed  to  pourtray. 

Her  mind,  like  her  appearance,  was 
commanding  :  she  looked  upon  all 
men  as  born  to  be  her  slaves,  and 
she  was  careless  of  the  opinion  of 
her  own  sex,  for  she  regarded  them 
as  inferior  to  her  in  mind,  and  she 
knew  that  she  was  superior  in  beauty: 
hut  ut  times,  when  any  thing  chanced 
to  touch  her  heart,  the  haughtiness 
of  her  look  would  melt  into  tender¬ 
ness,  and  her  long  eye-lashes  would 
kiss  away  the  tear  which  softened 
her  dark  eyes : — at  such  moments, 
few  could  look  on  her  without  loving, 
hut  no  one  could  hope  that  his  love 
Would  be  successful, — each  felt  his 
total  unworthiness  of  being  loved  by 
one  so  young,  so  surpassingly  beauti- 

From  the  time  that  Alice  arrived, 
Moorlai\jl  became  an  altered  man. 
It  was  with  delight  that  Mary  saw 
her  plan  succeed,  and  that  her  hus¬ 


band  again  took  a  pleasure  and  in¬ 
terest  in  his  own  fire-side.  lie  now 
seldom  spent  an  evening  from  home; 
he  found  a  thousand  little  amuse¬ 
ments  for  them  and  for  himself,  and 
often  when  they  parted  for  the  night, 
a  kind  look,  and  a  gentle  pressure  of 
the  hand,  would  rewartl  Mary  for 
the  pains  she  took  on  his  account. 
She  was  again  beginning  to  be  happy, 
and  she  fondly  believed  that  her  hus¬ 
band  had  abandoned  his  former  pur¬ 
suits,  and  for  ever. 

After  a  few  months  had  passed 
thus  happily,  Morland  one  evening 
announced  that  some  business  would, 
next  day,  compel  him  to  leave  towrn. 
Mary,  who  tenderly  loved  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  who  was  now  so  happy  in 
his  society,  was  grieved  at  this  in¬ 
telligence,  the  more  so,  as,  by  his 
look,  she  feared  the  business  was  a 
disagreeable  one.  Alice,  too,  seemed 
unusually  dull,  and  at  times  she  al¬ 
most  appeared  agitated ;  altogether, 
they  passed  a  very  spiritless  evening ; 
each  seemed  to  have  something  on 
his  mind  which  weighed  down  every 
attempt  at  liveliness,  each  seemed 
occupied  with  his  own  reflections. 
As  Morland  was  to  depart  by  day** 
break,  he  took  leave  of  them  before 
he  parted  for  the  night :  Mary,  as 
she  bad  him  farewell,  timidly  kissed 
him,  while  the  tears  filled  her  beau¬ 
tiful  eyes,  and  she  almost  believed 
that  she  was  taking  leave  of  him  for 
ever.  He,  too,  seemed  moved,  his 
face  flushed,  and  his  manner  seemed 
strangely  agitated ;  bidding  her  adieu, 
he  pressed  a  deep  kiss  on  her  lips ;  he 
looked  for  a  moment  at  her  with  a 
half  unconscious  look,  in  which  pity 
seemed  mingled  with  hesitation, 
and  then  slowly  retired. 

It  was  in  vain  that  night  that 
Mary  tried  to  sleep ;  the  night  was 
dark  and  stormy — the  rain  dashed 
against  the  windows,  and  the  wind 
roared  around  the  house  and  down 
the  chimney,  while  ever  and  anon 
the  vivid  lightning  flashed  through 
the  room,  and  the  thunder  seemed 
rattling  along  the  roof.  Poor  Mary 
lay  trembling  in  her  bed  ;  she  could 
not  rest;  undefined  fears  for  her  hus¬ 
band  oppressed  her ;  in  a  sort  of 
phrenzy  she  started  from  her  bed, 
and,  throwing  a  dressing-wrapper 
around  her,  and  seizing  the  unex- 
.  tinguished  candle,  she  stole  silently 
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along  the  passages  to  his  apartment. 
When  she  reached  the  door,  she 
paused  for  a  moment ;  as  she  stood, 
she  thought  she  could  hear  voices 
within  ; — she  hearkened  again  ;  but 
she  had  either  been  deceived,  or  the 
wind  now  prevented  her  hearing. 
With  a  trembling  hand,  she  opened 
the  door,  and  advanced  into  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  room,  where  she  stood 
shivering, and  looking  wildly  around; 
all  was  so  still,  that  she  almost  be¬ 
lieved  the  voices  she  had  heard  were 
those  of  her  husband's  murderers. 
Suddenly,  however,  Morland  start¬ 
ed,  and  with  a  deep  curse  ordered  her 
to  begone  ;  then,  seizing  a  pillow,  he 
threw  it  at  her  wdth  violence,  and 
extinguished  the  light.  All  was 
dark  and  as  silent  as  death.  At  that 
moment  a  flash  of  lightning  filled 
the  room ;  through  the  lurid  glare, 
Mary  saw  her  husband,  and,  lying 
Ix'side  him,  she  beheld — Alice  Swan ! 
Poor  Mary  !  she  tottered  back  to  her 
chamber, — and  it  was  long  before 
she  quitted  it  again. 

As  soon  as  day-light  began  to  peep 
through  the  window-shutters,  Mor- 
land  and  his  companion  left  their 
chamber.  Post-horses  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  ordered  at  that  early  hour, 
and,  stepping  into  a  carriage,  the 
treacherous  pair  were  soon  far  from 
the  place  which  contained  the  ill- 
used,  unfortunate  Mary.  The  mask 
liad  now  been  torn  off,  and,  heed¬ 
less  of  the  world  and  the  duties  of 
religion,  they  resolved  to  laugh  at 
the  censures  of  the  one,  as  they  al¬ 
ready  despised  the  threatenings  of 
the  other.  There  were  moments,  in¬ 
deed,  when  Edward  would  think  of 
his  wife  :  with  a  sigh  he  would  re- 
cal  those  times  when  she  was  all  to 
him,  when  his  life  was  as  tranquil 
as  a  summer  lake;  but  the  bright 
eyes,  and  brighter  lips  of  Alice, 
soon  scattered  these  heart-piercing 
thoughts  ;  his  careless  heart  was 
again  all  light  and  pleasure,  like  a 
landscape,  which,  when  the  heavy 
cloud  passes  away,  brightens  in  an 
instant,  and  loses  every  trace  of  its 
former  darkness. 

Thus  passed  a  few  months,— but 
what  enjoyment  can  last  which  is  at 
enmity  with  virtue.!^  They  had  shak¬ 
en  off  every  religious  or  moral  tie, — 
their  pleasures  were  the  offspring  of 
'vice,-*-they  were  not  happiness, — 


they  were  the  mere  shadow  of  it.  As 
might  be  anticipated,  it  soon  pass¬ 
ed  away,  and  they  began  to  hate, 
almost  as  much  as  they  had  loveil. 
Again  Edward  flew  to  the  haunts  of 
dissipation.  This  was  the  era  of  the 
Friends  of  the  People ;  the  society  of 
demagogues  was  grateful  to  a  stirring, 
restless  spirit  like  Morland’s;  his 
talents  soon  gave  him  the  situation 
of  a  leader ;  and,  embarking  in  all 
their  revolutionary  schemes,  the  in¬ 
fatuated  man  became  at  length  a  trai¬ 
tor.  And  thus  it  is,  the  enemy  to 
God  is  easily  disposed  to  be  a  traitor 
to  his  country. 

Friendship  among  traitors  is  but 
a  mockery :  the  selfishness  of  their 
purpose  makes  them  hate  each  other. 
Edward  soon  found  out  this;  and  one 
evening,  disgusted  with  his  comrades, 
he  returned  to  his  house  with  his 
temper  soured,  and  his  spirits  ruf¬ 
fled  ;  and  throwing  himself  on  a  sofa, 
he  sat  with  fixed  eye-brows,  brooding 
on  the  past  and  on  the  present,  and 
ready  to  quarrel  with  the  first  trifle 
he  could  catch  at.  Alice,  too,  was 
silent;  she  had  that  day  met  one 
whom  she  had  formerly  loved— he 
had  passed  her  with  silent  contempt, 
and  she,  too,  was  sorrowfully  rumi¬ 
nating  on  the  days  gone  by— on  the 
days  of  happiness  and  virtue  now 
passed  away  for  ever. 

They  sat  thus  for  some  time  in 
silence ;  every  thing  was  dark  and 
gloomy,  except  the  fire,  which  was 
quivering  lightly  up  the  chimney. 
At  last,  to  soothe  his  own  turbulent 
thoughts,  Edward  impatiently  desir¬ 
ed  his  companion  to  sing.  Alice, 
whose  heart  was  already  softened 
and  pensive,  instantly  sat  beside  a 
harp,  and  sung  to  an  old  and  mourn¬ 
ful  melody : 

Let  me  hasten  away,  let  me  hasten  away, 
When  virtue  is  gone,  w'hy  should  woman 
delay  : 

The  dark  clouds  close  round  me,  my 
hearf  s  full  of  gloom,— 

Oh  !  let  me  then  sleep,— though  I  alcep 
in  the  tomb.  , 

In  life’s  smiling  morning,  caress  d  an 
admir’d , 

Methought  that  through  life  I  couW  wan- 
der  untir’d :  . 

But  now  I  am  weary,  and  heavy  my 
Oh  !  let  me  but  rest,  though  I  rest  witn 
the  dead. 

As  Alice  finished  the  song,  d*® 
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looked  sorrowfully  at  Edward:  he 
fell  tlie  force  of  that  look,  but  sneer- 
ingly  exclaimed,  ‘‘  VV'ell,  madam,  and 
why  reproach  me?  I  pointed  out  to 
you  the  road  to  pleasure  ,*  if  you  are 
disappointed  now,  it  was  your  own 
fault  tliat  you  chose  to  follow  it." 
Alice  was  exasperated,  the  tenderness 
of  the  moment  had  passed  away. 
“  'Tis  false  !"  she  exclaimed.  “  I 
came  to  your  house  with  a  bosom  as 
innocent  as  yours  was  guilty: — 1  came 
as  a  friend,  an  unsuspecting  female, — 
it  was  you  who  poisoned  my  mind, 
w  ho  corrupted  my  heart, — who,  care¬ 
less  of  my  fair  name  or  your  injured 
wife’s  happiness,  meanly  yielded  to 
selHshncss,  and  ruined  both  ; — ’twas 
low,  very  low." 

“  Peace,  woman,  and  do  not  urge 
me  to  rashness.  Did  not  1  see  in 
your  eyes  what  were  the  W’arm  wishes 
of  your  heart  ?  and  when  1  said  it 
was  pity  that  love  should  be  tied  by 
thefetters  of  marriage,  you  said,  with 
a  blush,  that  these  chains  were  but 
formed  of  priest's  words,  and  that  a 
wish  could  at  once  break  through 
them  ;  and  then  when  I  kissed  thee, 
were  thy  lips  not  glued  to  mine,  as 
if  thou  would'st  have  drawn  out  my 
very  soul  ? — and  now  dost  thou  re¬ 
proach  me  for  yielding  to  thine  own 
wishes  ? — Peace,"  added  he,  as  she 
was  about  to  speak  ‘‘  peace!  I  am  thy 
master,  thy  master,  madam,— say 
but  another  word,  and  I  shall  drive 
thee  hence,  and  leave  thee  to  perish 
on  a  dunghill." 

Alice  turned  deadly  pale ;  but  it 
was  not  terror,  it  was  deep  and  des¬ 
perate  hatred,  which  drove  the  blood 
Iroin  her  cheeks.  For  a  time,  utter¬ 
ance  was  choked  by  the  crowd  of 
stormy  passions  which  were  raging 
within  her :  grief,  and  hatred,  and 
womanly  shame,  worked  up  her  mind 
to  delirium.  “  Thou  my  master  !" 
she  cried,  with  a  fearful  laugh,  while 
scorn  and  resentment  sat  in  her  fine 
dark  eyes ;  y  thou,  my  master !  'tis  I 
who  am  thine,— ye^  thine,  and  the 
arbiter  of  thy  fate.  Leave  me  to 
l>erish  on  a  dunghill !  God !  my  bo¬ 
som  will  choke !  Reptile !  thus  I 
crush  thee  beneath  my  feet.”  As 
she  said  these  words,  she  hurriedly 
threw  up  the  window,  and  exclaimed 
fo  a  party  of  soldiers  who  were  pass- 
y  Help !  Help !  Treason  !  Trea- 
•  Edward  rushed  to  her ;  but 


she  struggled,  she  still  exclaimed  for 
help,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  room 
was  tilled  with  soldiers. 

The  phrenzy  was  now  over  which 
had  driven  her  to  this  rash  deed. 
With  returning  tenderness,  she  for¬ 
got  his  cruel  upbraidings,  and  the 
keen  sense  she  had  felt  of  her  wrongs 
was  changed  to  pity  for  the  man  she 
loved,  and  whom  she  had  delivered 
up  to  an  ignominious  death.  She 
burst  into  tears,  and  besought  them, 
with  passionate  eagerness,  to  let  him 
escape ;  but  her  tears  and  entreaties 
were  vain  ;  they  gave  her  their  sym¬ 
pathy,  they  dared  give  no  more,  for 
they  were  soldiers,  and  soldiers  are 
slaves  even  in  a  free  land.  AVhen 
she  saw  that  hope  was  vain,  she 
looked  at  Edward  for  a  moment,  and 
then  threw  herself,  weeping,  into  his 
arms.  The  fire  fiashed  in  his  eyes, 
he  grasped  her  tight,  and  wrenching 
a  bayonet  from  a  soldier,  he  struck  it 
deep  into  her  breast.  Dashing  her 
on  the  floor,  he  spurned  the  lifeless 
body  with  his  foot.  “  Now,  I  am 
ready,"  said  he  ;  ‘‘  soldiers,  lead  on.” 

The  morning  of  her  husband's 
elopement,  Mary  was  found  by  her 
domestics,  cold,  and  almost  lifeless, 
and  with  her  mind  trembling  on  its 
very  verge :  the  stroke  was  so  unex¬ 
pected,  the  blow  so  severe,  that  body 
and  mind  almost  sunk  beneath  the 
shock.  At  length,  however,  the  skill 
of  physicians  in  some  degree  restored 
health  to  her  frame,  but  there  was  a 
fixed  sorrow  in  her  eyes,  which  be¬ 
tokened  a  broken  heart ;  she  never 
spoke  nor  smiled,  but  wandered  up 
and  down  her  chamber  like  one  for¬ 
lorn — her  only  pleasure  seemed  to  be 
in  weeping  over  her  child. 

One  morning  she  was  awakened 
by  a  confused  noise  and  hum  which 
seemed  close  beneath  her  window. 
Starting  from  her  bed,  she  glided  to 
the  window,  and  opened  the  window- 
shutter.  Looking  out,  she  perceived 
that  the  street  was  crowded  with 
people,  except  a  passage  in  the  inid- 
dle,  which  was  guarded  by  soldiers. 
Every  window,  too,  was  choked  with 
females  and  children,  and  even  the 
roofs  and  chimney- tops  of  the  lofty 
houses  had  afforded  a  perilous  foot¬ 
ing  to  many,  more  adventurous  than 
prudent.  Mary  looked  on  with  a 
vague  feeling  of  terror,  'fhere  is, 
i^eed,  something  sublime  in  the  sp- 
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Travel  drains  the  grossness  of  the  understanding. 
And  renders  active  and  industrious  spirits  : 

He  that  knows  men's  manners,  must,  of  necessity, 
Best  know  his  own,  and  mend  them  by  example : 
*Tis  a  dull  thing- to  travel  like  a  mill-horse. 

Still  in  the  place  he  was  born  in,  round  and  blinded. 
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neither  of  whom  are  ever  mentioned 
l)V  their  surnames.  But  this  (as  an 
Inshinan  would  say)  is  digressing 
from  inv  path,  before  1  have  entered 
upon  the  road.  While  you,  Mr 
Kdiior,  have  been  thinking  of  the 
Clobe  and  Traveller  Newspaper, 
vour  readers  are  perhaps  expecting 
something  of  the  Traveller  light 
coach,  licensed  to  carry  four  inside 
and  six  outside  passengers,  exclusive 
of  guard  and  driver.  If  so,  permit 
me  to  set  you  so  far  to  rights,  as  to 
inform  you  that  both  are  wrong. 

I  am,  Sir,  a  Traveller,  according  to 
the  definition  of  our  great  Lexicogra- 
])her ;  and,  according  to  the  fashion  of 
the  day,  1  intend  presenting  the  pub¬ 
lic  with  some  of  the  incidents  which 
occurred  during  my  peregrinations, 
and  propose  making  your  Miscellany 
the  vehicle  of  communication.  It 
may  perhaps  be  objected,  that  the 
title  1  have  affixed  is  too  vague  and 
indefinite;  that  I  ought  to  have  said 
where  I  travelled,  that  the  reader 
might  have  the  alternative  in  his 
choice,  either  to  accompany  me,  or 
enjoy  a  nap  in  his  elbow-chair. 

This,  I  acknowledge,  is  the  gene¬ 
ral  practice  ;  .but  travellers  are  now  so 
numerous,  and  the  publication  of 
their  journeyings  so  common,  that  a 
Trip  to  Paris,  or  a  Tour  on  the 
Continent,  when  advertised  in  the 
Newspapers,  excites  no  more  atten¬ 
tion  than  Goss’s  Works,  or  War¬ 
ren’s  Hlacking ;  for,  since  the  in¬ 
vention  of  steam-boats,  and  the 
cheapness  of  posting,  have  increased 
the  rapidity  of  motion,  and  reduced 
the  expense,  every  whipper-snapper 
of  an  Attorney’s  clerk  after  term- 
time,  or  newspaper-reporter  when 
I’arliainent  rises,  crosses  the  Channel, 
dances  to  Paris,  probably  to  the  field 
of  W  aterloo, — passes  a  week  or  two, 
or,  should  his  ways  and  means  prove 
adequate,  perhaps  a  month, — returns 
and  publishes  an  octavo  volume,  to 
inform  his  countrymen  that  they 
sneak  bad  English  in  Flanders, — that 
the  German  and  Scotch  Highlander 
ki  *  guttural  and  disagree¬ 

able  manner — and  that  the  Parisians 
are  better  skilled  in  making  fricassees 
than  in  cooking  beef-steaks:  even 
some  who  have  extended  their  jour- 
Jl^yings  to  the  New  World,  afford 
tttle  information,  either  new  or  im¬ 
portant. 

^OL.  XV, 


From  this  censure,  however,  there 
are  some  splendid  exceptions ;  among 
which  are  Captain  Hall’s  Voyage  to 
South.  America,  and  a  Tour  in  Ger¬ 
many,  by  an  anonymous  author.  Of 
these,  the  first  for  accurate  observa¬ 
tion,  candid  reflection,  and  unaffect¬ 
ed,  perspicuous  detail,  would  afford 
delight  to  the  reader,  were  South 
America  of  as  little  interest  to  him 
as  China  or  Kamtschatka ;  and  the 
second  displays  a  profundity  of  acute 
thinking,  on  the  manners,  institu¬ 
tions,  and  political  economy  of  the 
country,  which  cannot  fail  of  afford¬ 
ing  both  pleasure  and  information. 
But  I  am  no  reviewer,  neither  do  I 
wish  to  build  my  own  reputation  on 
the  ruin  of  another’s ;  I  am  merely  a 
traveller,  and  that  in  a  beaten  track ; 
yet  I  have  the  vanity  to  think  I  may 
present  to  the  reader  some  things 
which  have  escaped  the  observation, 
or  have  had  less  attraction  for  my 
predecessors. 

Some  travel  as  Antiquarians,  de¬ 
cyphering  inscriptions,  and  sketching 
old  ruins  ;  some  as  Natural  Philoso¬ 
phers,  plucking  flowers,  collecting 
shells,  or  hammering  rocks ;  while 
others  observe  the  breed  of  sheep 
and  black  cattle,  and  note  the  modes 
of  culture  in  the  countries  they  tra¬ 
verse.  My  propensity  is  different 
from  all  these  ;  I  like  to  study  the 
human  character,  and  to  examine  its 
lights  and  shades  in  the  different 
gradations  of  society.  Like  the  bee, 
1  love  to  ramble  from  the  garden  to 
the  heath,  and  although  often  on  the 
wing,  sometimes  prefer  the  wild 
flower  of  the  glen  to  the  gay  blos¬ 
som  in  the  parterre. 

The  poeta  nascitur  non  Jit  of  the 
Roman  bard  is,  in  my  opinion,  of 
general  application  to  mankind  in 
their  different  pursuits,  being  an  in¬ 
nate  propensity,  which,  if  indulged, 
becomes  a  ruling  passion ;  for  my 
rambling  propensities  were,  I  am 
told,  obvious  even  in  my  infant 
years,  when  it  was  nothing  uncom¬ 
mon  for  me  to  give  my  nurse  the 
slip,  and  cause  much  alarm  to  my  pa¬ 
rents,  till  I  was  found  seated  beside 
some  old  woman  tending  her  cow,  or 
probably  laid  on  a  green  hillock, 
holding  a  tSte-d-tete  with  a  pedlar- 
boy,  or  perhaps  a  gray-headed  beg¬ 
gar-man.  Ever  since,  1  have  felt 
the  keenest  and  most  exquisite  plea- 
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sure  in  secinp:  new  faces,  anti  inakin^;  is  as  white  as  that  on  Mount  Blanc  ; 
discoveries  of  character ;  for  which  and  tell  those  travellers  who  talk  of 
purpose,  like  young  Rapid,  I  “  keep  the  Appian  W’ay,  that  I  have  irotle 
moving."  Although  1  have  not  yet  the  parallel  roads  of  Glenroy. 
been  beycnd  the  bounds  of  our  own  But  enough  of  boasting  ;  although 
“  tight  little  island,"  this  has  not  I  must  entreat  you  to  bear  with  my 
arisen  from  want  of  curiosity,  but  egotism  a  little  longer :  I  make  this 
what  1  conceive  prudential  motives  ;  request  with  the  greater  confidence, 
for,  to  parody  the  advice  of  the  poet,  as  when  I  begin  to  relate  my  travels 
I  have  resolved  methodically,  I  shall  by  no  means 


To  let  each  foreign  clime  alone. 

Till  I  have  seen  and  known  my  own  ; 

and  this  were  perhaps  worthy  of 


methodically,  I  shall  by  no  means 
be  the  principal  figure  in  the  piece, 
and  shall  seldom  appear  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  ;  and  as  we  generally  wish 
to  know  something  of  those  with 


consideration  by  those  who  have  tra-  whom  we  associate,  I  shall  enter  a 


veiled  longer,  and  to  a  greater  dis¬ 
tance.  With  respect  to  the  compa¬ 
rative  utility  of  our  labours,  it  is  not 
my  province  to  judge :  in  one  parti¬ 
cular  I  may,  however,  venture  to 
affirm,  that  I  am  a  better  patriot  ;  I 
spend  my  income  in  my  own  country ; 
and  if  1  have  not  enriched  either 
myself  or  the  British  Museum,  with 
Athenian  marbles,  1  have  loaded  the 
mantel-piece  in  my  parlour  with 
shells  and  buckles  from  the  Bullers 
of  Buchan  ;  and  have  presented  one 
friend  with  a  fragment  chipped  from 
the  window-sill  of  John  o’  Groat’s 
house,  and  another  with  wood  for  a 
snuff-box  from  the  stool  which 
Jenny  Geddes  flung  at  the  Dean’s 
head  in  the  Church  of  St.  Giles’ 


little  more  particularly  into  my  own 
character. 

There  is  so  much  of  eccentricity 
about  me,  that  some  consult  me  as 
an  oracle  of  wisdom,  while  others 
shun  me  as  a  giddy,  hare-brained 
fool ;  and  I  believe,  more  than  one 
of  my  relations  have  had  thoughts  of 
applying  for  a  statute  of  lunacy 
against  me.  My  father  was  a  man 
of  that  property  and  rank  in  life 
which  enabled  him  to  keep  good 
company  ;  and  he  kindly  furnished 
me  with  an  education,  which  ena¬ 
bles  me  to  make  a  respectable  figure 
in  any  class  of  society,  where  I  may 
happen  to  be  placed.  He  paid  the 
debt  of  Nature  just  as  1  had  attained 
my  majority,  having  lived  many 
years  a  widower.  1  was  his  only 


nearly  two  centuries  ago.  If  I  have  years  a  widower.  1  was  his  only 
never  gathered  bays  at  the  tomb  of  child,  and  found  myself  in  posses- 
the  Mantuan  Bard,  I  have  in  my  sion  of  a  fortune  more  than  ade- 
garden  a  fine  luxuriant  tuft  of  quate  to  my  wants,  and,  what  may 
mountain  daisy,  the  original  plant  of  appear  strange,  equal  to  my  wishes, 
which,  1,  kneeling,  dug  from  the  Hence,  I  had  neither  inducement 
grave  of  Coila's  favourite  bairn:  I  nor  inclination  to  fatigue  either  body 
have  never  seen  the  Pantheon  of  or  mind  with  the  drudgery  of  law, 
Rome,  nor  the  Parthenon  of  Athens;  to  which  I  had  been  bred  by  a  pru- 
but  1  have  visited  Melrose  Abbey  dent  and  indulgent  parent.  1  ani 
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by  fair  moonlight,"  and  also  Ros-  still  young,  blessed  with  good  health 
lin  Chapel ;  and,  for  the  Pass  of  and  a  muscular  frame,  that  can  en- 
^Jicrmopyhe,  1  have  seen  that  of  dure  no  ordinary  share  of  fatigu^ 
Killicrankie.  If  I  have  never  seen  and  am,  consequently,  well  adapted 
the  clustered  isles  in  the  iKgean  Sea,  for  the  course  of  life  1  have  chosen 
I  have  sailed  amidst  those  of  Loch  namely,  seeing  the  world,  or 
Lomond :  instead  of  the  Falls  of  the  dwellers  therein,  with  whom,  if 
Niagara,  I  have  seen  Corra  Linn ;  my  health  continue,  I  hope  to  ^ 
although  1  never  saw  the  source  of  still  better  acquainted  ;  for,  as  1  said 

the  Nile,  I  drank  the  King’s  health  before,  my  motto  is,  “keep  moving; 

from  that  of  the  horth,  at  the  yet  my  motion  is  neither  rapid  nor 
back  of  Benlomond  ;  and  although  I  equable.  This  irregularity,  united 
wnnot  boast  of  having  dreamed  on  with  my  inclinations,  makes  nie 
Parnassus,  1  have  made  rhymes,  and  change  my  mode  of  travelling  very 
drank  mountain-dew,  on  Mount  frequently.  When  I  come  * 
Battock  :  1  am  also  satisfied  that  the  fine  country,  I  do  not  like  to  l>e 
snow  which  I  have  seen  on  Bennevis  hurried  over  it  in  all  the  rapiduy 
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which  a  stage-coach  with  four  horses  ploughman  in  the  country  :  among 
can  carry  me  :  still  less  docs  it  suit  those  of  a  better,  or  at  least  a  higher 
me  to  sit  squeezed  in  the  inside  of  station  in  society,  1  can  always  dis- 
such  a  vehicle,  either  with  purse-  play  that  dignity,  which  convinces 
proud  taciturnity,  or  useless  and  un-  them  that  1  am  not  to  be  insulteil  with 
ceasing  loquacity ;  they  do  indeed  impunity  ;  and  1  have  exhibited 
serve  as  figures  to  treasure  up  in  proofs,that,  without  any  great  hazard 
Tucinory,  for  my  sketches  of  life  ;  to  my  person,  1  might  risk  a  tilting 
hut  there  is  so  little  interesting  about  match  with  Holland  himself.  1  know 
either,  that  I  am  soon  tired  of  con-  as  much  of  Italian  as  to  be  able  to 
lemplating  them.  compliment  a  lady  on  her  perfor¬ 

ms  my  delight  is  to  see  life  in  all  mance  of  a  sonata,  and  turn  the 
its  varit*ties,  it  is  nothing  uncommon  leaves  of  her  music-hook  at  the  pro- 
to  see  me  in  the  inside  of  a  coach  for  per  moment ;  although  1  prefer  hear- 
one  stage,  and  the  next  on  the  top :  ing  a  country  lass  w’arbling  “  Roy’s 
on  the  day  following,  I  may,  perhaps,  AV'ife,”  or  “Jessy  the  Flow’er  of 
bestride  some  broken-winded  hack-  Dumblane.”  I  can  dance  a  qua- 
horse,  or,  what  is  still  more  probable,  drille,  or  waltz  with  a  young  lady 
I'c  found  footing  it  along  with  my  in  an  assembly,  and  have  supported 
wardrobe  on  the  walking-stick  across  a  character  in  a  fancy-ball ;  but  I 
my  shoulder,  with  all  the  simple  frankly  own,  that  1  feel  far  greater 
dignity  of  a  peripatetic  philosopher,  pleasure  in  attending  a  penny-wed- 
It  is  nothing  uncommon  for  me  to  ding,  or  a  ‘farmer’s  maiden  feast, 
breakfast  with  a  country  clergyman,  (^An^lice,  harvest-home)  where,  ac- 
wheii  I  can,  if  necessary,  quote  from  cording  to  our  national  proverb,  I  can 
the  ancient  fathers,  or  old  Acts  of  either  dance  or  hold  the  candle  ;  for. 
Assembly, — even  venture  an  opinion  after  having  footed  over  Scots  reels 
on  some  disputed  text;  or,  what  is  and  strathsjieys  with  some  of  the  bon- 
still  more  likely,  enter  into  a  dis-  niest  lasses  in  the  barn,  I  sometimes, 
cussion  concerning  the  fiars  of  the  like  Dairsie  Latimer,  take  the  fiddler’s 
year,  or  something  connected  with  seat,  and  allow  him  to  rest  his  fin- 
ilie  Tiend  C’ourt :  I  may  perhaps  gers  or  shake  his  feet,  if  so  inclined, 
have  the  manse,  and,  if  a  horse  is  till  some  blithe  black-eycd  maiden 
othrul  me  by  the  squire,  join  the  again  invites  me  to  the  floor.  On 
lox-bunters,  leap  a  five-barred  gate,  occasions  of  this  kind,  although  I 
and,  thanks  to  a  good  constitution,  often  find  sweet  simplicity  and  rural 
can,  if  there  is  no  avoiding  it,  sing  a  loveliness,  I  have  also  discovered 
bacchanalian  song,  wash  down  my  the  rustic  coquette  and  the  village 
roast  beef  with  a  couple  of  bottles  of  prude,  both  of  w’hich  1  never  fail  to 
old  j)ort,  without  going  giddy  to  bed,  mortify  before  parting.  1  generally 
or  teelingan  attack  of  the  night-mare  carry  a  German  flute  in  ray  pocket, 
liuring  sleep,  and  rise  hungry  as  a  and,  in  a  fine  evening,  seated  on  the 
hawk  for  breakfast  next  morning,  banks  of  a  streamlet,  or  sauntering  in 
but  this  is  only  a  matter  of  necessi-  the  shady  wood,  1  w'ake  the  echoes 
ty,  never  of  deliberate  choice :  1  ra-  around  me. 

tiler  prefer  an  early  retreat  from  a  In  a  word,  although,  like  other 
party  of  hard-drinking  revellers,  if  mortals,  I  have  my  preferences  and 
1  happen  to  be  set  with  such,  and,  liking,  I  can  suit  myself  to  the  com- 
attcr  a  walk  of  a  dozen  of  miles,  pro-  pany  in  which  my  rambling  eccen- 
liably  take  up  ray  quarters  for  the  tricities  happen  to  place  me ;  but 
tdglu  in  the  village  inn  ;  the  more  even  in  that  which  is  the  most 
readily,  if  1  there  find  any  company  agreeable,  I  soon  languish  for  variety ; 
to  my  liking  ;  although  it  must  be  toujours  perdrix  would  kill  me  with 
acknowledged,  1  sometimes  make  ennui.  But  whether  walking  abroad, 
iidstakes  in  that  respect,  by  forming  or  mingling  among  my  fellow-mor- 
*'*y  opinions  too  hastily;  however,  tals,  I  find  that  the  simplest  objects, 
^hen  this  happens,  and  my  retreat  and  those  which  have  least  receded 
becomes  im{)ossible  by  any  other  from  nature,  always  afford  me  the 
tneans,  although  of  a  placid  disposi-  purest  and  most  lasting  enjoyment : 
don,  1  am  not  afraid  to  wrestle  a  fall,  1  prefer  the  castled  cliff,  the  wildly 
or  box  out  the  dispute  with  any  picturesque,  and  the  rudely  sublime. 
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to  the  splendid  mansion,  extensive 
park,  and  trim  parterre:  and  in  so¬ 
ciety,  1  find  more  pleasure  in  the 
hearty  grasp  of’  a  ploughiiian’s  hor¬ 
ny  fist,  who  frankly  bids  me  wel¬ 
come  to  his  fireside,  than  in  the  half- 
extended  finger,  or  frigid,  ceremo¬ 
nious  tone  of  hollow-hearted  polite¬ 
ness,  which  says,  “  I  am  glad  to  see 
you,”  when  the  eye  gives  the  lie  to 
the  tongue :  1  also  prefer  even  boor¬ 
ish  rudeness  to  sneaking  servility  ; 
for  though  the  one  may  be  awkward 
and  uniwlished,  the  purpose  of  the 
other  is  to  deceive  and  betray.  In 
like  manner,  the  glowing  blush  of  an 
artless  village-maiden,  and  the  child¬ 
ish  simplicity  of  unsophisticated  na¬ 
ture,  are  more  pleasing  than  the  for¬ 
mal,  unmeaning  smile,  or  the  lan¬ 
guid  affectation  of  fine  sentiment  and 
exquisite  sensibility. 

1  commonly  spend  the  winter  in 
our  Modern  Athens,  and  take  my 
departure  whenever  the  cry  of  “  Cal¬ 
ler  oysters”  ceases,  or  my  ears  are 
regaled  with  the  more  musical  call 
of  “  Three  bunches  a  |)enny,  bonny 
caller  radishes,”  whichever  of  the  two 
first  happens :  and  I  continue  in  the 
country,  or  provincial  towns,  while 
1  see  a  corn-sheaf  in  the  fields,  or  an 
unthatched  stack  in  the  barn-yard. 
Although  I  form  a  general  plan  of 
my  tour  before  leaving  home,  yet  it 
is  liable  to  numberless  interruptions, 
from  contingencies  which  1  cannot 
foresee,  and  over  which  1  never  at¬ 
tempt  controul ;  so  that  I  turn  and 
double  like  a  hunted  hare  approach¬ 
ing  her  form  ;  or,  as  the  ill-natured 
mill-horse,  straight-forward  plodder 
would  say,  if  witty  enough  to  find 
the  simile,  like  a  Will-o*-wisp  skip¬ 
ping  in  a  bog  ;  for,  if  tired  and  dis¬ 
gusted,  1  dart  forward  like  a  shoot¬ 
ing-star  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  much  pleased,  like  the  corn- 
craik  in  a  clover  field,  1  continue  to 
linger  with  delight.  Riding  or  walk¬ 
ing,  i)erhaps  resolved  to  proceetl 
straight  forward,  should  I  fall  in  with 
a  companion  to  my  liking,  if  his  way 
lie  to  the  right  or  left,  no  matter 
which,  1  am  off  at  a  tangent,  from 
a  path  to  which  it  is  probable  I  for¬ 
get  to  return. 

This  is  the  fourth  season  of  my 
annual  excursions,  in  which  1  have 
had  several  curious  adventures,  and 
met  some  characters  as  eccentric  as 
myself,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal. 


From  a  retrospectof  the  past,  I  might 
furnish  some  singular  and  interesting 
sketches  of  character  ;  but  my  pre¬ 
sent  excursion,  like  the  fields  around 
me,  promises  to  be  fruitful ;  1  shall 
therefore,  at  present,  relate  the  ad¬ 
ventures  of  an  evening  which  1  spent, 
lately,  at  nearly  a  hundred  miles 
distance  from  Auld  Reekie,  in  what 
direction  it  is  not  my  inclination  to 
say,  and  there  will  probably  occur 
reasons  to  you  and  the  attentive  rea¬ 
der  why  such  a  disclosure  would  be 
improper. 

One  day,  I  had  walketl  a  score  of 
miles  over  a  country  which  offered 
nothing  interesting ;  and  when  my 
mind  is  unemployed,  my  body  al¬ 
ways  gets  sooner  fatigued ;  1  halt¬ 
ed  at  a  village  inn,  where  I  knew 
a  stage-coach  stopped  in  passing,  or¬ 
dered  dinner,  and  bespoke  a  seat  in 
the  coach ;  but  was  informed  1  must 
wait  its  arrival,  to  see  if  there  was 
any  room,  and  if  so,  I  had  the  first 
chance.  The  inn,  or  rather  ale-house, 
was  small,  and  I  found  the  parlour 
which  I  occupied  was  the  only  room 
in  the  house  where  guests  were  re¬ 
ceived,  except  the  kitchen.  Before 
1  had  begun  my  solitary  meal,  an 
old  man  was  ushered  in  beside  me, 
seemingly  very  much  fatigued.  Be 
appeared  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
landlady*  saying,  “  Now,  Christy,  get 
me  a  beef- steak  as  soon  as  possible. 
Christy  replied,  with  much  apparent 
respect,  “  Lackaday,  Sir,  the  hind¬ 
most  bit  meat  within  the  door  is  up¬ 
on  the  brander  for  the  gentleman 
beside  you.”  “  Well,  1  must  get 
something  else.  H ave  you  any  eggs  ?  ’ 

No  a  shell.  Sir ;  1  can  give  you 
excellent  butter,  and  good  auld  cheese 
— a  wee  hard,  but  unco  tasty* 
“  Butter  1  never  eat,  and  1  am  a- 
fraid  it  will  be  an  unequal  conflict 
between  my  toothless  gums  and  your 
old  cheese.”  “  Bring  in  jhe 
the  moment  it  is  ready,”  said  I ; 
“  you  and  I  shall  eat  together.  Sir. 

“  You  are  very  kind,  especially  as 
you  know  not  the  quantity  to  be  pr(^ 
duced,”  said  my  companion.  t 
hate  an  unsocial  roeal,”  said  1  » 
“and  half  the  quandty,  with  g^i 
company,  will  do  roe  more  good  than 
the  whole  eaten  alone.”  . 

Our  savoury  meal  was  brought  m , 
but,  it  roust  be  acknowledged, 
calculated  to  whet  rather  i 

the  appetite ;  however,  it  was  flan 
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with  butter  and  cheese,  to  which  I 
pretended  a  liking,  for  1  saw  the  old 
man  was  hungry.  He  observed  niy 
complaisance,  and  made  a  handsome 
apology  for  thus  taxing  the  politeness 
of  a  stranger ;  at  the  same  time,  keep¬ 
ing  his  eyes  fixed  on  my  face,  with  a 
look  so  penetrating,  yet  complicated, 
that  I  felt  it  impossible  to  divine  his 
motive,  for  what  I  considered  as  al¬ 
most  impertinence. 

However,  1  had  now  both  leisure 
and  inclination  to  make  reprisals,  by 
scrutinizing  his  person  and  appear¬ 
ance.  From  the  thin,  gray  hairs 
which  shaded  his  temples,  I  conclud¬ 
ed  that  he  had  passed  his  grand  cli¬ 
macteric  ;  although  the  freshness  of 
his  complexion,  and  the  brilliancy  of 
a  line  and  benevolent  eye,  might 
have  made  him  pass  for  ten  years 
younger;  his  voice  was  soft  and  mel¬ 
low',  with  a  rapidity  of  utterance, 
which  implied  a  sanguine  mind  and 
warm  imagination  ;  he  was  dressed 
in  plain,  but  fine  black,  with  his 
linens  jx^culiarly  neat  and  clean ;  and 
1  supposed  him  to  be  a  clergyman, 
especially  as  his  manners  and  con¬ 
versation  exhibited  the  scholar  and 
the  gentleman — characters  notalways 
united. 

hen  Christy  came  in  to  clear  the 
table,  he  told  her  that  he  wished  a 
seat  in  the  coach  which  was  now  soon 
expected  ;  she  informed  him  that  he 
had  again  been  anticipated  by  me, 
for  that  1  had  bespoke  the  first 
chance.  «  Well,  no  matter,**  rc- 
|died  he ;  “  1  hope  there  will  be  room 
for  both  ;  I  must  trust  to  good  luck ; 
in  the  meantime,  let  us  have  a  jug  of 
toddy.’*  1  now  discovered  that  he 
was  a  most  interesting  companion, 
with  a  considerable  share  of  eccentri¬ 
city,  which  rendered  his  company 
still  more  agreeable  to  me ;  and 
when  the  coach  arrived,  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  how  imperceptibly  an 
hour  had  passed  away.  Upon  in- 
jl»iry,  there  was  only  one  seat  to  be 
had  in  the  coach,  at  which  the  old 
gentleman  seemed  sadly  disappoint¬ 
ed,  as  he  expressed  himself  anxious 
fo  get  forward  and  too  much  fatigued 
^  proceed  on  foot.  **  You  shall  not 
be  disappointed,*  said  I,  “  for  I  am 
excellent  pedestrian,  and  can 
walk  to  the  next  stage  without  the 
•hghtest  inconvenience.**  He  was 
About  to  make  some  apology,  but  I 


insisted  that  he  should  take  the  seat, 
without  a  word  more  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Again  he  fixed  his  keen  eye 
upon  me,  as  if  he  would  have  pene¬ 
trated  my  heart,  and  said,  Well,  I 
accept  your  kind  offer  ;  will  you  fa¬ 
vour  me  with  your  address,  and  say 

where  you  intend  stopping  at - .^’* 

“  1  am  a  stranger,  and  wish  to  lodge 
in  a  decent  and  respectable  inn,” 
said  1,  giving  my  a<ldress.  “  Permit 
me,  then,  to  recommend  the  Plough,” 
said  the  old  man,  pressing  my  hand, 
as  I  assisted  him  into  the  coach.  1 
also  started  immediately  ;  the  dis¬ 
tance  w’as  something  more  than  a 
dozen  of  miles,  and  1  arrived  in  less 
than  an  hour  after  the  coach.  My 
quondam  companion  observed  my  ar¬ 
rival  from  a  window  of  the  Plough, 
and  met  me  in  the  lobby,  seizing  my 
hand,  with,  “  Welcome,  my  dear  Sir, 
come  this  way.”  Tea  was  ordered, 
and  my  friend,  as  I  shall  now  call 
him,  appeared  in  great  flow  of  spirits. 
After  we  had  regaled  ourselves  with 
the  refreshing  beverage,  he  inquir¬ 
ed  whether  1  intended  passing  the 
night  here ;  and  on  my  replying  in  the 
affirmative,  he  said,  he  should  do  so 
too,  although  he  had  intended  going 
forward,  but  had  altered  his  mind, 
and  now  proposed  walking  out,  that 
he  might  shew  me  any  thing  re¬ 
markable,  as  I  was  a  stranger ;  but 
it  began  to  rain,  and  we  sat  down  to 
amuse  ourselves  within  doors. 

An  odd  volume  of  a  Magazine  was 
lying  on  the  table,  which  my  friend 
took  up,  and  after  glancing  careless¬ 
ly  over  it,  began  to  turn  its  pages 
with  some  attention  ;  at  last  he  threw 
it  aside,  with  an  air  of  displeasure, 
and  as  if  it  had  suggested  a  topic  for 
conversation,  said,  Ay,  ay,  the 
world  is  still  as  speculative  and  cre¬ 
dulous  as  ever — not  fewer  that  forty 
new  patents  recorded  in  that  volume, 
exclusive  of  many  announcements  of 
discoveries  in  Nature  and  Art.  What 
do  you  think,  Sir  ? — how  long  shall 
it  yet  be  before  we  reach  the  pillars 
of  Hercules,  the  ne  plus  ultra,  when 
mind  shall  become  omnipotent  over 
matter  ?** 

“  I  am  doubtful  about  that  ever 
being  the  case,**  said  I,  “  or,  I  should 
rather  say,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
happen  in  the  world,  as  it  would,  in 
my  opinion,  make  man  approach 
nearer  to  the  Great  First  Cause  than 
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is  compatible  with  his  present  exist¬ 
ence.” 

“  Right,  Sir  ;  quite  right!”  cried 
he,  with  energetic  warmth  ;  “  but 
the  world  seems  to  think  differently, 
otherwise  men  would  not  be  such 
gulls  as  to  have  their  pockets  picked 
by  knavish  pretenders  and  impostors, 
and  their  judgments  biassed  and 
duped,  in  swallowing  the  foolish  re¬ 
veries  of  dreaming  visionaries,  who 
believe  themselves  philosophers.  Of 
the  forty  patents  to  which  1  alluded, 

1  dare  be  sworn  not  one  will  be 
worth  as  many  farthings  to  any  hu¬ 
man  being  except  the  patentee.  In¬ 
stead  of  approaching  the  perfectibi¬ 
lity  about  which  (lodwin,  and  others 
of  his  school,  raved,  we  are  retrogra¬ 
ding,  and  that  with  accelerated  mo¬ 
tion.  In  former  ages,  juggling  and 
imposture  were  practised  only  by 
those  who  wished  to  promote  priest¬ 
craft,  or  by  professed  conjurors  and 
dealers  in  deception,  for  tlie  amuse¬ 
ment  of  the  mob  ;  and  the  dreams  of 
enthusiastic  visionaries  were  confined 
to  monks  in  their  cloisters.  Now,  it 
is  far  otherwise ;  we  have  knaves 
and  fools  in  every  rank  and  station 
in  life.  Learning  and  Philosophy 
arc  employed  as  specious  snares  for 
deceiving  mankind  ;  men  of  talent 
and  education  deliberately  become 
knaves,  trusting  in  the  credulity  of 
their  unsuspicious  brethren  for  suc¬ 
cess  in  their  nefarious  designs,  and 
they  are  seldom  disappointed.  There 
arc  also  others,  who  muse  and  study 
till  their  brains  are  addled :  these 
first  deceive  themselves,  and  then 
most  deliberately  set  about  deceiving 
others,  by  promulgating  theories  and 
systems  which  have  no  foundation, 
except  in  their  own  perturbed  and 
crazy  imagination.  They,  although 
innocent  when  compared  with  the 
tormer  class,  are  equally,  if  not  more 
mischievous  in  society  ;  for,  imposed 
upon  by  their  shew  of  philosophic 
knowlecige,  blended  with  metaphysi¬ 
cal  jargon,  we  give  them  credit  for 
wisdom  which  they  do  not  possess ; 
and,  witnessing  the  propriety  of  their 
conduct,  and  the  strict  morality  which 
regulates  their  actions,  we  entertain 
no  suspicion  of  wilful  deception,  and 
thus  rely  u)K)n  their  crude  reveries 
as  the  result  of  profound  research 
and  patient  investigation.” 

The  speaker  paused  ;  not  that  he 


seemed  to  have  closed  his  vitupera¬ 
tion,  but  because  the  animation  with 
which  he  had  spoken  had  almost 
rendered  him  breathless. 

At  a  loss  to  conjecture  what  had 
produced  this  philippic,  1  hesitated 
about  a  reply  ;  but  having  no  dislike 
to  a  little  good-humoured  disputa¬ 
tion,  I  wished  to  draw  him  on  gently, 
till  I  should  discover  something  more 
of  his  mind  and  feelings,  and  there¬ 
fore  replied,  Why,  1  believe  there 
have  been  knaves  and  fools,  simpli- 
city  and  credulity,  in  all  ages ;  but 
1  am  inclined  to  think,  that  we  have 
not  more  rogues  than  formerly,  when 
we  consider  our  increased  trade  and 
population  ;  and,  compared  with  the 
past,  the  reign  of  Ignorance  may 
now  be  pronounced  at  an  end.  Know¬ 
ledge  diffusing  her  still- increasing 
light,  which  I  hope  has  not  yet  near¬ 
ly  attained  its  meridian  splendour.” 

“  Such,  young  man,  is  the  dream 
of  youth — a  dream  from  which  some 
never  awake  ;  and  to  my  shame  I 
acknowledge,  that  1  have  too  long 
slumbered  in  the  delusive  hallucina¬ 
tion,  and  my  waking  has  been,  alas! 
too  late  to  make  atonement  for  the 
past,  or  be  of  use  for  the  future ; 
for  1  had  arrived  almost  at  the  end 
of  my  journey  before  I  listened  to 
the  voice  of  Experience.  But  I  re- 
})eat,  that  still  one-half  of  the  world 
is  employed  in  deceiving  the  other ; 
some  by  digging  pit-falls  and  setting 
snares ;  others  in  pursuing  phan¬ 
toms,  glittering  in  all  the  gaudy 
hues  of  the  rainbow,  and  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  allure  their  fellows  in  the 
chace ;  while  we  daily  see  the  thought¬ 
less  multitude  stumble  in  the  pit- 
falls,  or  get  entangled  in  the  snares 
set  for  them  ;  or,  not  loss  to  their 
sorrow,  stand  in  stupid  astonishment, 
as  the  airy  bubbles  they  have  heeii 
so  eagerly  pursuing  burst  before  their 
dazzled  eyes.” 

Still  more  at  a  loss  wdth  my  com¬ 
panion,  I  said,  “  You  speak  so  me¬ 
taphorically,  Sir,  that  1  am  not 
sure  if  1  rightly  understand  your 
meaning  ;  but  I  am  still  inclined  to 
believe  the  present  age  pre-eminently 
distinguished  for  intellectual  mi* 
provement ;  and  you  surely  must  ac 
mit,  that,  during  the  time  you  ha>e 
been  in  the  world,  Reason,  Litera¬ 
ture,  Science,  and  Philosophy,  have 
made  rapid  progress.  We  have  no 
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justly  cxploiled  and  renounced  the 
toolish  pursuits  of  our  ancestors, 
such  as  Alchyniy  and  Astrology  ;  we 
no  longer  dread  the  incantations  of 
)\'itchcrafl,  nor  are  under  alarm 
about  the  iuHuence  of  invisible  spi¬ 
rits  haunting  our  steps  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  disturbing  our  peace,  or  coun¬ 
teracting  our  intentions.’* 

He  replied,  True,  Sir  ;  I  grant 
that  Literature,  Science,  and  Pliilo- 
sophy,  have  flourished,  and  are  still 
nourishing ;  but  1  deny  that  Reason 
has  extended  her  empire:  although 
we  have  no  longer  confidence  in  the 
transmutation  of  metals,  or  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  stars,  we  still  believe 
in  as  ridiculous  absurdities ;  and  if 
we  have  shaken  oft‘  our  fears  of 
witches  and  disembodied  spirits,  we 
are  still  influenced  by  the  visionary 
dreams  of  imagination  :  I  myself  am 
at  this  moment  a  striking  evidence 
of  what  I  assert,  for  1  feel  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  look  in  your  face  without 
again  giving  credit  to  the  specious 
hut  delusive  theories  by  which  I 
have  already  been  fatally  deceived.” 

I  now  considered  my  companion 
as  insane,  ‘‘  with  method  in  his  mad¬ 
ness  and  was  about  to  reply,  that 
1  might  make  farther  discoveries, 
when  we  were  both  surprised  by  a 
sudden  noise  on  the  street ;  and, 
looking  from  the  window,  saw  a 
crowd  assembled,  which  was  still 
augmenting,  among  which  we  heard 
the  hysterical  cries  of  a  woman.  We 
both  rushed  down  stairs,  and  soon 
learned  that  it  w’as  a  legal  ejectment 
of  a  poor  family  from  their  tenement, 
their  landlord  having  poinded  their 
furniture  for  the  rent,  and  it  was  now 
carrying  out  to  be  sold  by  public 
auction.  began  to  remonstrate 
with  the  landlord  about  this  want  of 
feeling,  but  he  replied,  that  they  had 
amused  and  deceived  liim  with  fair 
promises.  The  woman,  who  was  a 
poor,  squalid  figure,  with  a  sickly- 
looking  child  in  her  arms,  both 
covered  with  rags,  replied,  that  her 
husband  had  gone  to  some  friends  in 
the  country,  but  had  been  able  to 
obtain  only  a  guinea,  which  was  the 
balance  of  their  former  rent,  but  the 
landlord  had  refused  taking  less  than 
the  whole.  The  husband,  a  tall, 
gaunt-looking  man,  who  seemed  the 
victim  of  hunger  and  nakedness, 
burst  through  the  crowd,  and,  at¬ 


tempting  to  sooth  his  sobbing  part¬ 
ner,  said,  “  I  cannot  procure  another 
shilling — let  him  do  his  worst,  w'C 
can  but  die.”  1  inquired  what  they 
owed,  and  learned  that  they  were 
two  guineas  deficient,  'fhe  landlord 
of  the  Plough  was  standing  by,  and, 
in  answer  to  our  inquiries,  informed 
us,  that  they  were  wretchedly  poor, 
but  honest,  and  of  good  character  ; 
that  he  believed  the  husband  had 
been  often  out  of  employment,  and, 
when  working,  at  very  low  wages ; 
they  had  had  much  sickness,  and 
more  than  once  death  in  the  family. 
I  now  stepped  up  to  the  landlord, 
and  urged  him  to  take  the  proffered 
balance,  but  he  was  inflexible.  The 
auctioneer  began  to  read  aloud  the 
articles  of  sale,  at  which  the  poor 
woman  burst  into  a  fit  of  bitter  cry¬ 
ing.  It  was  too  much  for  my  feel¬ 
ings  ;  1  called  the  husband,  put  a 
couple  of  guineas  in  his  hand,  bade 
him  pay  his  rent,  and  carry  in  his 
furniture.  **  I  take  the  rent  because 
it  is  due,”  said  the  landlord  ;”  but 
the  house  is  let  to  another,  and  they 
must  remove.”  “  Will  you  permit 
them  to  stay  for  this  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  night,  if  I  give  you  security  that 
they,  shall  then  remove.^”  said  my 
companion.  A  reluctant  consent  was 
obtained  ;  when  my  friend  said  to 
the  husband,  “  Carry  in  your  furni¬ 
ture,  and  then  call  for  me  at  the  Inn 
here.” 

We  returned  to  our  parlour,  where 
we  were  soon  followed  by  both  hus¬ 
band  and  wife.  The  woman  was 
nearly  as  extravagant  in  her  joy  as 
she  had  been  in  her  grief,  and  could 
only  cry  when  endeavouring  to  ex¬ 
press  her  gratitude.  My  companion 
asked  the  husband  some  questions, 
and  receiving  satisfactory  answers, 
inquired  if  he  had  any  objections  to 
remove  to  the  country.  “  Oh,  Sir, 
1  will  go  any  where — do  any  thing  I 
can  for  bread  to  my  family.*’  “  Very 
well,  I  will  find  you  a  home  and  em¬ 
ployment  ;  you  are  my  servant,  and 
there  is  your  arles,”  {AnffHce,  earn¬ 
est-money,)  presenting  the  astonish¬ 
ed  child  of  poverty  with  a  guinea. 
“  Get  ready  to  start  on  the  morning 
after  next ;  I  shall  send  my  cart  for 
your  furniture.  But  nerhaps  I  am 
too  rash ;  I  ought  to  have  inquired 
what  terms  you  expect,  and  made  a 
regular  bargain.”  **  Oh,  Sir,  1  will 
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trust  to  your  goodness,  of  wliich  you 
have  given  me  proof ;  and  1  am  sure 
I  shall  do  my  best  to  please  you/* 
The  poor  woman  now  sobbed  aloud, 
and  my  venerable  friend  said,  “  You 
must  not  come  to  me  in  rags ;  but 
there  is  little  time  ;  however,  take 
this  to  get  a  frock  for  your  intrant  ;’* 
and  he  slipped  anotl.er  guinea  into 
her  hand,  saying,  ‘‘  Now  go  home 
and  make  ready.’* 

1  saw  the  old  man*s  eyes  scintillate 
with  delight,  as  he  gazed  on  the  de¬ 
parting  couple;  when  they  were  gone, 
he  said,  “  We  shall  now,  1  think, 
have  a  cheerful  supper,  and  enjoy 
sound  sleep ;  for  we  have  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  work  of  mercy,  to  which 
you  led  the  way.** 

If  what  I  already  knew  of  iny 
companion  was  puzzling,  many  of 
his  expressions  at  supper  were  still 
more  so.  M’hen  sipping  our  glass  of 
toddy,  he  said,  “  You  doubtless 
think  me  a  strange  character  ;  and,  I 
must  confess,  I  have  the  same  opi¬ 
nion  of  you.  When  introduced  to 
your  company,  at  the  village  ale¬ 
house,  the  expression  of  some  fea¬ 
tures  in  your  face  struck  me  as  very 
peculiar,  and  indicating  no  slight  de¬ 
gree  of  a  quality  not  very  common  in 
the  world;  but  having, by  dear-bought 
experience,  been  taught  the  truth  of 
the  Latin  adage,  Fronti  nulla  fides, 
1  resolved  not  to  be  too  hasty  in  my 
conclusions.  Your  conduct  to  me,  in 
two  instances,  fully  justified  the  re¬ 
commendation  which  Nature  had 
stamped  on  your  countenance ;  but 
still  1  considered  these  as  too  equivo¬ 
cal,  for  they  might  spring  from  po¬ 
liteness,  without  any  innate  propen¬ 
sity  ;  but  when  I  saw  you  give  two 
guineas  to  relieve  a  distressed  family, 
1  set  that  down  as  a  true  criterion, 
that  Nature’s  hand- writing  might  for 
once  be  trusted,  although  she  has 
often  deceived  me.** 

“  Oh,  you  are  a  physiognomist,” 
said  I,  “  and  having  been  dectiv^ 
in  some  of  your  opinions,  now  rail 
against  the  hand- writing  of  Nature, 
where  probably  the  fault  was  your 
own,  in  not  reading  it  right.**  “  No, 
Sir ;  1  am  not  now,  although  I  once 
was  a  physiognomist ;  but  I  believe 
1  am  still  a  fool,  and  begin  to  enter¬ 
tain  serious  doubts  whether  I  shall 
ever  Wcome  wise.  You  have  heard 
me  rail  against  knaves  and  fools,  the 
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visionary  ravings  of  dreaming  enthu¬ 
siasts,  and  the  blind  credulity  of  their 
disciples.  When  I  relate  to  you  a 
few  incidents  in  my  life,  you  will 
think  it  no  wonder  although  1  exe¬ 
crate  both  the  world  and  myself. 

I  was  born  heir  to  a  fortune, 
which,  if  not  splendid,  was  such  as 
to  give  me  both  rank  and  distinction 
in  the  country  ;  and  without  having 
ever  kept  an  extravagant  establish¬ 
ment,  or  indulged  in  habits  of  dissi¬ 
pation,  I  have  reduced  that  fortune 
to  less  than  half  its  original  value. 
From  my  earliest  years  1  was  san¬ 
guine,  and  consequently  credulous. 
My  mother  perhaps  fostered  this  pro¬ 
pensity  in  my  mind,  for  she  had 
some  very  peculiar  religious  notions, 
especially  about  the  Millennium,  the 
commencement  of  which  she  hoped 
to  see  ;  and  as  she  was  often  talking 
of  this  subject,  which  she  described 
in  most  glowing  language,  it  made  a 
strong  impression  on  my  warm  ima¬ 
gination  ;  and  as  I  grew  up,  1  heard 
of  every  new  discovery  in  Nature,  or 
invention  in  Art,  with  most  romantic 
delight,  believing  that  the  world 
would  soon  become  a  paradise  of  fe¬ 
licity. 

“  Having  a  strong  desire  for  tra¬ 
velling,  my  father  indulged  me  with 
a  tour  to  the  Continent,  under  charge 
of  a  tutor  too  complaisant  ever  to 
interrupt  my  day-dreams,  or  demo¬ 
lish  my  air-built  castles.  During  my 
stay  on  the  Continent  my  father 
died,  and  the  shock  of  his  death  had 
such  effect  upon  my  mother,  as  al¬ 
most  to  deprive  her  of  locomotive 
power ;  I  was  much  attached  to  both 
my  parents,  and  the  news  affected  me 
exceedingly.  Mesmer  and  his  ani¬ 
mal  magnetism  was  then  the  rage, 
both  in  France  and  Germany ;  I 
hurried  home,  carried  my  mother  to 
Paris,  and  put  her  under  the  charjje 
of  that  aren-impostor,  believing  ni8 
assertions  that  he  would  restore  the 
use  of  her  limbs:  we  were  delude! 
by  his  sophistry  and  unintelligible 
jargon  till  death  defied  him  ;  and  1 
brought  home  her  dust,  to  deposit  it 
beside  that  of  my  father. 

“  I  spent  some  time  in  London, 
and  shall  not  particularize  many  in¬ 
stances,  in  which  I  was  duped  by 
cunning  knaves,  who  knew 
practise  on  public  credulity.  Tne 
only  instance  in  which  I  made  a  sue- 
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cossful  stand  against  the  temptations 
of  novelty,  in  a  magical  and  attrac¬ 
tive  disguise,  was  in  the  licentious 
quackery  of  Dr  Graham.  I  visited 
his  Temple  of  Health, — purchased  a 
bottle  of  his  Divine  Balm, — and  re¬ 
galed  my  different  senses  with  the 
seductive  blandishments  which  he 
liad  so  artfully  placed  in  the  portico 
of  this  magical  temple,  expressly  de¬ 
dicated  to  sensual  pleasure  ;  and  had 
1  been  more  of  a  voluptuary,  it  is 
probable  1  should  have  paid  his  de¬ 
mand  of  fifty  guineas,  to  pass  a  night 
in  his  Celestial  Bed,  in  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  as  lie  profanely  termed  the 
interior  of  this  palace  of  lascivious 
delight,  the  approaches  to  which 
were  in  the  highest  degree  fascina¬ 
ting  to  the  senses  and  the  imagination ; 
however,  I  had  firmness  enough  to 
content  myself  with  a  view  of  the 
vestibule.  Having  returned  from  the 
Continent,  without  seeing  Switzer¬ 
land,  I  visited  that  country  of  ro¬ 
mantic  landscape.  Lavater  was  then 
propagating  his  doctrine  of  physiog¬ 
nomy  ;  1  waited  upon  him  ;  w’e  were 
soon  intimate,  and  I  became  one  of 
his  most  devoted  disciples  and  ad¬ 
mirers.  Unlike  Mesmer  and  Graham, 
he  was  no  empiric,  but  a  most  ami¬ 
able  and  fascinating  enthusiastic  vi¬ 
sionary,  who  had  reduced  his  reve¬ 
ries  into  a  regular  system,  and  by  the 
inHuence  of  his  eloquence  and  sim- 
]»licity  of  manners,  succeeded  in  estab¬ 
lishing  the  deception  by  which  he 
himself  had  been  deceived.  1  re¬ 
turned  to  Scotland  as  firmly  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  truth  of  his  doctrine, 
as  I  was  of  rny  own  existence,  and 
internally  decided  upon  the  character 
of  my  friends  of  both  sexes  with  a 
confidence  of  which  1  blush  at  the 
recollection. 

“  Although  not  insensible  to  the 
charms  of  woman  and  the  influences 
ot  love,  I  had  formed  a  picture  in 
iny  imagination,  for  which  I  search¬ 
ed  with  ceaseless  assiduity ;  and  at 
last  discovered  a  young  lady,  who 
seemed  the  very  heau  ideal  of  that 
perfection  my  fancy  had  imaged  ;  I 
^owd,  won,  and  married  her,  and 
believed  myself  the  happiest  of  mor¬ 
tal  race.  If  ever  Nature  had  indexed 
aogel  in  a  human  face,  it  was  in 
tnat  of  my  adored  partner,  every  fea¬ 
ture  of  which  illustrated  the  doctrine 
®  havater.  Basking  in  unclouded 
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bliss,  I  now  calculated  upon  perpe¬ 
tual  felicity ;  and,  eager  to  promote 
public  prosperity,  1  employed  my 
wealth  and  influence  for  the  good  of 
my  country.  I  took  shares  in  differ¬ 
ent  commercial  and  manufacturing 
speculations,  recommended  by  those 
who  understood  both  theory  and 
practice  much  better  ;  I  also  advan¬ 
ced  money  to  ingenious,  but  j)oor 
men,  for  enabling  them  to  take  out 
patents  for  discoveries  and  inventions, 
to  enrich  themselves,  and  do  honour 
to  their  country.  In  a  word,  my 
pride  was  to  assist  obscure  merit,  and 
promote  the  prosperity  of  my  coun¬ 
try  ;  while  connubial  love  constitu¬ 
ted  my  paradise  of  felicity,  which 
wanted  only  one  thing  to  make  it 
perfect — we  had  never  known  the 
bliss  of  being  parents ;  and  had 
GrahanTs  Temple  still  existed,  it  is 
most  probable  we  should  have  visited 
it  in  quest  of  that  pleasure. 

“In  the  third  year  after  our  mar¬ 
riage  we  were  visited  by  a  cousin  of 
my  wife's,  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy  : 
I  had  never  before  seen  the  young 
man ;  but  bis  countenance  now  struck 
me  as  the  exact  counterpart  of  the 
face  which  1  considered  the  most 
perfect  of  Nature’s  works,  while  the 
intelligence  of  his  mind  and  propriety 
of  his  behaviour  confirmed  my  most 
favourable  conclusions.  1  believe  I 
should  have  formed  an  attachment  to 
him,  although  he  had  been  an  utter 
stranger ;  but,  considering  the  con¬ 
nection,  my  friendship  was  commen¬ 
surate.  He  continued  with  us  for 
some  months  ;  and  as  there  was  ap¬ 
pearance  of  war,  I  advanced  him 
money  to  purchase  a  captain's  com¬ 
mission.  His  gratitude  was  express¬ 
ed  in  a  style  which  rendered  him  still 
more  endearing,  and  I  could  not 
think  of  his  departure  without  pain¬ 
ful  anticipation.  1  had  just  received 
the  sum-toUl  of  my  half-yearly  rents, 
and  intended  to  lotlge  it  with  my 
banker  next  day,  when  a  distressing 
accident  to  a  most  intimate  friend 
called  me  suddenly  away  to  a  consi¬ 
derable  distance.  1  was  absent  four 
days,  and,  on  my  return,  found  that 
ray  wife  and  her  cousin  had  eloped 
together,  in  a  few  hours  after  my  de¬ 
parture.  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe 
my  first  feelings;  had  the  parties 
b^n  within  my  reach,  it  is  probable 
I  should  have  immolated  both  to  out- 
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raged  love;  but  a  little  reflection 
cooled  iiiy  mind.  1  sought  not  to 
pursue,  being  determined  never  to 
take  back  pollution  to  my  arms,  and 
having  no  wish  to  have  his  blood  on 
my  head.  A  reluctance  to  give 
greater  notoriety  to  my  wisjbrtune, 
but  which  the  world  falsely  calls  the 
5/ia///e  of.  the  injured  husband,  pre¬ 
vented  any  appeal  to  the  justice  of 
ray  country.  The  faithless  w^oman 
had  carried  away  every  gem  and 
trinket  with  which  I  had  presented 
her,  also  all  the  ready-money  which 
I  have  mentioned,  and  I  heard  no¬ 
thing  of  them  for  some  time.  To 
close  the  painful  tale,  they  lived  a 
short  while  in  guilty  pleasure.  He 
deserted  her,  joined  his  regiment, 
went  abroad,  and  fell  on  the  field  of 
battle ;  and  she,  after  degradation 
disgraceful  to  woman,  became  a  fol¬ 
lower  of  Joanna  Southcote.  I  made 
an  annuity  be  regularly  paid  to  her, 
without  her  knowing  from  whence  it 
came,  and  she  died  more  than  twelve 
years  ago. 

“  Although  thus  deceived  by  phy¬ 
siognomy,  and  now  thinking  of  it 
only  with  disgust,  I  directed  my 
studies  to  absurdities  equally  ridicu¬ 
lous,  and  among  others,  that  of  judg¬ 
ing  a  man’s  character  by  his  hand¬ 
writing.  1  w  as  weak  enough  to  form 
friendships  on  this  ideal  foundation  ; 
and  in  more  than  one  case  found 
cause  to  repent  my  credulity.  For 
one  young  man  who  stood  at  the 
head  of  this  class,  I  became  security 
to  a  large  amount ;  he  forged  a  bill 
on  me,  discounted  it,  and  elojK^d  to 
America  ;  another  gentleman  whom 
1  had  saved  from  bankruptcy,  merely 
from  seeing  a  specimen  of  his  writ¬ 
ing,  and  whom  I  subsequently  sup- 
jK)rtcd  till  he  acquired  a  fortune, 
snatched  the  cup  from  my  lip,  by 
marrying  an  amiable  woman,  whose 
heart  I  believed  1  had  gained,  and 
foolishly  confided  to  him  the  secret 
of  my  attachment. 

**  I  have  been  twice  duped  by 
pretended  discoveries  of  the  perpe¬ 
tual  motion;  the  first  time  by  a 
mason,  and  the  next  by  a  watch¬ 
maker  :  one  was  a  fool,  and  the  other 
was  a  knave  ;  and  had  1  not  been  com¬ 
pletely  stultified,  I  ought  to  have  seen 
through  both  of  them,  before  I  had 
been  swindled  out  of  my  money,  and 
exposed  to  the  ridicule  and  contempt 
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of  your  worldly  wise  men.  I  have 
scores  of  petitions  and  applications 
from  indigent  schemers  and  projec¬ 
tors,  soliciting  my  patronage,  in 
every  variety  of  style,  from  that  of 
mean,  cringing  servility,  and  disgust¬ 
ing  flattery,  up  to  forward  and  boast¬ 
ful  impudence :  among  these,  1  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  a  poor  rustic, 
whose  letter  pleased  me,  and  his  sub¬ 
sequent  conduct  exhibited  such  man¬ 
ly  independence,  that  1  should  feel 
pleasure  in  introducing  you  to  bis 
acquaintance.  Since  the  reduction 
of  interest  at  the  banks,  I,  almost 
daily,  am  pestered  with  proposals  for 
new  joint-stock  companies,  where  the 
risk  and  the  profits  are  represented 
as  bearing  the  same  proportion  to 
each  other,  as  a  minnow  does  to  a 
whale. 

Shall  I  reveal  to  you  what  I 
consider  my  most  egregious  folly  ?  It 
is  nothing  uncommon  for  an  old  man 
to  fall  in  love  with  a  young  woman ; 
but  it  was  ridiculous,  or  something 
worse,  in  me,  not  to  take  warning  by 
past  experience,  and  still  to  form  my 
opinion  of  character  on  visionary 
reveries.  I  had  now  renounced  my 
pursuit  of  the  absurd  theories  of 
knaves  and  fools,  having  made  a  jour¬ 
ney  to  London,  to  visit  Perkins,  and 
paid  five  guineas  for  a  pair  of  his 
metallic  tractors,  which  I  soon  found 
to  be  most  impudent  quackery  ;  but 
this  by  the  bye.  When  Gall  and 
Spurzheim  broached  their  system  of 
craniology,  I  entered  with  great  spi¬ 
rit  on  the  subject,  and  soon  became 
as  sincere  a  proselyte  as  1  had  for¬ 
merly  been  of  Lavater’s  system  ;  and 
I  scanned  the  configuration  of  every 
human  head  in  my  household  with 
a  philosophic  eye :  among  others, 
that  of  my  dairy-maid  (who  was 
always  bareheaded)  particularly  ar¬ 
rested  my  attention  ;  without  using 
the  technicals  of  the  system,  her 
head  indicated  the  presence  of  every' 
good  quality,  and  the  absence  ot 
every  thing  vicious.  On  account  of 
these  imaginary  virtues,  I  fell  in 
love  with  Susan,  and  to  make  ‘^as¬ 
surance  doubly  sure,”  assailed  her 
virtue  with  flattery,  and  the  more 
powerful  seducer,  gold  ;  she  resisted 
every  temptation,  burst  into  tears, 
and  threatened  to  leave  the  house. 
Anxious  to  possess  such  a  treasure, 
1  made  a  declaration  of  honourab  e 
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some  tlelay,  was  accepted.  I  furnish¬ 
ed  her  with  money  for  the  wedding- 
clothes,  and  the  happy  day  was 
tixed,  when  1  one  day  saw  a  glance 
pass  between  my  bride-elect  and  the 
stable-groom,  which  alarmed  me  not 
a  little.  I  pretended  a  journey  for 
some  (lays, — returned  at  an  unseason¬ 
able  hour, —found  my  w’orst fears  con¬ 
firmed  beyond  the  possibility  of 
doubt,— and  the  system  of  Gall  and 
Spurzheim  as  fallacious  and  visionary 
as  that  of  Lavater,  although  I  was 
lucky  enough  to  make  a  more  timely 
escape.  In  three  out  of  four  of  my 
pecuniary  speculations  I  have  never 


realized  a  shilling,  and  in  many 
the  capital  is  irretrievably  lost. 

1  could  tell  you  much  more,  but 
I  begin  to  get  drowsy  :  your  face  has 
revived  many  old  impressions,  and  I 
must  yet  be  better  acquainted  with 
you.  Promise  to  breaKfast  with  me 
to-morrow,  that  1  may  sleep  more 
soundly.” 

I  assented,  and  w’e  parted  for  the 
night.  If  this  specimen  of  an  eccen¬ 
tric  Traveller  meet  your  approbation^ 
you  may  again  hear  from, 

'  Mr  Editor, 

Yours  respectfully. 

Ambulator. 
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June  1818. 

My  Dear  Friend, 

As  I  flatter  myself  that  my  letters 
are  not  unwelcome  to  you,  I  suppose 
you  will  have  been  beginning  to 
think  me  a  negligent  correspondent. 
In  my  last,  I  promised  to  give  you 
some  account  of  the  people  among 
whom  1  now  reside,  and  some  de¬ 
scription  of  this  part  of  the  country  : 
now,  you  know,  it  was  not  in  my 
power  to  do  that  till  I  had  passed 
some  time  here,  and  made  my  obser¬ 
vations  upon  the  place  and  the  peo¬ 
ple.  I  am  chiefly  afraid  that  my 
time  has  not  permitted  me  to  become 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  either, 
and  that,  consequently,  my  descrip¬ 
tions  will  prove  but  uninteresting. 
I  shall  proceed,  however,  and  give 
you  all  the  information  in  my  power 
concerning  every  thing  which  I  can 
think  you  would  care  to  know. 

I  have  yet  a  companion  who  shares 
*ny  toils  by  day,  and  my  lodging  by 
night  ;  who  amuses  me  when  1  can 
get  him  into  a  proper  mood,  (for  he  is 
i^aiher  of  a  saturnine  disposition,)  and 
when  I  am  not  disposed  for  amuse- 
nient,  sits  for  an  hour  or  two  with 
iiii|)erturbable  patience,  and  goes 
calmly  to  bed  when  the  time  comes 
that  he  should  wind  up  his  .watch, 
lie  is  not,  certainly,  such  an  one  as  I 
should  have  chosen  for  a  companion, 
but  he  is  such  as  fate  has  provided 

L  ^  must  therefore  make 

the  best  of  him.  His  figure  is  very 
’tngainly — J  might  say  clumsy. 


Though  he  rather  inclines  to  tall¬ 
ness,  his  height  is  lost  by  a  habit  of 
stooping,  and  adds  little  to  his  per¬ 
sonal  appearance.  PI  is  body  is  re¬ 
markably  full,  round,  and  strong 
made,  but  borne  upon  a  pair  of  thin, 
lank,  and  somewhat  crooked  limbs, 
the  left  of  which,  bending  outward 
from  the  knee,  and  the  right  follow¬ 
ing  it,  makes  his  gait  rather  awk¬ 
ward.  His  body  is  surmounted  by 
a  head  not  less  singularly  shaped.  I 
have  seen  few  of  a  more  curious 
form  ;  its  circumference  is  not  much 
less  than  common,  but  its  crown  is 
extraordinary  low,  and  almost  flat 
from  a  very  little  above  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  hair  on  his  short, 
round  forehead.  His  face  is  broad 
across  the  cheek-bones,  tapering  very 
much  and  suddenly  to  the  top  of  the 
forehead,  and  in  like  manner  down¬ 
ward  to  the  point  of  the  narrow  chin, 
till  it  almost  resembles  two  equila¬ 
teral  triangles  placed  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  same  base.  His  e^es  are 
little,  grey,  and  sleepy,  and  his  nose 
short  and  snubbed  ;  forming,  upon 
the  whole,  a  droll,  stupid,  good-na¬ 
tured  kind  of  face,  and,  so  far  as  I 
have  seen,  such  is  really  his  character. 
With  such  a  companion  I  cannot  be 
at  a  loss  for  amusement,  whenever  I 
am  inclined  for  it,  either  in  hearing 
his  odd  stories,  or  in  teasing  him. 
He  affects  to  be,  or  rather  to  have 
been,  a  favourite  with  the  fair  sex, 
though  I  should  conceive  that  such 
pretensions  are  not  very  well  founded, 
jis  I  cannot  allow  myself  to  think 
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that  any  woman  would  be  familiar 
with  such  a  being  any  farther  than 
for  her  own  ainuseiucnt. 

My  landlord  and  lady  are  a  very 
decent  and  respectable  pair,  both 
rather  advanced  in  life,  considerably 
wealthy,  and  quite  inclined  to  make 
a  proper  use  of  their  means  of  ren¬ 
dering  life  easy  and  comfortable. 

The  latter,  Mrs  D - ,  is  a  stout, 

healthy,  active  woman,  apparently 
about  fifty  years  of  age, — intelligent 
in  all  that  belongs  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  her  household  affairs,  and 
incessantly  alert  in  conducting  them. 
She  takes  little  rest  to  herself  when 
any  thing  of  importance  is  on  hand, 
and  allows  her  servants  none ;  but 
w  hen  she  has  seen  that  all  is  as  it 
should  be,  she  appears  to  think  that 
it  is  no  more  than  right  to  reward 
their  exertions  and  her  own,  with 
what  she  calls  something  comfort¬ 
able,”  which,  I  find,  means  something 
good  to  eat  and  drink.  There  is 
nothing  peculiar  about  her  person 
meriting  or  requiring  a  particular 
description ;  I  shall  therefore  proceed 
with  my  landlord,  Mr  D - . 

His  age  cannot  be  less  than  sixty, 
and  upwards,  yet  his  state  of  health 
is  very  regular  and  good,  agreeing 
happily  with  his  lively,  cheerful  dis¬ 
position.  In  person,  he  is  rather 
under  the  middle  size,  but  shews  the 
remains  of  a  well-made,  active  form, 
which  continues  to  bear  him  up 
stoutly  against  the  increasing  weight 
of  years.  His  hair,  thin,  and  entirely 
white,  covers  a  forehead  high,  but 
not  very  broad,  and  a  pair  of  thick 
shaggy  eye-brows,  finely  arched, 
overhang  his  merry,  sparkling,  light- 
blue  eyes.  The  lines  of  his  face 
liave  been  so  long  and  so  constantly 
drawn  into  the  expression  of  good- 
humour,  that  the  very  wrinkles  and 
furrows  about  his  eyes  and  mouth 
arc  those  of  a  person  smiling.  His 
hearing  is  not  very  acute,  and  he 
makes  it  appear  worse  than  it  really 
is,  in  order  to  gain  him  a  little  time 
to  form  a  sportive  reply.  The  only 
thing  about  him  which  1  am  in¬ 
clined  to  dislike  is  his  continual 
hunting  after  opportunities  for  mak- 
ing  jests :  whatever  is  said  he  con¬ 
trives,  if  jwssible,  to  make  it  a  sub¬ 
ject  for  mirth,  or  an  opportunity  of 
saying  a  gooil  thing,  or  what  he 
reckons  one.  It  often  happens  that 


I  perceive  what  he  is  in  keen  search 
of,  before  he  gets  it  uttered,  and  1 
then  feel  more  inclined  to  laugh  at 
Arm,  than  at  his  jest.  Sometimes  he 
disgusts,  rather  than  amuses  me, 
with  his  would-be  wit.  If  1  happen 
to  be  admiring  the  beautiful  colours 
gleaming  upon  the  summits  of  the 
towering  hills,  and  on  the  edges  of 
the  broad  massy  clouds,  in  a  fine 
evening,  and  make  any  remark  to 
him  concerning  the  gorgeous  crim¬ 
soned  drapery  of  heaven,  &c.,  he 
commonly  replies  by  some  far-fetch- 
cd  or  coarse  attempt  at  wit;  proving 
to  me,  that,  though  a  pleasant,  kind- 
hearted  man,  he  has  little  or  no  taste 
for  the  sublime  and  beautiful”  of 
Nature,  and  1  cannot  help  feeling 
mortified,  if  not  angry  with  him. 
In  short,  1  should  suppose  that  hehas 
had  but  stinted  opportunities  of  cul¬ 
tivating  and  expanding  his  mental 
powers ;  at  least  so  it  would  appear, 
for  though  clever  in  his  own  way, 
his  range  of  subjects  is  very  limited. 
Even  in  his  foible,  he  possesses  no 
great  compass  ;  and  in  a  short  time, 
one  gets  quite  acquainted  with  all 
his  range  of  pleasantries,  so  that  they 
begin  to  appear  like  a  tale  too  often 
repeated,  and  one,  too,  scarcely  worth 
repetition.  After  all,  in  spite  of  these 
objections,  1  must  call  him  the  most 
agreeable  person  hereabout,  and  it 
is  but  doing  him  justice  when  I  do 
so.  His  chief  amusement  is  playing 
with  a  little  spoiled  boy,  a  grandson 

of  Mrs  U - 's,  by  a  son  whom  she 

had  in  a  former  marriage.  The  old 
gentleman  is  as  fond  of  the  little  fel¬ 
low  as  if  he  were  his  own  lineal  de- 
scendent,  and  certainly  does  all  that 
any  grandfather  could  do  to  spoil  the 
boy  completely  by  indulgence.  Iti 
this  he  has  indeed  been  amply  suc¬ 
cessful,  for  the  little  urchin  is  as  pee¬ 
vish,  self-willed,  and  passionate,  as 
you  can  conceive  any  over-indulgetl 
imp  to  be.  It  is  highly  amusing  to 
see  the  contests  that  occasionally  take 

place  between  the  two,  and 
generally  terminate  in  the  boy  s  ob¬ 
taining  the  victory.  The  pleasan 
old  gentleman  often  tries  to  avou 
the  combat,  by  putting  the  boy  upon 
some  other  notion,  or  in  some  way 
giving  a  contrary  direction  tohis  fancy* 
With  this  view  it  is  no  unfrequent 

custom  of  his  to  take  the  little  te  - 
low  upon  his  knee,  and  chant  som 
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old  ballad,  or  S3mc  such  ihiiip:,  till  he 
for:;ets  what  he  was  contending  for, 
til  as  giving  another  proof  of  the 
powers  of  song.  Some  of  the  ballads 
with  which  he  soothes  his  pettish 
grandson  possess  a  tolerable  degree  of 
merit,  and  he  generally  can  repeat 
them  entire,  and  goes  through  a  full 
recital,  though  often  of  a  considerable 
length.  Indeed  his  style  of  singing 
is  not  very  difficult  in  its  execution, 
being  pretty  much  the  same  as  the 
chant  which  some  of  our  old  pre¬ 
centors  use.  1  have  got  copies  of 
several  of  his  ballads,  by  means  of 
hearing  them  frequently,  and  using 
my  pencil,  according  to  my  custom, 
and  1  here  send  you  one  of  the  most 
entire.  It  appears  to  have  been 
founded  upon  some  tradition  of  the 
country,  as  Howard  is  a  very  leading 
name  here.  Aglionby,  also,  was  once 
a  name  of  considerable  consequence, 
but  1  believe  the  ancient  family  of 
the  Aglionbys  is  now  extinct.  With 
respect  to  the  reality  of  the  incidents 
related,  1  could  obtain  no  satisfac¬ 
tory  information. 

i?ouitg  fftotoavtl. 

The  sun  shone  out ;  the  deep  blue  sky 
Was  cloudless,  calm,  and  bright. 

And  over  hill  and  valley  streamM 
I’ure  floods  of  living  light. 

But  brightest  fell  the  peaceful  beams 
On  Kden’s  banks  so  fair, 

And  play’d  on  the  eye  and  the  blushing 
cheek 

Of  a  fond  and  a  youthful  pair. 

The  priest  had  clos’d  the  sacred  book, 
The  holy  knot  was  tied, 

And  young  Howard  had  clasp'd  the 
trembling  hand 
Of  his  gentle,  blushing  bride  ; 

And  gaily  over  dale  and  dowm 
Hode  the  gallant  company  ; 

T  he  warrior’s  plume,  and  the  maiden’s 
robe. 

Tossing  and  floating  free. 

fhe  sky-lark  pour’d  his  sweetest  song, 
High  soaring  through  the  air. 

And  the  mavis  w’oke  the  echoing  w’oods 
Till  they  seem’d  the  joys  to  share. 

And  all  that  met  them,  lord  or  clown, 

Or  knight  or  lady  gay. 

Slopp’d,  gaz’d,  and  bless’d  the  comely  pair. 
As  they  hasten’d  on  their  way. 

^  light  to  the  ground  young  Howard  leapt, 
hen  they  reach’d  his  castle  door  ; 


And  gently  from  her  milk-white  steed 
In  his  arms  his  bride  he  bore. 

“  These  stately  tow’rs,  these  shady  groves. 
These  gallant  men  were  mine  ; 

But  tow’rs,  and  groves,  my  lovely 
bride ! 

And  their  owner,  all  are  thine. 

“  The  reaving  Scots  thou  nccd’st  not 
fear. 

Though  bold  their  deeds  may  be  ; 

A  thousand  gallant  hearts  are  here 
Would  bleed  for  sake  of  thee. 

“  Oh,  still  thy  fluttering,  throbbing  heart. 
And  cast  thy  fears  aside. 

And  smile  again  with  thy  wonted  smile. 
My  own,  my  lovely  bride  !” 

The  lady  smil’d,  the  lady  blush’d. 

And  rais’d  her  moisten’d  eye. 

Then  gently  sunk  in  Howard’s  arms. 
With  soft  untroubled  sigh. 

Her  fair  mild  cheek  leant  droopingly 
Upon  his  heaving  breast ; 

While  to  his  full  and  swelling  heart 
The  beauteous  maid  he  prest. 

Her  graceful,  light,  aerial  form. 

So  delicately  fair, 

She  seem’d  a  rose-bud  scarcely  blowm, 
Bent  with  the  dew'y  air. 

The  youth  so  stately  and  so  bold 
We  ne’er  again  may  see 
A  pair  like  Howard,  brave  and  young, 
And  .lane  of  Aglionby. 

Days,  weeks,  and  months,  with  downy 
wings 

Unheeded  o’er  them  flew  ; 

And  every  passing  day  more  blest. 

And  happier  they  grew. 

When  twenty  little  w'eeks  and  four 
Had  swiftly  glided  by  ; 

Her  cheek  a  thoughtful  paleness  wore. 
And  pensive  grew  her  eye. 

And  oft  by  Howard’s  side  would  she 
At  close  of  evening  rove. 

To  breathe  the  sweet  and  balmy  gale 
Soft  sighing  through  the  grove. 

It  chanced,  one  evening,  as  she  gaz’d 
O’er  the  far  western  sky, 

Sudden  the  fiery  beacon  blaz’d 
Upon  her  startled  eye. 

From  hill  to  hill  the  signal  shone, 

A  fierce,  portentous  flame ; 

Wildly  the  warden’s  bugle  rung,— 

Fast  mustering  warriors  came. 

The  lady  mark’d  the  spirit  wake 
In  Howard’s  kindling  eye  ; 

Clung  to  him  close  in  terror, — wept. 

And  heav’d  the  moaning  sigh. 
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With  kindly  cheering  words,  he  strove  Now,  merry  England  !  hold  thine  own  * 
To  soothe  her  timid  heart ;  Arouse  thee  to  the  fight ! 

Sadly  she  rais’d  her  weeping  eyes,—  ’Tis  hardy  Scotland  braves  thy  powV  — 

“  Oh  !  say  not  we  must  part !  She  knows  not  fear  or  flight !  * 


Go  not,  my  Howard  !  do  not  go, 

To  meet  the  bloody  Scot ; 

Oh !  stay, and  guard  thy  own  lov’d  home; 
My  Howard,  leave  me  not ! 

“  Forshould’st  thou  go,  with  daring  heart. 
To  yon  dread  field  of  gore, 

I  know— I  feel  within  my  soul 
I  ne’er  shall  see  thee  more.” 

“  Sweet  lady  !  cease  thy  sad  complaint ! 

I  grieve  to  say  thee  nay  ; 

But  w  hen  the  warden’s  horn  is  heard 
Behind  I  may  not  stay. 

“  Ne’er  has  a  Howard  shunn’d  the  field 
When  rung  the  wild  w^ar-cry ; 

And  ne’er  shall  it  be  said  of  me, 

‘  A  How’ard  fear’d  to  die.* 

“  But  why  thus  darkly  think  of  death  ? 

Full  oft  this  gallant  blade 
Through  stubborn  ranks  of  Scottish  spears 
A  gory  path  has  made. 

“  Nor  w  ill  it  fail  its  master  now  :— 

Then  dry  these  fruitless  tears  ; 

My  safe  return  shall  banish  soon 
Thy  dark,  foreboding  fears. 

“  Sweet  lady  !  sigh  not— weep  not  so ! 

1  cannot  see  thee  grieve  ! 

Life — all  but  honour  1  would  give 
Thy  sorrow  to  relieve  ! 

“  I  love  thee,  lady  !  dearer  far 
Than  all  on  earth  below  ; 

Nor  would  I  cause  thee  an  hour  of  grief 
For  all  that  life  can  bestow. 

“  But  w’hat  were  life,  w'ere  honour  lost  ? 

A  dreary  sunless  day  ! 

Louder  the  warden’s  bugle  sounds,— 

I  cannot,  must  not  stay  !” 

She  sobb’d,  she  moan’d,  she  rais’d  her 
eye 

Fill’d  with  the  gushing  tear ; 

Low  murmurs  on  her  pale  lip  died. 
Stifled  by  w’oe  and  fear. 

One  tender  melting  gaze  he  cast— 

A  gaze  of  love  and  grief ; _ 

Shudderings  of  anguish  o’er  him  past,'~- 
He  shook  like  aspen  leaf. 

Her  soft  fair  hand  he  gently  press’d,— 
The  war>note  rung  again,— 

His  steed  he  mounted,— wildly  spurr’d, 
And  vanish’d  o’er  the  plain. 


Young  Howard,  like  an  eagle,  cleaves 
Resistless  through  the  throng : 

The  wild  war-tempest  wilder  grows 
Where’er  he  sweeps  along. 

Fierce  Armstrong  sinks  beneath  his 
•  blows ; 

Stern  Jardine  feels  his  force ; 

But  gallant  Maxwell’s  weighty  brand 
Arrests  the  warrior’s  course. 

Fell  w'as  the  stroke ;  the  hapless  youth 
Sunk  bleeding  on  the  clay ; 

The  startled  steed  toss’d  high  his  mane, 
And  wildly  rush’d  away. 

The  Scots  prevail’d ;  their  bloody  bands 
Loud  rais’d  the  slogan  yell ; 

Onward  the  plundering  foray  sped, 

Fast  over  field  and  fell. 

And  all  unheeded,  where  they  fought, 
The  dead,  the  dying  lay ; 

The  wounded  feebly  from  the  field 
Crept  as  they  might  away. 

Long  had  the  trembling  lady  stood,  ■ 
With  anxious  heart  and  eye, 

Bending  her  dimm’d  and  tearful  gaze 
Where  rose  the  wild  war^ry ; 

When  Howard’s  well-known  battle-steed 
Burst  on  her  startled  view. 

With  blood-shot  eye,  and  gore-stain’d 
side,— 

Her  warrior’s  fate  she  knew. 

Past  rush’d  the  steed  ;  the  lady’s  eye 
In  frantic  horror  gaz’d ; 

Then  one  wild,  heart-bursting  cry 
Of  agony  she  rais’d. 

Keen,  eager  pangs  shot  thrillingly 
Through  all  her  quivering  frame ; 
And  ’mid  the  bitter  throes  of  death 
She  bore  a  mother’s  name. 

Her  little  babe  scarce  saw  tfie  light. 
Scarce  for  a  moment  tried 
To  raise  his  feeble,  plaintive  wail. 

Then  with  his  mother  died. 

Slow  pass’d  the  sorrow-laden  hours, 

In  deep  and  silent  woe. 

Till  down  the  purpted  western  skies. 
The  sun  w'as  sinking  low  ; 


The  fearless  foes  in  battle  meet ;  When  weakly,  slowly,  dragging  on 

No  bl^^  game  is  play’d  ;  In  feebleness  and  pain, 

*  ®pear  is  dyed  in  blood  ;  Wounded  and  weary,  Howard  sought 
i  Deep  bews  the  warrior’s  blade.  Alone  his  halls  again. 
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Drop’d  sweetly  on  his  ear  ; 

Dark  fears  rush'd  on  his  throbbing  heart, 
Though  he  wist  not  what  to  fear. 

Keen  anguish  curdled  in  his  blood, 

When  o'er  them  bending  low', 

The  widow'd,  childless  father  stood 
In  utter,  hopeless  woe. 

One  long,  long  lingering  gaze,  he  took. 
With  filmy  glazing  eye ; 

The  blood  gush’d  from  his  oi^ening 
wounds, 

As  rose  the  bursting  sigh. 

Beside  his  lifeless  wife  and  child, 

He,  faint  and  dying,  fell ; 

His  last  breath  murmuring,  sigh’d  the 
name 

Of  her  he  lov'd  so  well. 

They  made  a  grave  for  this  gentle  pair ; 

They  made  it  deep  and  wide ; 

They  placed  the  bal^  in  the  lady’s  arms, 
And  young  Howard  by  her  side. 

With  respect  to  the  rest  of  the 
people  in  the  house  I  can  tell  you 
little.  They  appear  to  rise  in  the 
morning,  because  the  sun  has  risen  ; 
— to  go  to  work,  because  something 
must  be  done  before  breakfast- time ; 
— to  resume  their  work,  because, 
without  working,  they  could  have  no 
just  claim  for  a  dinner ; — and  to  go 
to  bed,  because  night  has  come.  In 
short,  eating,  and  wearing  away  the 
time  between  meals,  appears  to  be 
their  whole  and  only  pursuit  in  life, 
and  that,  indeed,  for  which  alone  they 
think  life  was  given.  As  to  making 
any  use  of  their  reason,  and  those 
higher  faculties  which  characterise 
man  as  a  thinking  animal,  they  seem 
to  have  no  conception  of  any  such  a 
thing.  Much  of  their  conversation 
and  manners  is  so  gross  and  rude, 
that  it  quite  disgusts  me,  and  causes 
me  wish  and  sigh  for  the  society  of 
those  from  whom  I  heard  nothing 
hut  w'hat  tended  to  make  me  wiser 
or  better.  I  will  not  deny  that  they 
have  a  plain,  blunt  manner ;  but 
their  bluntness  seems  to  me  the  ef- 
fect  of  stupid,  thick-headed  insen¬ 
sibility.  Perhaps,  however,  I  judge 
them  harshly,  as  1  confess  it  is  not 
yet  in  my  power  to  form  concerning 
theni  an  impartial  and  unprejudiced 
opinion.  With  regard  to  their  pe¬ 
culiarities  of  speech, — their  wrest- 
hngs, — their  pony,  foot,  or  sack  races, 
and  I  know  not  how  many  other  pe¬ 


culiar  customs,  I  cannot  give  you 
much  information,  as  1  am  yet,  in  a 
manner,  but  a  stranger  among  them. 

There  are  some  good-looking  young 
women  in  the  neighbourhood  :  but  I 
am  already  quite  sick  of  describing 
the  persons  and  manners  of  men, 
women,  and  children ;  therefore,  in¬ 
stead  of  wearying  myself,  and  you 
too,  very  likely,  with  any  more  of  it 
at  present,  I  will  tell  you  a  little 
about  the  appearance  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  or  rather  conduct  you  in  fancy 
through  my  haunts  in  our  little  cor¬ 
ner  of  it. 

My  present  residence  is  near  the 
banks  of  a  small,  gentle,  clear,  wind¬ 
ing  rivulet,  scarcely  of  sufficient  size 
to  deserve  the  name  of  a  river,  yet 
large  enough  to  form  a  number  of 
pools  sufficiently  deep  to  swim  in. 
The  greater  part  of  its  course  is 
through  a  level  tract  of  meadow-land, 
and  its  banks  in  many  places  are 
elegantly  fringed  with  willows.  In 
one  place,  after  sweeping  round  a 
bending  corner,  of  the  deepest,  rich¬ 
est  green,  and  stealing  quietly  away, 
half-hid  by  the  overhanging  wil¬ 
lows,  it  deepens  and  darkens  into  a 
gloomy,  and  almost  stagnate  pool,  of 
considerable  depth,  and  still  more 
formidable  appearance.  A  little  be¬ 
low  this  is  a  gravelly  ford,  over 
which  it  hastens  away  with  a  lively 
purling  sound,  as  if  glad  to  escape 
from  the  dismal  blackness  of  the 
pool ;  and  a  few  yards  farther  it  leaps 
over  a  considerable  ledge  of  rock, 
which  stretches  quite  across  it,  form¬ 
ing  no  contemptible  waterfall.  The 
pool  I  have  just  mentioned  is  noted 
for  a  singularly  well-authenticated 
ghost-story.  As  the  circumstance  in 
question  happened  only  a  few  years 
ago,  and  has  not  yet  lost  its  populari¬ 
ty,  you  may  perhaps  not  be  displeas¬ 
ed  with  a  short  relation  of  it,  which, 
I  assure  you,  I  have  obtained  from 
the  most  authentic  source. 

A  short  time  ago,  one  of  the  most 
respectable  and  wealthy  farmers  in 
the  neighbourhood  was  observed  by 
his  relations  to  have  sunk  into  a  deep, 
settled  melancholy  ;  and  from  some 
expressions  which  he  had  used,  they 
judged  it  prudent  to  keep  all  sharp- 
edged  instruments  out  of  his  way, 
and  to  leave  him  as  seldom  alone  as 
possible.  It  happened,  however,  that, 
one  day,  something  of  more  import- 


/ 
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ance  than  common  had  occupied  began  to  hesitate,  as  if  un  willin'^  and 
their  attention,  and  the  old  gentle-  at  last  fairly  refused  to  go  any  more 
man  was  for  a  time  forgot.  The  first  declaring  that  he  had  seen  the  ghost 
thing  which  roused  them  from  their  several  times,  and  that  the  horses 
neglect  was,  that  no  one  could  tell  had  also  been  frightened,  and  become 
any  thing  about  him,  neither  where  unmanageable. 

he  then  was,  nor  where  he  had  been  Neither  fair  words  nor  threaten- 

last  seen.  A  diligent  search  was  ings  were  of  the  least  avail :  the  bov’s 

•  i».i  >1  1  *  .  i  ..1  < 


immediately  commenced,  and  con¬ 
tinued  for  two  or  three  hours  with 


heart  was  seized  with  an  over-master¬ 
ing  fear,  and  the  young  man  was 


fruitless  anxiety.  At  length,  one  obliged  to  go  himself.  For  a  few 
young  man,  the  son  of  a  neighbour-  nights,  all  was  well  enough  ;  but  one 
ing  farmer,  going  to  water  his  horses  evening,  (I  have  the  account  from 
at  the  ford  above-mentioned,  ima-  himself,)  he  happened  to  be  a  little 
gined  he  saw  something  half-floating  later  than  usual ; — the  sun  was  set, 
in  the  pool,  and,  upon  going  nearer,  and  the  western  sky  was  of  a  dusky 
discovered  it  to  be  the  body  of  the  iron  colour,  with  a  deep  reddish- 
unfortunate  man.  It  was  immediate-  brown  intermingled  among  the  black 
ly  taken  out  of  the  water  ;  but  life  masses  of  clouds  that  were  fast  clos- 
had  been  long  extinct.  His  walking  ing  over  the  faint  remains  of  day- 
canc  was  stuck  into  the  bank  just  sky;  all  around  was  covered  with  a 


opposite,  and  his  hat  hung  on  it,  as 
if  to  point  out  where  the  body  would 
be  found,  and  close  beside  it,  on  the 
soft  sand,  the  marks  of  his  knees  were 


gathering,  silent  gloominess;  he  was 
gazing  upon  the  high-piled,  towering 
clouds,  and  the  horses  had  begun  to 
drink,  when  on  a  sudden  they  started, 


distinctly  visible,  as  if  he  had  been  plunged,  snorted,  and  rushed  back- 
engaged  in  prayer  before  he  commit-  wards  from  the  river  with  such  vio- 
ted  the  fatal  act.  lence  as  nearly  to  dismount  him. 

Tltese  circumstances,  and  the  ob-  Upon  looking  towards  the  river,  in 
servations  to  which  they  gave  rise,  search  of  the  object  which  seemed  to 
were  suppressed  by  his  relations  as  terrify  the  horses,  he  beheld  a  little, 
much  as  possible,  yet  not  so  entirely  thin,  old  man,  coming  towards  him 
but  that  they  continued  to  furnish  a  from  the  pool,  and  at  once  recognised 
subject  for  conversation  and  whis-  the  likeness  he  bore  to  the  drowned 
pored  remarks  among  the  country  person.  He  instantly  rode  home- 
people.  Scarcely  had  the  affair  be-  wards  ;  but  as  the  road  was  steep  and 
gun  to  sink  into  oblivion,  when  it  difficult,  could  make  no  great  speed: 
received  a  fearful  revival,  by  means  the  apparition  came  close  to  his  side, 
of  a  strongly-confirmed  report,  that  and  accompanied  him  almost  to  the 
the  old  gentleman's  ghost  had  been  stables,  so  that  he  had  sufficient  time 
several  times  seen  near  the  place  to  observe  it  completely,  at  least  as 


wdiere  the  body  was  discovered. 
Many  were  the  wild  and  wonderful 
stories  which  were  told  and  believed 


far  as  his  agitated  condition  would 
permit.  I  ts  appearance  was  the  same 
as  that  of  the  body  when  first  found. 


about  the  apparition.  Some  of  the  in  all  respects,  except  the  face.  The 
young  men,  how’ever,  who  pretended  head  was  bare ;  and  the  long,  thin, 
to  be  wiser  than  their  companions,  grey-hair  hung  in  a  dripping,  matted 
affected  to  disbelieve  the  whole  of  the  manner  about  its  neck  :  its  knees 
accounts,  and  u]M)n  all  occasions  were  soiled  with  sand  and  mud,  aiid 

turned  the  relaters  of  such  tales  into  its  gait  was  a  pensive,  stooping  slouch, 

ridicule.  None  was  more  intent  upon  such  as  that  of  the  old  man  had  be- 
this  method  of  treating  the  current  come;  but  the  face  was  indeed  awfu  . 
opinion  than  the  young  man  who  first  The  forehead  wras  more  deeply  fur- 
discovered  the  b^y,  but  his  scepti-  rowed  than  it  had  been,  and  strong  y 
cism  received  a  sharp  reproof.  He  knitted  together  in  the  centre,  in  the 
was  in  the  habit  of  sending  a  boy  manner  of  one  who  struggles  to  sup- 
with  the  horses  to  the  ford  every  press  a  groan  extorted  by  acute 
evening,  while  he  was  otherwise  em-  the  eye-brows  were  drawn  up  iti 
ployed  at  home.  This  the  boy  had  pointed  arches,  so  as  to  give  ® 
been  accustomed  to  do  with  great  stare  to  the  dead,  gleaming,  stonv 
pleasure;  but  about  that  time  be  eyes:  the  nostrils  were  expandea. 
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and  the  upper  lip  slightly  raised,  land,  which  you  might  traverse  in  all 
just  enough  to  shew  the  teeth,  close-  directions  but  one,  without  conjec- 
ly  and  strongly  clenched :  the  whole  turing  that  it  contained  a  little  glen 
lace  bore  a  horrible  expression  of  of  its  own,  with  rocks,  hanging 
mingled  agony  and  wratli,  and  struck  bushes,  a  brawling  stream,  and  all 
a  mortal  terror  to  the  heart  of  the  the  other  characteristics  of  a  moun- 
young  man.  It  kept  gliding  on  be-  tain  pass,  in  a  diminutive,  indeed, 
side  him,  never  withdrawing  its  fear-  but  still  in  a  distinct  form.  At  the 
ful  gaze  from  him,  and  keeping  his  entrance  of  this  little  dell  the  banks 
straining  eyes  ri  vetted  upon  it  by  some  on  each  side  are  composed  of  bare 
unaccountable  fascination.  Several  rocks,  shivered  and  rent  from  top  to 
times  did  the  frightful  vision  appear  bottom,  and  as  perpendicular  as  the 
to  him,  and  generally  displaying  the  sides  of  a  quarry.  Soon  after,  the  one 
same  ghastly  and  terrific  expression  retires,  sloping  backward,  while  the 
of  countenance.  Latterly,  however,  other,  directly  opposite,  follows  and 
it  became  more  horrific,  and  its  whole  juts  out  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
features  seemed  darkened,  and  writh-  an  idea  of  the  one  fitting  into  the 
ed  into  a  malignant  fierceness ;  and  other  ;  but  a  little  farther  the  gap 
as  its  gleaming  eyes  glared  upon  him,  becomes  wider,  and  the  bottom  is 
he  felt  as  if  they  seared  him  to  the  heaped  with  considerable  masses  of 
soul.  But  just  when  its  appearances  loose  rock,  betwixt  which  the  stream 
were  most  frequent,  and  the  whole  twists,  and  bursts,  and  recoils,  and 
country  was  in  a  terror  about  it,  a  insinuates  for  itself  a  difficult  pas- 
report  w  as  circulated  that  it  had  been  sage,  till,  after  struggling  through 
spoken  to,  and  that  of  course  it  would  two  or  three  places  such  as  1  have 
be  seen  no  more ;  and  accordingly  it  described,  it  precipitates  itself  over  a 
has  ceased  to  terrify  the  good  people  jagged  precipice,  into  a  deep  black 
from  that  day  to  this.  That  it  was  bason  of  scooped  rock,  from  which  it 
seen,  many  very  creditable  people  soon  escapes,  and  winds  slowly  away 
maintain,  some  of  whom  aver  that  to  meet  and  join  the  larger  stream 
they  themselves  saw  it ; — that  it  has  formerly  mentioned, 
been  spoken  to  and  /aid,  they  all  be-  In  the  little  ravine,  I  have  chosen 
lieve,  though  no  one  pretends  to  several  seats  and  places  of  a  particu- 
know  either  by  whom  it  was  accost-  larly  romantic  cast,  for  ray  temporary 
edjor  what  were  its  communications,  stations  of  solitary  musing ;  and  al¬ 
and  all  agree  that  it  now  no  longer  most  every  evening  I  spend  a  little 
appears.  The  young  man  who  gave  time  scrambling  among  the  broken 
me  the  foregoing  account  assured  crags,  or  reclining  beneath  some  of 
me,  that,  till  he  saw  the  apparition  their  jutting  pinnacles,  indulging  in 
himself,  he  was  firmly  persuaded  that  delicious  state  of  mind  in  which 
that  all  such  stories  had  no  better  one  allows  thought  to  rise  and  fol- 
foundation  than  mere  imagination  low  thought  in  a  vague,  undirected 
and  foolish  credulity ;  but  that  he  manner,  till  fancies,  reveries,  and 
imw  cannot  resist  the  evidence  of  his  dreamy  speculations,  float  dim  and 
senses.  I  only  repeat  to  you  what  I  indistinct  before  the  imagination, 
have  heard :  I  give  you  my  autho-  like  fantastic  clouds  and  mists  glid- 
rity,  and  I  leave  you  to  believe  it  or  ing  over  the  grey  skies  of  evening, 
not,  as  you  feel  inclined.  You  may  Such  are  among  the  most  pleasant 
laugh  at  it  when  seated  snugly  at  hours  of  my  life ;  for  indeed  life  to 
your  own  fireside :  it  would  not  be  me  does  not  abound  with  enjoyments, 
advisable  to  do  so  here.  I  have  not,  cannot  have  a  comrade 

There  is  another  little  streamlet,  of  or  friendly  companion ;  I  am  quite  a 
smaller  size,  which  flows  past  our  lonely  being.  It  never  was  my  dis- 
house,  and  joins  the  former  at  a  short  position  to  be  familiar  with  many : 
distance ;  upon  its  banks  I  most  fre-  even  in  my  school-boy  days  there 
quently  take  my  evening's  stroll.  It  were  but  few  with  whom  I  car^  to 
lias  its  rise  among  the  little  heights  associate  in  any  thing  of  an  intimate 
to  the  westward,  and,  after  a  short  manner :  but  now  I  find  none  en- 
course  among  some  flat,  uninteresting  dued  with  any  thing  like  kindred 
fields,  it  struggles  through  a  rugged  feelings ;  and  that  shyness  and  re- 
i^ent  in  a  sligntly  elevated  ridge  of  serve,  which  was  always  natural  to 
VOL.  XV.  S  M  ■ 


PluUurch  mention*,  that,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  an  extraordinary  voice  wa*  heard  near  the  jEchinades, 
in  the  Ionian  Sea,  which  exclaimed  that  the  great  Pan  was  dead. 


No  more — no  more  by  old  Alpheus’ 
shores, 

His  skilful  reed  pours  out  its  sweetest 
stores. 

Weep,  Fauns  and  Dryads,  in  your  green 
retreats ! 

Weep,  ye  Sileni,  by  your  grots  and 
caves ! 

Weep,  mountain  nymphs,*  through  all 
your  airy  seats  ! 

Weep,  gentle  Naiads,  by  your  murmur- 
ing  waves ! 

Who  now,  as  through  the  mazy  dance  ye 
tread. 

Will,  through  his  flute,  the  soul  of  music 
shed  ? 

Do  viewless  voices,  sighing  from  the  Weep,  ye  Arcadian  girls !  and,  from  your 
w’oods,  brow. 

Swell  through  the  air,  and  float  along  the  Unbind  the  festive  wTeath  of  summer 
floods  ?  flowers ; 

...  .  Ah  !  what  avails  their  sweetest  fragrance 

Or  died  he  lingering  in  his  own  lov’d  now? 

land,  ,  He  comes  no  more— as  once,  in  happier 

Among  the  vales  where  to  Sinoe  s  care  hours— 

He  first  was  given,  ere  yet  hU  infant  To  hold  his  rural  court  in  mead  and 
hand 

Had  Ream’d  to  modulate  the  tuneful  ^nd  tUM^ow  hearts  to  melody  and  lore- 

Upon  the  rustic  pipe,  and  charm  the  Farewell!  farewell!  the  unforgotten  days 

swain  Of  light  and  purity,  which  Greece  once 

With  many  a  wild  and  long-remembered  knew  ; 

strain  ?  No  more— no  more  the  god  of  gladness 

strays  .  . 

Ah  !  yes  ;  he  died  in  Arcady  ;  and  now.  Along  his  favourite  haunts  ;—bngni 
Mute  is  the  music  of  the  Grecian  skies ;  times,  adieu  !  . 

No  more  along  the  purple  mountain’s  The  hour  has  come— the  fat^  ** 


Weep,  w'eep,  Arcadia !  with  thy  thou¬ 
sand  rills, 

Thy  sunny  fountains,  and  Faun-peopled 
groves ; 

Go,  hush  the  song  along  thy  vine-clad  hills 
Where  Dian  w’ith  her  band  of  Oreads 
roves ; 

The  hour  has  come— the  fatal  shaft  is 


The  god  of  hills,  and  groves,  and  song,  is 
dead ! 


The  voice  of  song  is  o’er< 
is  dead ! 
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SKETCHES  or  THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  THE 


CHURCH  OF 


The  Fifth  General  Assembly  met, 
accorclins;  to  appointment,  on  the 
of  December  1562,  in  the  Old 
Council  House,  Edinburgh ;  and 
John  Knox  ‘‘  callit  upoun  Godis 
name  for  the  assistance  of  his  holie 
spirit." 

The  First  Session  seems  to  have 
been  occupied  with  the  case  of  Ro¬ 
bert  Cuming,  schoolmaster  of  Ar¬ 
broath.  The  Superintendant  of  An¬ 
gus  and  Mearns  had  complained 
that  he  infected  the  youth  committed 
to  his  charge  with  idolatry — by 
which  is  probably  to  be  understood, 
that  he  retained  and  expressed  some 
favour  for  the  Popish  doctrines.  The 
particulars  of  the  case  are  not  record¬ 
ed,  but  Knox  {Hist,  of  Ref.  p.  323,) 
tells  us  that  sentence  was  pronounced 
against  him.  The  progress  of  Re¬ 
formation  in  Scotland  was  very 
much  promoted  by  the  teachers  of 
youth,  and  several  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  Reformers  seem  to  have 
received  the  knowledge  of  the  truth 
when  at  school.  The  Church,  when 
it  was  established,  took  a  vigilant 
and  tender  care  in  the  education  of 
youth.  In  the  First  Book  of  Dis¬ 
cipline,  it  was  provided,  that  every 
several  Kirk  should  have  one  school¬ 
master  appointed and  this  seems 
to  have  been  the  origin  of  parochial 
schools.  Long  before  this  period, 
schools  had  been  erected ;  and  so 
early  as  I  fOG,  it  was  enacted,  that  all 
Barons  and  Freeholders  should  put 
their  eldest  sons  to  the  schools  at  eight 
or  nine  years  of  age.  But  the  plan  of 
establishing  a  school  in  every  parish 
seems  to  have  originated  witn  the 
Reformers.  In  Catholic  times,  schools 
were  only  to  be  found  attached  to 
Cathedral  Churches,  and  the  more 
richly  endowed  religious  houses. 
Perhaps  the  person  whose  case  has 
led  to  these  remarks,  was  originally 
connected  with  the  Abbey  of  Ar¬ 
broath,  and  had  not  been  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformers.  His  case,  although  it  be 
the  only  one  specified,  seems  not  to 
have  been  singular ;  for  Knox  tells 
us,  that,  during  this  Assembly,  it 
''as  a  subject  of  general  complaint. 


SCOTLAND. 

V. 

that  improper  persons  were  permitted 
to  be  schoolmasters. 

In  the  Second  Session,  which  was 
not  held  till  the  28th  of  December, 
trial  was  taken  of  Superintendants 
and  Minister^  agreeably  to  the  or¬ 
der  which  had  been  laid  down  in  the 
last  Assembly.  It  was  concluded 
that  the  names  of  Ministers,  Exhort- 
ers,  and  Readers,  with  the  dates  of 
their  entering  upon  office,  should  be 
presented  to  the  Lords  appointed  for 
the  modification  of  stipends,  in  order 
that  they  might  receive  payment 
quarterly  ;  and  in  the  event  of  any 
Minister,  Exhorter,or  Reader,  dying, 
it  was  ordained  that  his  executors 
should  receive  the  stipend  for  the 
time  he  had  served,  and  that  his 
successor,  in  like  manner,  should  be 
paid  pro  rata  servitii.  As  burghs,  in 
Popish  times,  had  been  burdened 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  Priests, 
it  was  thought  reasonable  that  they 
should  now  contribute  to  support  the 
servants  of  the  Protest  nt  Church : 
and  the  Comptroller  requested  such 
Commissioners  of  burghs  as  were 
present,  to  signify  to  him,  within 
a  reasonable  time,  what  could  be 
done  in  this  matter. 

In  the  Third  Session,  it  was  or¬ 
dained  that  all  persons  serving  in  the 
ministry,  who  had  not  been  admitted 
according  to  the  order  appointed  in 
the  First  Book  of  Discipline,  should 
be  inhibited  from  the  exercise  of  their 
function.  This  Act  was  declared  to 
comprehend  Exhorters  and  Readers, 
and  to  have  force  against  those 
called  Bishops,  as  well  as  others. 
It  was  ordered  to  be  published  by 
Superintendants  and  Commissioners, 
throughout  their  respective  districts, 
and  copies  of  it  were  to  be  affixed  to 
the  doors  of  the  principal  churches. 
Those  who  contemptuously  conti¬ 
nued  in  the  ministry,  after  being  thus 
inhibited,  were  to  be  proceeded 
against  by  censure,  to  excommuni¬ 
cation. 

The  remainder  of  this  Session  was 
occupied  in  making  arrangements  for 
the  supply  of  vacant  churches.  Mr 
Alexander  Gordon,  who  had  been 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Galloway,  and 
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^^r  Robert  Pont,  were  put  upon  the  vince.  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
leet,  for  the  Superintendantship  of  origin  of  our  provincial  Synods,  of 
Dumfries.  In  the  meantime,  as  was  which  the  constitution  and  time  of 
mentioned  in  the  sketch  of  the  Fourth  meeting  still  correspond  with  the  first 
Assembly,  Gordon  received  a  com-  appointment.  In  this  Session,  Knox 
mission  to  admit  Ministers,  Exhort-  received  a  commission  to  repair  to 
ers,  and  Readers,  and  to  do  such  Jedburgh,  and  investigate  a  slander 
things  as  were  usual  in  the  planting  which  had  arisen  against  Paul  Meth- 
of  churches.  Mr  George  Hay,  Mr  ven.  Minister  of  that  burgh.  This 
John  Row,  and  Adam  Heriot,  were  case  occupied  the  attention  of  several 
put  upon  the  leet  for  the  Superin-  succeeding  Assemblies ;  but  it  may 
tendantship  of  Aberdeen.  A  com-  be  as  well  at  once  to  collect  and 
mission  was  given  to  Mr  John  Hep-  state  the  particulars  of  it.  Methven 
burn,  Minister  of  Brechin,  to  preach  had  been  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
throughout  Murray,  and  to  send  such  zealous  of  the  Reformers.  He  is  men- 
persons  as  he  might  find  qualified  to  tioned  by  Calderwood,  (Large  MS. 
be  Ministers,  Exhorters,  or  Readers,  Vol.  p.  Si86,)  as  preaching  along  with 


that  they  might  be  tried  and  admit¬ 
ted  to  their  respective  offices  by  the 


Harlaw,  Willock,  and  Douglas,  in 
1555.  In  1558  he  was  summoned, 


Superintendant  to  be  appointed  for  with  others,  to  appear  before  the 
Aberdeen.  David  Forrest,  whose  Queen  Regent;  and, in  the  same  year, 
sufficiency  for  the  function  of  the  he  was  ordered  to  attend  a  Convoca- 
Ministry  was  well  known,  was  so-  tion  of  the  Popish  Clergy.  He  was 
lemnly  charged  to  enter  upon  it ;  and  outlawed  for  not  appearing,  but  con- 
he  and  Mr  Patrick  Cockburn  were  tinned  lurking  about  Dundee  and 

nosed  for  the  Superintendantship  Perth  ;  and,  as  the  Reformation  ad- 
}dburgh.  Those  arrangements,  vanced,  resumed  his  preaching  with 
however,  seem  not  to  have  been  quite  great  fervency  and  success.  In  the 
agreeable  to  the  Lords  of  Secret  Coun-  First  General  Assembly  he  was  ap- 
cil ;  and,  in  the  following  Session,  pointed  Minister  of  Jedburgh,  where 
the  Assembly  remitted  the  nomina-  he  remained  till  a  rumour  of  his 
tion  of  the  persons  to  them.  having  committed  adultery  arose. 

The  case  of  Mr  Archibald  Keith,  He  at  first  denied  the  crime,  but  the 
Minister  of  Logic  and  Balmerinoch,  evidence  against  him  becoming  clear, 
which  is  omitted  by  Calderwood,  he  fled.  Knox,  and  the  Elders  who 
but  inserted  in  the  Buik  of  the  Uni-  were  joined  in  commission  with  him, 
versal  Kirk,  w’as  discussed  in  this  according  to  their  instructions,  re- 
Session.  His  stipends  were  not  suf-  ported  the  case  to  the  Session  of 
ficiently  paid,  and  the  Assembly  de^  Edinburgh  ;  and  Methven,  for  his 
cerned,  that,  unless  he  were  satisfied  crime  and  non-appearance,  was  ex- 
upon  this  point,  he  should  be  trans-  communicated  and  deposed.  He  gave 
latcd  from  these  churches  to  some  in  a  representation  to  the  next  As- 
other.  It  was  provided,  however,  sembly,  and  promised  to  undergo 
that  he  should  not  remove  according  any  punishment  which  might  be  ap- 
to  his  own  pleasure,  but  that  the  pointed*  This  representation  was  fa- 
church  to  which  he  should  repair  vourably  received  ;  and  it  was  agreed 

should  be  appointed  by  the  Assem-  that  the  Lords  of  Council  should  be 
bly.  This  power  of  translating  Mi-  spoken  to  in  his  behalf.  In  the 
nisters  was,  in  the  Fourth  Session,  meantime,  he  seems  to  have  resuraw 
delegated  to  Superintendants,  and  a  the  functions  of  the  Ministry  m 
majority  of  the  Elders  and  Ministers  England,  whether  he  had  retired, 
within  their  bounds.  It  was  also  This  was  resented  by  the  Assembly* 
ordained  that  Superintendants  should  as  a  contempt  of  the  sentence  of 
indict  their  Synodal  Conventions  deposition  which  had  been  pas^l 
twice  a-year,  in  April  and  October;  against  him.  He  gave  in  another 
and  that  sufficient  advertisements  representation,  expressing  his  desire 
should  be  given  to  particular  church-  to  be  reconciled  to  the  church,  and 

that  the  Ministers,  with  their  requesting  that  the  particulars  of  his 

Elder,  or  Deacon,  might  repair  to  case  should  be  erased  from  the  re^ru. 

the  place  appointed,  and  consult  The  Assembly  professed  their  wiUing- 

upon  the  common  affairs  of  the  pro-  ness  to  receive  him,  upon  bis  shewing 
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of  the  Church 

suitable  signs  of  repentance,  but  re¬ 
fused  to  blot  or  mutilate  their  mi¬ 
nutes.  Methven  did  not  appear  till 
the  Assembly  in  June  1566,  when  it 
was  concluded  that  he  should  be  re¬ 
ceived  to  public  repentance ;  the  form 
to  be  regulated  by  a  committee,  and  to 
be  inserted  in  their  records.  No  men¬ 
tion  is  made  of  him  after  this  ;  but 
IVodrow,  in  his  Life  of  Methven, 
seems  inclined  to  believe  that  he  was 
absolved  by  the  Assembly,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  England.  After  inserting 
the  leading  particulars  of  this  case, 
Knox  assigns  two  reasons  for  noticing 
it:  I.  That  they  who  stand  may 
take  heed  lest  they  fall ;  for  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Reformation, 
no  one  was  reckoned  more  fervent  or 
upright  than  Methven;  and,  II.  To 
shew  the  superiority  of  the  Protest¬ 
ants  over  the  Papists,  who  openly 
tolerated  and  committed  such  crimes. 

In  the  Fifth  Session,  which  was 
held  on  the  last  day  of  December, 
(Jonimissioners  were  appointed  to  as¬ 
certain  what  causes  should  come  un¬ 
der  the  decision  of  the  Church ;  and 
all  Ministers,  except  the  Superiiitend- 
ants,  and  those  whom  they  should 
nominate,  were  prohibited  from  judg¬ 
ing  in  cases  of  divorce.  These  Com¬ 
missioners  were  also  instructed  to  do 
their  endeavour,  that  all  markets 
held  upon  the  Lord's  Day  should  be 
abolished.  So  early  as  1469,  it  was 
statute,  “  that  the  incasting  and  out- 
casting  of  tenants  should  be  deferred 
till  three  days  after  VPhitsunday  and 
Martinmas,"  lest  the  devotions  of 
the  people  should  be  disturbed.  It 
was  also  ordained  that  no  fairs  should 
be  held  on  solemn  days ;  and  that 
labourers  should  only  work  till  four 
o’clock  on  Saturday,  and  other  festival 
evens.  But  the  abuses  which  these 
enactments  were  intended  to  correct, 
seem  to  have  continued.  The  Re- 
iormers,  when  they  abolished  all  fes¬ 
tival  days,  might  have  expected  a 
niore  solemn  observance  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath.  It  was  some  time,  however, 
before  the  people  could  ^  brought 
to  give  up  the  liberties  to  which  they 
had  been  accustomed  ;  and,  for  many 
years  after  the  Reformation,  things 
'vere  commonly  done  on  that  day 
which  were  quite  inconsistent  witn 
the  authority  and  usefulness  of  its 
institution.  In  illustration  of  this. 
It  may  be  mentioned,  that  Spotswood 


of  Scotland, 

and  Law,  who  were  afterwards  Arch¬ 
bishops  of  St.  Andrew's  and  Glasgow, 
were  accused  of  playing  at  foot-ball 
after  sermon  witn  tneir  parishioners ; 
and  that  Porterfield,  who  was  Mini¬ 
ster  at  Ayr  about  1590,  used  fre- 
q^uently  to  go  out  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  Lord's  Day  to  see  the  shooting 
with  bow  and  arrow,  which  was  a 
common  exercise  at  that  time. 

In  this  Session,  it  was  also  con¬ 
cluded,  that  the  order  laid  down  in 
the  Book  of  Geneva  should  be  uni¬ 
formly  kept  in  the  ministration  of 
the  Sacraments,  the  solemnization  of 
marriages,  and  the  burial  of  the  dead. 
The  Book  of  Geneva  was  originally 
drawn  up  for  the  use  of  the  English 
Congregation  in  that  place.  It  was 
adopted  by  the  Reformers  in  Scot¬ 
land,  and  called  the  Book  of  Common 
Order.  An  edition  of  it  was  put 
forth  about  this  time  at  Edinburgh, 
and  it  has  been  reprinted  in  the 
Phoenix,  and  in  Dunlop's  Collection 
of  Confessions.  The  order  for  burial 
is  very  brief,  and  merely  directs  that 
the  Minister,  if  he  be  present  and 
required,  may  repair  to  the  church,  if 
it  be  not  far  off,  and  make  some  com¬ 
fortable  exhortation  to  the  people, 
touching  death  and  the  resurrection. 
The  order  of  marriage  is  more  mi¬ 
nute,  and  reouires  that  the  banns  be 
proclaimed  tnree  several  days,  and 
that  the  parties  present  themselves, 
before  sermon,  in  the  face  of  the  con¬ 
gregation,  when  the  Minister,  after  a 
suitable  admonition,  shall  proceed  to 
declare  them  marrieil  persons.  The 
form  of  administering  the  Sacra¬ 
ments  differs  in  no  material  point 
from  that  which  is  at  present  ob¬ 
served  among  us.  In  this  Session,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  should  be  administer¬ 
ed  four  times  a- year  in  burghs,  but 
only  twice  a-year  in  country  pa¬ 
rishes  ;  and  the  Superin  tendants  were 
appointed  to  confer  with  the  Lords 
of  Secret  Council  as  to  the  means  of 
furnishing  the  Elements.  Knox  re¬ 
ceived  a  special  commission  to  make 
supplication  to  the  Queen  for  sup¬ 
port  of  the  poor.  As  he  had  opened 
the  First  Session  with  prayer,  so  he 
again  made  invocation  of  the  name 
of  God,"  and  the  Assembly  dissol¬ 
ved. 

No  formal  motion  seems  to  have 
been  made  upon  the  subject ;  but  it 
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is  mentioned,  both  in  Calderwood  that  idolatry  was  erected  in  diverse 
and  the  Buik  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  places  ;**  and  some  thought  that  ano- 
that  during  the  Assembly  great  com-  ther  supplication  upon  this  subject 
plaints  were  made  “  that  Ministers  should  be  presented  to  the  Queen, 
lacked  stipends.’*  The  Comptroller,  When  it  was  said  that  no  answer  had 
the  Justice  Clerk,  and  the  Clerk  Re-  been  given  to  the  former  supplica- 
gister,  required  that  these  complaints  tion,  it  was  answered,  that,  since  the 
should  be  specially  laid  before  them,  meeting  of  last  Assembly,  the  state 
in  order  that  they  might  obtain  re-  of  the  country  had  been  too  much 
dress.  And  as  the  manses  were  in  disturbed  to  allow  her  Majesty  to 
many  cases  set  in  tack,  or  otherwise  attend  to  this  matter ;  but  it  was 
occupied,  so  that  .Ministers  could  not  hoped,  that,  before  the  meeting  of 
conveniently  reside  at  their  churches.  Parliament,  which  was  to  be  held  in 
it  was  proposed  that  all  such  manses  May,  such  measures  would  be  taken 
should,  in  the  first  instance,  be  an-  as  would  satisfy  all  reasonable  men. 
nexed  to  the  crown,  and  that  there-  The  Assembly  seem  to  have  placed 
after  the  complaints  of  Ministers,  some  reliance  upon  the  expectation 
upon  this  head,  might  be  heard  and  which  was  thus  held  out,  and  the 
answered.  It  was  also  complained,  point  was  not  insisted  on. 


Is  there  a  heart  which  delights  not  to  cling 

To  the  objects  it  lov’d  in  its  youth’s 
early  spring  ? 

The  glen  or  the  mountain,  the  lake  or 
the  stream, 

Remember’d  like  phantoms  that  flit 
through  a  dream. 

Though  friends  have  been  false,  or  though 
hope  has  betray’d, 

Though  our  life  led  us  on  through  af¬ 
fliction  and  shade, 

Though  the  visions  of  childhood  have  lost 
all  their  charm. 

Though  the  mind  be  less  buoyant,  the 
bosom  less  warm  ; — 

Yet  still  *tis  a  joy— a  joy  hallow’d  by 
tears — 

To  look  back  through  the  vista  of  life’s 
banish’d  years. 

To  recall  once  again  those  far  happier 
hours, 

When  our  sky  was  all  sunshine,  our 
earth  was  all  flow’rs  ; 

And  we  love  to  connect  with  those  days 
of  bright  hue. 

The  scenes  where  we  revell'd,  the 
friends  w  horn  we  knew  ; 

We  love  to  believe  that  there  still  is  a 

spot 

W  here  old  ties  and  old  pleasures  have 
not  been  forgot. 

Our  heart  wings  its  flight  over  mountains 
and  seas. 

To  the  village,  and  streamlet,  and 
clump  of  green  trees, 


Where  with  life  in  its  morn,  and  with 
health  in  its  prime. 

We  fasten’d  new  wings  on  the  light 
foot  of  time. 

Ah !  were  we  but  near  them— those  scenes 
lov’d  so  well. 

What  a  change  would  we  find  !  what 
a  tale  would  they  tell ! 

The  tempest  of  grief,  and  the  calm  of  de¬ 
spair, 

And  the  dark  gloomy  silence  of  death 
hath  been  there. 

Light  hearts  have  been  broken  that  dreamt 
not  of  guile ; 

Bright  eyes  have  grown  dim,  and  fair 
lips  lost  their  smile  ; 

And  the  young  and  the  lovely,  on  whose 
sunny  brow 

Shone  the  garland  of  myrtle,— ah! 
where  are  they  now  ? 

They  are  gone,— and  you  look  for  their 
coming  in  vain, — 

To  the  haunts  of  lost  years  they  return 
not  again ; 

On  the  ocean  of  life  they  are  tost  to  and 

fro,  . 

With  a  dark  sky  above  them,  and  wild 

waves  below. 

Then  roam  on,  thou  wanderer  !  and  only 
in  dreams  ^ 

Revisit  thy  mountains  and  lov’d  nauve 

streams; 

Then  fondly  your  eye  on  the  vision  may 
dwell,  , , 

Ere  the  gloom  of  reality  ruin  the  speu  • 
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A  LOVER  S  THOUGHTS  ON  LOVE 


“  Oh  !  there’s  nothing  half  so  sweet  in  life  as  love’s  young  dream.” — Moore, 

“  0  amour,  amour,  amour,  amour !  Pauvre  Polichinclle,  quelle  diable  de  fantaisie 
L's-tu  alle  inettre  dans  la  cervelle  ?” — Molitre, 


I  question  very  much  whether  I  you,  good  Heavens  !  can  he  ask 
shall  be  able  to  write  with  my  usual  such  a  question  The  gallant  St. 
good  sense  upon  this  most  interesting  Preux,  to  whom  your  words  are  ad- 
and  serious  subject.  Love  is  a  pas-  dressed,  flinging  into  his  tones  the 
sion,  which,  from  the  days  of  Sappho  gentle  melody  of  a  shepherd’s  pipe 
down  to  those  of  Miss  L.  E.  Landon,  upon  the  mountains,  whispers  ten- 
has  been  celebrated  above  all  others  derly,  Forgive  him,  Amelia ;  he 
for  exercising  the  most  despotic  sway  has  never  seen  ^om.”  The  blushing 
over  human  actions  and  character.  Amelia  casts  her  bright  eyes  upon 
Tile  being,  perhaps,  never  lived  who  the  ground,  and  her  heart,  **  fra 
did  not  at  one  period  or  other  of  his  tanti  palpiti  e  tanti,”  convinces  her 

existence  experience  r.._  .~_11 - - r 

its  influence.  It  is  the  passion  which 
supplies  the  materials  of  history, 
gives  interest  to  the  pages  of  romance,  fair  maiden 
and  breathes  new  fervour  into  the  for  twenty  years, 
inspirations  of  poetry. 


convinces  her 

the  full  force  of  that  she  at  least  knows  what  love  is. 

I  once  thought  so  too,  Amelia. 
But  I  was  mistaken,  and  so  are  you, 
A  man  may  be  in  love 
•nay,  for  all  his 
It  is  the  pas-  life,  and  yet  not  have  the  most  dis- 
sion  by  which  a  mortal  may  be  raised  tant  notion  of  the  sort  of  person  he 
to  the  skies,  or  an  angel  pulled  down  has  to  deal  with.  Cupid  is  a  very 
to  the  earth.  On  one  hand,  we  find  Proteus.  The  Cameleon  never  as- 
it  giving  rise  to  all  the  miseries  of  sumes  so  vast  a  variety  of  hues  as  he 
separation,  all  the  wretchedness  of  can  do.  Besides,  there  are  a  thou- 
inconstancy,  and  all  the  agonies  of  sand  impostors  abroad,  no  more  like 
jealousy ;  on  the  other,  we  trace  to  the  true  son  of  Mars  and  Venus 
it  the  source  of  the  purest  and  high-  “  than  I  to  Hercules.”  They  are 
cst  ])leasures  of  which  the  human  pseudo-pretenders  to  the  name  of 
mind  is  susceptible,  and  in  corapari-  Cupid,  born  of  Nox  and  Erebus,  or 
son  with  which  even  the  happiness  of  the  Apothecary  Mercury  and  the 
that  results  from  the  attainment  of  frail  virgin  Diana.  It  is  often  very 
well-merited  glory  is  of  small  ac-  difficult  to  detect  these  false  deities, 
count.  Such  happiness  is,  in  its  very  They  puzzle  even  a  connoisseur ; 
nature,  personal  and  selfish,  and  so  .  ,  .  . 

are  all  the  enjoyments  of  mortality,  **  Methinks  there  be  six  Richmonds  in 

except  those  which  spring  from  love.  the  field  ;  •  ,  j  r 

It  is  to  this  very  circumstance  that  it  *’?.'!*  I 
owes  its  superiority,  for,  as  Madame 

Be  Stael  has  well  remarked,  “  il  But  sooner  or  later  the  counterfeit  is 
n’est  pas  un  moment  ou  d’avoir  vecu  discovered.  Much  good  blacking  is 
pour  un  autre,  ne  fut  plus  doux  que  sold  for  Warren’s,  but  you  may  de- 
d  avoir  existe  pour  soi.”  pend  upon  it,  unless  that  great  man’s 

hut  gently,  my  good  Pegasus,  signature  is  on  the  bottle,  your  boots 
gently.  You  are  in  the  clouds  al-  will  never  have  the  true  polish.  Thus 
ready.  A  little  less  declamation,  if  many  a  little  urchin,  abundantly 
}ou  please,  and  somewhat  more  com-  blind,  and  with  a  quiver  sufficiently 
inon  sense.  Will  you  have  the  good-  full  of  arrows,  will  venture  to  attack 
ness  to  tell  me,  thrice  excellent  you  as  you  move  through  your  own 
reader !  what  love  is  ?  **  Good  sphere  of  society ;  but  be  of  good 

Heavens  !”  I  hear  you  exclaim,  with  heart ;  you  are  in  no  danger.  The 
the  silver  softness  of  “  sweet  eigh-  true  conqueror  of  conquerors  but 
teen,  casting,  at  the  same  time,  one  rarely  sends  a  shaft  from  his  omni- 
ot  your  archest  and  sunniest  smiles  potent  bow.  He  who  rides  on  the 
on  tho  happy  youth  who  sits  beside  dolphin's  or  lion's  back,  and  breaks 
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in  pieces  the  thunderbolts  of  Jove^  is  fairy  hau 
a  proud  but  generous  tyrant.  It  is  self  has  e 
but  seldom  that  he  condescends  to  call  into  1 
assert  his  power  over  the  breast  of  emotion  i 
man.  liut  when  he  does, — sauvequi  dormant, 
pent*  The  burning  of  Moscow  was  forgotten 
a  mere  joke  to  the  flame  he  kindles 
within  ;  but  of  this  more  hereafter. 

It  is  Moore,  1  think,  who  tells  us 
that  love  is  heaven,  and  heaven  is 
love.”  It  may  be  so,  the  more  espe- 


rhaps,  but  never  entirely 
Does  he  not  see  that  he 
has  left  behind  him  moments  of  tie- 
light,  such  as  he  may  never  again 
experience }  Does  he  not  remember 
bright  eyes  that  once  gazed  on  him 
in  all  the  confiding  tenderness  of 
cially  as  we  know  for  certain  that  early  years,  and  light  hearts,  whose 
“  there  is  neither  marrying  nor  giv-  every  pulse  beat  in  unison  with  his 
ingin  marriage;”  a  ceremony  which,  own?  Then  it  is  he  feels  what  a 
if  it  were  allowed  to  take  place,  store  of  wealth  there  is  in  the  fresh 
would  of  course  render  the  poet's  and  joyous  bosom  of  youth,  and, 
intelligence  erroneous.  But  let  this  sighing,  he  confesses  that  neither 
be  as  it  may,  (although  I  hope  the  the  lofty  aspirations  of  ambition,  nor 
time  will  come  when  we  shall  all  the  dazzling  splendour  of  success, 
have  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  compensate  the  loss  of  the  first  wild 
its  truth,)  it  is  at  all  events  indubit-  witcheries  of  young  and  innocent 
able,  that  to  be  in  love  is  to  be  at  the  existence.  Once  more,  once  more, 
height  of  all  earthly  felicity.  In  he  exclaims,  give  me  back  the  gay 
love! — how  can  any  dull  pen  write  morning  of  life ; 
the  words  without  breaking  forth  ,  ... 

into  the  enraptured  language  of  en-  *  clouds  and  its  tears  are  worth 
thusiasm  and  delifrbt !  evening  s  best  light. 
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1821.] 

I  was  not  fourteen  when  I  first 
took  it  into  my  head  to  fall  in  love. 
Before  that  period,  I  had  read  my 
way  tlirough  half-a-dozen  circulating 
libraries.  Every  thing  that  bore 
upon  its  title-page  the  name  of  tale, 
novel,  or  romance,  I  had  greedily 
swallowed.  I  stuck  at  nothing. 
^Yii\\  the  most  delightful  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  all  the  beauties,  either  of 
composition,  taste,  or  judgment,  I 
had  plodded  on,  page  after  page, 
chapter  after  chapter,  and  volume 
after  volume,  through  a  whole  Bod¬ 
leian  of  works  of  fiction.  The  com¬ 
mon  amusements  in  which  boys  find 
so  much  delight  were  to  me  without 
interest.  A  match  at  foot-ball  or 
cricket  had  no  charms  to  win  me 
from  “The  Mysterious  Freebooter,” 
or  “  The  Castles  of  Athlin  and  Dun¬ 
blane.”  Neither  angling  nor  skating 
had  power  to  charm  me  from  the 
“  Mysteries  of  Udolpho,”  or  The 
One-handed  Monk.”  Nay,  all  school 
Icarningappeared  to  me  contemptible. 
What  was  Horace  and  Virgil,  when 
compared  with  “  Thaddeus  of  War¬ 
saw,”  and  “St.  Hillary  the  C  rusader  }  ” 
Ilellen  of  Troy,and  Didoof  Carthage, 
were  they  for  a  moment  to  be  put  in 
competition  with  “Julia  Rosen Wg,” 
or“Anna,  Countessof  Castle  Powell?” 
Neglecting,  therefore,  all  other  at¬ 
tainments,  and  having  my  mind,  in 
consequence,  pretty  tolerably  endued 
with  all  the  precious  lore  of  senti¬ 
mental  milliners,  it  is  not '  to  be 
wondered  that  I  thought,  a  little 
sooner  than  usual,  of  turning  my 
knowledge  to  some  account,  and  of 
advancing  from  theory  to  practice. 

Yet,  before  descending  to  particut^ 
iars,  let  me  not  dismiss,  with  nothing 
but  a  sneer,  those  days  of  early  ro¬ 
mance,  and  unsophisticated,  harm¬ 
less,  unhesitating  credulity.  Alas  I 
tbe  stern  truths  of  reality  force  tbem- 
^Ives  but  too  soon  upon  the  mind. 
Too  soon  must  we  turn  from  that 
which  might  or  should  be,  to  that 
which  is  ; — too  soon  must  we  grap¬ 
ple  with  the  world,  and  see  the  rain¬ 
bow  visions  of  youth  “  evanishing 
amid  the  storm.”  In  the  pride  of  its 
awakened  energies,  the  mind  may 
rejoice  to  break  through  the  mists  of 
^or  by  which  it  was  surrounded, 
f  00  soon  will  it  find  that  it  was  only 
through  the  medium  of  these  very 
tnists  that  the  creations  of  the  mt- 
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terial  world  were  seen  arrayed  in 
the  fairy  colours  of  enchantment. 
It  is  true,  that  the  Mysteries  of 
Udolpho”  have  now  ceased  to  charm  ; 
the  “  Black  Forest”  possesses  no 
longer  its  wild  attractions ;  and  one  of 
the  common-place  houses  in  George- 
Street  or  Charlotte  Square  holds  a 
higher  place  in  my  esteem  than  the 
Castles  either  of  Athlin  or  Dunblane. 
But  shall  1  say  that  1  am  therefore 
happier  ?  Do  1  find  in  the  specula¬ 
tion  of  a  Locke  or  a  Stewart,  or  in 
the  sober  histories  of  a  Hume  or  a 
Robertson,  greater  delight  than  1  did 
of  old  in  the  wonderful  imaginings 
of  a  Radcliffe  or  a  Lathom  ?  Oh  no ! 
Give  me  back  the  days  when  1  be¬ 
lieved  in  all  things  wild  and  strange, 
as  firmly  as  I  now  do  in  political 
jobbing  and  religious  hypocrisy.  Ah ! 

These — these  were  the  times,”  as 
Dame  Quickly  said  to  Goldsmith, 
when  the  fancy  was  ready  to  take 
for  granted  every  thing  it  wished  to 
consider  true.  I  have  sailed  along 
the  shores  of  Languedoc, — I  have 
descended  in  the  valleys  of  Switzer¬ 
land, — 1  have  sat  in  the  solitary  cha¬ 
teau, — 1  have  gone  out  to  the  glorious 
fight  with  the  scarf  of  my  Adelaide 
for  a  banner, — I  have  mingled  in  the 
battle, — I  have  returned  victorious,.— 
I  have  been  met  with  smiles, — I  have 
revelled  in  the  bosom  of  love ; — and 
after  all  this,  oh,  ye  heavenly  muses ! 
must  I  open  my  eyes  upon  the  world, 
—must  1  move  along  the  streets,— 
must  1  be  jostled  by  every  unidea*d 
mechanic, — must  I  eat,  and  drink,  and 
sleep,  like  the  other  animals  around 
me, — must  the  cherished  source  of 
my  happiness  drop  away  like  an 
icicle  in  the  sunshine  ?  Am  I  indeed 
an  author, — one  of  that  nameless 
tribe  who  write  in  Magazines,  and 
whose  lucubrations  live  but  for  a 
month,  and  are  then  forgotten  for 
ever  ?  It  is  even  so ;  and  not  being 
able  to  change  the  course  of  Nature, 
the  sooner  I  bring  this  digression  to 
a  conclusion  the  letter. 

1  fell  in  love,  as  1  was  saying,  at 
fourteen,  that  is,  I  thought  I  fell  in 
love.  It  was,  of  course,  no  more  love 
than  it  was  the  typhus  fever.  I  had 
gone  to  visit  my  uncle  in  the  country, 
and  when  there,  I  had  been  guilty 
of  a  sonnet.  Being  the  first  effort  o£ 
the  kind,  it  was,  of  course,  addressed 
to  the  moon,  hot,  somehow  or  other. 
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1  had  contrived  to  introduce  in  the  tack  of  a  bull, — I  had  helped  her  over 
two  last  lines  a  very  complimentary  at  least  a  dozen  stiles,  and  about  as 
allusion  to  the  “  fair  Matilda,*’ — the  many  ditches, — 1  had  once  stood  be- 
name,  as  it  happened,  of  my  uncle’s  side  her,  under  a  tree,  during  a 
only  daughter.  Nothing  was  farther  thunder-storm,— and  twice,  when  her 
from  my  intention  than  that  Matilda  horse  had  become  unruly,  and  would 
should  see  this  opus  inaugurate  ;  but,  have  run  off  with  her,  1  had  succeed- 
in  spite  of  iny  precautions,  she  did  ed  in  stopping  him.  If  all  this  was 
accidentally  get  her  hands  upon  it,  not  enough  to  make  a  reasonable  man 
and  being  about  as  good  a  judge  as  in  love,  I  know  not  what  was.  True, 

I  was  a  writer  of  poetry,  she  scrupled  I  had  never  “  told  my  love,”  and 
not  to  declare  that  it  was  the  sweet-  true,  also,  Matilda  had  not  the  most 
cst  thing  of  the  sort  she  had  ever  distant  idea  of  its  existence,  hut 
read.  Many  a  deep  blush  did  her  what  then  ?  In  the  very  spirit  of  ro- 
praises  cost  me,  for  in  those  days  mance,  I  said  to  myself,  that  time 
blushes  were  with  me  more  frequent  would,  sooner  or  later,  effect  the  de- 
than  smiles.  Matilda  was  three  nouement.  And  so  it  did,  for  in 
years  older  than  I.  But  she  was  about  three  months  afterwards— 
very  pretty,  and  very  good-natured.  “  Oh  most  lame  and  impotent  con- 
She  laughed,  indeed,  too  much  ;  but  elusion!” — Matilda  was  married  to  a 
then  her  teeth  w’ere  the  finest  I  ever  biped  of  the  name  of  Ogilvie,  who, 
remember  to  have  seen.  The  flattery  by  the  help  of  a  bit  of  red  cloth,  and 
she  bestowed  upon  me  was  not,  I  be-  the  honourable  title  of  Captain,  had 
lieve,  meant  as  such  ;  and,  though  I  made  an  irresistible  impression  on 
myself  felt  secretly  convinced  that  it  her  heart ;  and  yet  I  never  heard 
was  somewhat  extravagant,  1  could  that  he  had  written  a  sonnet  in  his 
not  bring  myself  to  like  it  the  less  on  life. 

that  account.  This  was  a  blow  which  it  cost  me 

Of  all  sorts  of  praise,  that  which  some  little  time  to  get  the  better  of. 
comes  from  the  lips  of  women  is  the  Yet,  after  all,  I  must  confess  that  it 
most  intoxicating.  The  commenda-  was  a  wound  given  to  my  vanity,  not 
tions  obtained  by  youth  from  expe-  to  my  heart.  It  rather  shocked  ray 
rienced  age, — the  applause  bestowed  confidence,  too,  in  the  truth  of  ro- 
upon  the  courageous  soldier  on  the  mance.  It  was  against  all  rule, 
field  of  battle, — the  loud  acclama-  Here  was  a  tale  of  true  love  brought 
tions  that  ring  in  the  car  of  the  sue-  to  a  most  unsatisfactory  conclusion, 
cessful  orator, — the  delightful  words  before  you  had  got  to  the  middle  of 
of  approbation  and  encouragement  the  first  volume.  I  could  not  compre- 
that  flow  so  sparingly  from  the  cau-  hend  it.  It  made  me  melancholy ; 
tious  pen  of  the  critic,  and  shine  be-  and  for  more  than  six  weeks  many 
fore  an  author’s  eyes  like  sunbeams,  a  bright  eye  smiled  on  me  in  vain, 
—all  are  nothing  when  set  in  compe-  •  But  a  youth  of  fifteen  is  not  ex- 
tition  with  the  soft  accents  of  indul-  actly  at  the  age  when  he  can  shut 
gent  woman.  No  one  thinks  of  her  himself  up  against  all  the  allure- 
capacity  to  judge,  but,  satisfied  with  ments  of  beauty.  On  the  contrary,  it 

having  afforded  her  pleasure,  he  is  from  that  period,  till  he  reaches  his 

dreams  not  of  inquiring  whether  his  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  year,  that 

talents  are  fit  for  higher  things,  he  entertains  nobler  and  more  exalt- 

Breferring,  both  to  military  renown  ed  notions  of  the  sex  than  he  has 
and  sovereign  power,  the  compliments  ever  done  before,  or  will  ever  do 
paid  him  by  Cleopatra,  Antony  lost  again.  I  say  of  the  sex,  for  it  is  of 
the  dominion  of  the  world.  Had  the  sex  he  thinks,  and  not  of  indivi- 
Antony  been  a  writer  of  sonnets,  as  duals.  To  him  the  term  woman 
I  was,  he  would  never  have  thought  comprehends  all  that  is  best  and 
of  contending  for  it.  fairest  in  human  nature.  Hestud^s 

When  1  returned  to  town,  Matilda  the  descriptions  of  the  poets,  and  ne 
still  reigned  paramount  in  my  ima-  does  not  suspect  them  of  exaggera- 
gination.  I  had  written  more  son-  tion.  His  beUef  is  founded  on  faith : 
nets,  and  Matilda  had  given  them  he  knows  not  that  a  very  few  yews 
yet  higher  praise.  Besides,  I  had  of  experience  will  make  him  an  m- 
saved  her  once  from  the  menaced  at«  fidel  tor  ever. 
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For  my  own  part,  the  time  is  not 
so  long  past  that  I  should  have  for- 
<rottcii" already  the  day-dreams  of 
ArcadisJi  world— a  new  Saturnian 
a<re— in  wliieh  1  once  indulged.  I 
have  been  a  dreamer,  in  truth,  from  my 
youth  upwards.  Glorious  thoughts 
iiave  passed  through  my  fancy  ; 
thrilling  ho|)es  have  for  a  moment 
^tarted  into  life,  and,  like  the  bubbles 
that  glance  in  the  mountain-stream, 
have  passed  away  again  as  things 
that  never  were.  Is  it  not  thus  with 
thousands  }  AVho  is  there  who  have 
gazed  upon  the  golden  clouds  of 
evening, — the  blue  depths  of  the 
starry  sky, — the  short-lived  rainbows 
of  spring, — the  gentle  undulations 
and  little  rippling  w’aves  of  a  sum¬ 
mer  sea, — the  flowers  that  decorate 
the  glade  or  mountain  with  their 
bells  and  blossoms, — the  glittering 
streams, — the  waving  fiekls, — the 
gretn  or  yellow  woods, — and,  above 
all,  who  is  there  who  has  w’atched 
the  ever-varying  expression  of  “  the 
human  face  divine,**  without  expe¬ 
riencing  within  him  emotions  unde¬ 
scribed,  and  without  a  name,  but, 
nevertheless,  instinct  with  immorta¬ 
lity,  and,  though  soon  forgotten  on 
earth,  destined  to  be  again  awakened 
in  lieaven  } 

For  three  years  after  the  loss  of 
Matilda,  the  worship  which  1  paid 
at  the  shrine  of  female  excellence 
was  as  orthodox  as  Venus  herself 
could  have  desired.  1  never  once 
took  it  into  my  head  to  doubt  the 
existence  of  those  perfections  which 
women  were  universally  described  as 
possessing  by  all  the  authors  1  had 
ever  consulted  on  the  subject.  To 
have  questioned  their  accuracy  would 
have  made  me  miserable.  My  brain 
was  enveloped  in  an  impenetrable 
cloud  of  romance  and  poetry.  I  lived 
jn  an  ideal  world  of  my  own,  and  I 
have  never  lived  so  happily  since.  My 
heart  was  the  most  susceptible  one  I 
ever  knew.  I  never  went  to  a  public 
place  or  a  private  party, — I  never 
walked  along  the  streets,  or  saunter¬ 
ed  through  the  country,  without  see- 
a  face  which  I  devoutly  believed 
had  made  an  indelible  impression 
^ny  affections.  Its  influence  some¬ 
times  continued  unimpaired  for  a 
whole  week.  The  course  of  these 
attachments  was  generally  this :  At 
me  theatre,  for  example,  a  young 


lady  in  the  stage-box  caught  my  at¬ 
tention;  she  was  dressed,  not  showily, 
but  tastefully ;  instead  of  a  belt  of 
diamonds,  her  dark  hair,  parted 
across  a  brow  whose  purity  rivalled 
the  Parian  marble,  was  decorated 
only  with  a  wreath  of  roses ;  a 
world  of  soul  beamed  from  her  face  ; 
and  I  would  have  looked  upon  the 
man  as  a  semi- barbarian,  guilty  of 
high  treason  against  the  sovereign 
power  of  beauty,  who  would  have 
hinted  that  there  was  another  being 
equally  lovely  through  all  the  crea¬ 
tion.  If  the  play  was  a  tragedy,  I 
w'atched  her  weep, — if  a  comedy,  I 
basked  in  the  sunshine  of  her  smiles. 
Next  day,  after  a  sleepless  night,  I 
hurried  from  street  to  street,  from 
square  to  square,  fondly  hoping  that 
she  might  pass  me  either  on  foot  or  in 
a  carriage  ;  or  that,  if  neither  of  these 
events  took  place,  I  might  at  least 
catch  a  glimpse  of  her  at  a  window. 
My  wild-goose  chase  commonly  end¬ 
ed  where  it  began.  During  the  se¬ 
cond  day,  I  wandered  through  the 
fields,  writing  sonnets  to  the  un¬ 
known.  On  the  third,  I  meditated 
on  the  hard-heartedness  of  Fortune, 
and  thought  of  the  happiness  which 
miirht  have  been.  On  the  fourth,  1 
dined  out,  and  the  lady  who  sat  next 
me  at  table  was  the  goddess  1  had 
seen  at  the  theatre;  I  of  course  talked 
with  no  one  else.  On  the  fifth,  I 
recollected  that  she  had  spoken  of 
notjiing  but  quadrilles,  the  Author  of 
Waverley*s  last  novel,  and  Moore's 
songs.  On  the  sixth,  1  began  to  doubt 
whether  her  face  was  so  expressive  as 
I  had  thought,  and  felt  satisfied  that 
she  had  no  romance  in  her  composi¬ 
tion.  On  the  seventh,  I  burned  some 
of  my  last  sonnets,  and  considered  it 
indisputable,  that  light  hair,  studded 
with  brilliants,  was  far  superior  to 
the  darkest  ringlets  en wreathed  with 
roses. 

The  time,  however,  was  now  at 
hand  when  a  change  came  o*er  the 
spirit  of  my  dreams.**  I  was  in  my 
twentieth  year,  and  notwithstanding 
all  that  I  had  written  and  thought 
about  love,  I  had  never  yet  known 
what  it  was.  But  now  ray  feelings 
became  concentrated,  as  it  were,  into 
a  narrower  focus.  1  felt  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  singling  out  some  one  parti¬ 
cular  object,  on  whom  my  whole  heart' 
might  be  bestowed.  I  felt  that  there. 
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was  something  wanting  to  my  hap-  clouds  of  an  April  sky,— -that  gathers 

piness,  and  1  was  determined  to  sur-  music  from  the  bahhling  of  the  brook 
render  my  freedom  in  good  earnest,  or  the  sighing  of  the  hreeze,  may 
and  with  all  possible  expedition,  well  discover  a  paradise  of  charms 
The  mere  transient  emotions  excited  blooming  around  the  steps  of  beauty, 
by  a  beautiful  face  satisfied  me  no  But  the  hut  of  the  shepherd  is  inha- 
longer.  I  panted  after  something  bited  only  by  himself  ainl  his  sheep, 
ignotum  immensumque.  — the  clouds  of  the  air  dissolve  in  rain 

Reader  !  I  always  make  it  a  rule  or  vanish  into  vapour, — the  brook  is 
to  speak  the  truth  when  I  am  speak-  dried  up  by  the  summer  sun,  or  swol- 
ing  to  you.  Listen  to  me,  therefore,  len  into  a  torrent  by  the  winter  flood, 
when  1  confess,  that,  for  the  last  five  — and  the  paradise  around  the  steps 
years,  I  have  been  roaming  about  the  of  beauty  withers '  away  with  its 
world,  looking  for  a  woman  to  fall  in  imaginary  flowers,  for  the  hreeze 
love  with,  as  the  ancient  philosopher  swells  into  a  tempest,  and  strews  all 
did  for  an  honest  man,  and  that,  like  its  blossoms  in  the  dust. 


him,  1  have  not  been  able  to  find 
one !  Why,  then,  you  must  be 
tolerably  difficult  to  please,**  is  the 
idea  which  will  in  all  probability 
first  occur  to  you.  But,  my  dear 
reader,  you  were  never  more  mistaken 
in  your  life.  Nobody  can  accuse  me 
of  being  hypercritical.  I  have,  on 
the  contrary,  been,  since  a  boy,  re¬ 
markable  for  what  the  French  call 
an  “  ame  sensible,**  and  I  must  have 


It  were  needless  to  detail  the  gra¬ 
dual  progress  of  that  disenchantment 
which,  sooner  or  later,  overtakes  every 
heart.  There  are  two  contending 
powers  abroad  in  the  world,-— the 
spirit  of  poetry,  and  the  spirit  of 
truth.  The  one  reigns  supreme  for 
the  first  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of 
existence  ;  the  other  assumes  the  as¬ 
cendancy  for  all  the  remaining  period 
of  life.  Under  the  sway  of  the  first, 


already  satisfied  you  that  no  man  was  we  spend  one  long  day  of  sunshine ; 
ever  more  willing  to  become  the  ready  under  that  of  the  second, 


worshipper  of  the  sex  than  I  was. 
To  speak  sincerely,  then,  (although 
it  costs  me  no  little  effort  to  commit 
the  fact  to  paper,)  it  is  the  sex  that 
has  deceived  me,  not  I  who  have  de¬ 
serted  the  sex.  Solomon,  we  are 
told,  had  seven  hundred  wives  and 
three  hundred  concubines,  and  yet 
we  well  know  that  he  pronounced 
the  whole — “  vanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit.**  Far  be  it  from  me  to  com¬ 
pare  myself  with  Solomon,  either  in 


“  The  heart  is  chill’d  and  sear’d,  and 
taught  to  wear 

That  falsest  of  false  things — a  mask  of 
smiles, 

While  every  pulse  throbs  at  the  memory 
Of  that  which  has  been.” 

The  boasted  advantages  of  experi¬ 
ence  all  end  in  this.  They  force  us, 
no  doubt,  to  know  the  truth ;  but 
those  truths  are  many  of  them  such. 


this  or  any  other  respect ;  yet  I  may  were  happier  for  us  could  we 

be  permitted  to  say,  that  I  too  have  remain  ignorant  of  them  for  ever, 
had  some  experience  in  the  way  he  Among  other  things,  they  lead  us  to 
mentions,  and,  like  him,  I  have  come  conclusion,  that  woman,  taking 

to  the  conclusion  so  feelingly  ex-  species  en  nouse,  such  as  educa- 

pressed  in  the  old  Scotch  song : —  tion,  and  other  circumstances,  have 
^ ,  1  1  .  made  it,  is  more  than  twenty  de- 


presseu  in  me  oia  ocotcD  song 

O  !  waly,  waly,  love  is  bonnie 
A  little  time  when  it  is  new  ; 

But  it  grows  auld,  and  waxes  cauld, 

And  fades  away  like  morning  dew.” 

The  haze  in  which  romance  had 


grees  lower  in  the  scale  of  creation 
than  man ! 

1  know  to  what  this  declaration 
exposes  me.  I  already  hear 
thets  ringing  in  my  ear,  with  whica 


involved  me  has  at  length  blown  by.  he  who  ventures  upon  such  ticklisn 
The  false  glare  has  disappeared,  and  •  ground  is  sure  to  be  assailed.  I 
1  can  now  view  objects  in  their  true  fully  aware  of  the  power  possessed 
light.  This  can  never  be  done  du-  by  the  enemies  I  shall  thus  create, 
nng  the  young  luxuriance  of  fancy,  and  I  recollect  that  every  Erinnys  is 
The  imagination  that  sees  casiellos  faeminei  generis.  But  still  I  can  say 
ea  Espagna  even  in  the  shepherds'  with  King  Lear,  “  bloir;  winds,  wd 
huts,— that  builds  palaces  amcKig  the  crack  your  cheeks,'*  for  I  have  taken 
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mv  position,  and  not  all  your  fury  aspect.  Then  come  his  children,  all 
sliall  drive  me  from  it.  Be  it  recol-  of  whom  are  nursed,  and  dressed, 
lected,  however,  that  I  speak  of  and  washed,  to  admiration.  The 
women  in  general,  and  not  of  those  whole  economy  of  his  household  goes 
splendid  exceptions  which,  I  shall  not  on  like  clockwork,  and  every  one  de- 
deny,  may  be  occasionally  met  with,  dares  that  he  is  one  of  the  luckiest 
Neither  would  I  go  the  length  of  beings  in  the  four  quarters  of  the 
Diogenes,  who,  when  he  saw  a  woman  earth,  for  he  has  such  a  wife  !  Now, 
hanging  upon  a  tree,  sarcastically  oh-  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  this  is 
served,  that  it  was  the  best  bearing  very  agreeable;  but  does  the  husband, 
tree  he  had  ever  seen.  On  the  con-  blessed  with  so  enviable  a  partner, 
trary,  I  am  more  inclined  to  agree  obtain,  after  all,  a  Roland  for  his 
with  Menander,  when  he  says  rufiMs  Oliver  ?*'  All  the  weightier  cares  of 
ecyirii;  yeuuottot  yvuri, — a  noble  mind-  the  establishment  devolve  upon  him  ; 
ed  woman  is  the  very  exchequer  of  he  it  is  who  must  procure  the  raw 
virtue.  The  question  is,  where  are  material — money — wnich  his  wife 
those  exchequers  to  be  found  ?  That  converts  into  those  necessaries  already 
they  do  exist  is  indisputable ;  but  as  enumerated ;  he  it  is  who  must  bear 
they  are  the  richest,  so  they  are  the  the  brunt  of  hard  contact  with  the 
rarest  jewels  in  the  cabinet  of  Na-  world,  who  must  mingle  in  the  bustle 
ture.  The  habits,  the  education,  the  of  life,  and  look  to  nothing  but  his 
prejudices,  the  desires,  the  fears,  the  own  exertions  for  success  ;  he  it  is 
hopes,  the  very  physical  constitution,  who  must  direct  and  form  the  minds 
of  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  of  his  offspring,  and  who,  having  su- 
the  species,  preclude  tne  possibility  perintended  the  long  course  of  their 
of  their  ever  becoming  companions  education,  must  introduce  them  to 
worthy  of  a  man  who  has  properly  the  world  in  those  capacities  in  which 
cultivated  his  intellectual  capacities,  they  seem  best  calculated  to  shine.  In 
and  raised  his  mind  to  that  standard  all  these  matters  his  wife  is  of  but 
which  it  is  always  capable  of  attain-  little  use,  nay,  is  only  too  often  a 
ing.  1  know  that  1  shall  be  asked  hindrance.  And  that  he  is  himself 
what  I  mean  by  “  companions  wor-  sensible  of  this  truth,  the  fact  suffi- 
thy  of  a  man  and  all  the  train  of  ciently  testifies.  Who  is  there  among 
domestic  duties,  all  the  little  com-  a  thousand  who  looks  to  his  wife  as 
forts  and  elegancies  of  life,  which,  the  sole — I  may  even  say  the  chief 
in  their  aggregate,  form  so  essential  source  of  his  felicity  ?  What  man, 
a  part  of  happiness,  will  be  pointed  upon  whom  nature  and  cultivation 
out  to  me  as  the  exclusive  depart-  have  bestowed  an  ardent  spirit,  an 
ment  and  work  of  woman.  And  enlightened  mind,  a  warm  imagina- 
what  then  ?  Granting  the  argument  tion,  a  heart  of  sensibility,  and  a  vir- 
its  full  weight,  to  what  conclusion  tuous  ambition, — what  man  like  this 
does  it  bring  us  ?  Is  it  indeed  all  who  does  not  find  it  necessary  to 
that  can  be  said  for  the  sex,  that  they  wander  far  from  home,  in  order  to 
possess  the  instinct  common  to  the  gratify  the  noblest  aspirations  of  his 
female  of  every  description  of  animal,  genius  ?  He  must  gain  glory  on  the 
■“a  wish,  namely,  to  make  their  own  field  of  battle, — he  must  stand  first 
habitations  as  snug  as  possible,  and  in  the  senate  of  his  country,— he 
to  secure  food  and  safety  for  them-  must  climb  the  steep  of  Parnassus, 
selves  and  offspring  ?  What  else  or  he  must  wander  among  the  groves 
does  this  declamation  about  domestic  of  Academus.  If  his  acquirements 
happiness  mean  }  A  man  marries,  are  less  numerous,  and  his  ambition, 
and  he  finds  that  his  breakfast,  din-  in  consequence,  less  lofty,  still  the  do- 
tier,  and  supper,  are  prepared  at  mestic  circle  is  too  narrow.  He  must 
tnore  regular  hours,  and  in  a  style  of  amass  wealth  ;  he  must  visit  foreign 
superior  excellence.  His  coffee  is  lands ;  he  must  become  a  prophet  in 
clearer,  his  mutton  is  juicier,  and  his  his  own  country — a  councillor  and 
Mlmon  is  more  delicately  broiled,  potentate  in  his  own  town. 

clothes,  too,  are  always  in  good  These  are  remarks  which  the  im- 
*'cpair,  and  his  whole  exterior  as-  mense  majority  of  married  men  feel 
sumes  a  more  orderly  and  pleasing  to  be  true,  whether  they  will  ac- 
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knowledge  it  or  not.  With  a  very 
few  exceptions^  they  apply  alike  to 
all,  even  those  who  are  esteemed  the 
most  fortunate  in  their  matrimonial 
connections.  As  to  those  women 
whose  temper  and  propensities  ren¬ 
der  them  scarcely  fit  for  society,  and 
who  yet  contrive  to  win  the  affections 
of  some  fond  fool,  an  ancient  divine 
has  well  compared  them  to  a  grave  ; 
for,  as  every  grave  has  its  hie  jacety 
so,  when  you  link  yourself  to  such 
a  woman,  hk  jacety  you  may  write, 
the  wisdom  of  Solomon — hie  jaeet 
the  valour  of  David — hie  Jaeet  the 
strength  of  Sampson. 

With  these  facts  ever  before  us, 
surely  there  is  but  little  romance  in 
the  notion  that  love — such  love,  I 
mean,  as  alone  deserves  the  name — 
pure,  changeless,  and  undying — 
can  ever  become  a  commodity  much 
known  in  the  world  ;  till  the  mind  of 
woman,  susceptible,  perhaps,  of  still 
greater  advancement  than  that  of 
man,  shall  be  made  to  undergo  a 
training  in  every  respect  different 
from  that  which  seems  to  be  at 
present  established.  When,  boldly 
asserting  the  innate  strength  of  her 

intellect  and  powers  of  native  feel¬ 
ing,  she  has  broken  through  the 
trammels  in  which  policy  and  pre¬ 
judice  have  so  long  involved  her, 
and  given  to  herself  thoughts,  and 
sentiments,  and  wishes,  and  opinions, 
more  congenial  to  what  are  enter¬ 
tained  by  those  who  arrogate  to 
themselves  the  title  of  “  lords  of  the 

creation,'*— then,  and  not  till  then, 
will  the  springs  of  genuine,  and,com- 
paratively,  more  than  mortal  happi¬ 
ness  be  opened.  Then  will  woman 
cease  to  be  the  plaything  of  an  hour, 
— the  dancing,  singing,  or  talking 
puppet,  with  which  man  condescends 
to  while  away  a  portion  of  his  use¬ 
less  time.  Then  will  the  fashion¬ 
able  drawing-room,  the  glittering  as¬ 
sembly,  aye,  even  the  noisy  concert, 
lose  their  charms.  Then  will  the 
insipid,  frivolous,  heartless  tattle,  that 
comes  flowing  out  in  such  incessant 
streams  from  the  fairest  lips  in  the 
universe,  be  heard  no  longer.  Then, 
at  last,  will  woman  prove  that  she 
has  a  soul ;  and  man,  feeling  and  re¬ 
joicing  in  her  celestial  influence, 
will  look  upon  all  other  possessions 
as  contemptible  and  worthless,  when 


placed  in  the  balance  with  the  Iwe 
of  such  a  heart  as  her*8. 

Alas !  this  is  a  consummation  as 
yet  far  off,  but  there  is  still  one  con- 
solation  remaining.  There  are  even 
now  in  the  world  beings  such  as 
those  to  whom  I  allude.  It  has,  in¬ 
deed,  been  said,  that  all  women 
know  more  of  love  than  man.  This, 
from  the  reasons  I  have  adduced,  is 
evidently  impossible.  Women,  it  is 
true,  from  the  very  imbecility  of 
their  minds,  easily  become  attac  hed  ; 
but  is  attachment  synonymous  with 
love — the  sublimest  passion  of  onr 
nature — the  only  one  which  makes 
us  independent  of  all  the  world, 
and  lifts  us,  as  it  were,  out  of  the 
sphere  of  mortality?  But  the  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  which  1  have  alluded 
seem  to  justify  what  I  have  said  of 
the  capabilities  of  the  female  intel¬ 
lect,  and  the  intensity  with  which 
the  sex  may  feel.  Such  of  the  sex 
as  circumstances  have  happily  en¬ 
abled  to  meet  man  upon  his  own 
ground,  to  encounter  him  with  his 
own  weapons,  have  uniformly  equal¬ 
led,  if  not  excelled  him.  There  is  a 
superior  delicacy  in  the  female  mind, 

consequent,  probably, upon  the  great¬ 
er  delicacy  of  her  body,  which  would 
seem  to  fit  her  for  appreciating,  ( ctr- 
ieris  paribusy)  even  more  than  man, 
all  the  finer  impulses  of  love.  Sap¬ 
pho's  odes,  ik  h<PqohirriVy  and  ik 
or  ireti^etify  are  themselves  worth 
all  that  either  Anacreon  or  Ovid 
have  written  on  the  same  subjects. 
In  like  manner,  Madame  De  Staels 

Corinne,  for  depth  of  profound  feel¬ 
ing,  and  pure,  unalloyed  passion,  ex¬ 
cels  immeasurably  Rousseau's  boast¬ 
ed  Heloise.  Our  own  Mrs  Hem- 
roans,  too,  has  infused  into  her  poe¬ 
try  a  chaste  beauty,  a  genuine  pathos, 
and  a  richness  of  sentiment,  which 


Moore  himself  has  at  least  never 
surpassed.  I  could  mention  another 
authoress,  no  less  deservedly  cele¬ 
brated  ;  but  the  praise  which  has 
been  already  heaped  upon  her  makes 
me  tremble  for  her  future  fame.  H 
she  can  soar  above  it  uninjured,  her 
own  immortality  is  secured,  and, 
what  is  of  far  greater  consequent 
the  flowery  garland  of  glory  will  w 
for  her  devoid  of  thorns.  *1  hat  sue  i 
may  be  tlie  case  is  the  ardent  prayer 
of  one  who,  though  he  knows  her 


Asphodel;  a  plant  that  blosaoras  only 
in  Elysium  ?  Or  has  it  been — mat/  it 
be  found  in  the  world  ?  Is  it  within 
the  compass  of  human  possibility  that 
the  bliss  which  it  bestows  may  be 
gained,  and  yet  is  all  the  earth  de¬ 
prived  of  it  r  and  can  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  contribute  to  its  for¬ 
mation  never  be  all  assembled  to- 
•  ?  Oh !  surely,  surely  there 
hearts  which  would  understand 
each  other;  and  yet  chance;  space, 
f,  and  the  arbitrary 
laws  of  society,  irremediably  separate 
those  who  would  have  loved  through 
life  and  death  ;  and  the  same  omni- 

a'heart  either  to  sell  or  let,  and  that  potent  causes  link  your  existence  with 

one  who  either  does  not  understand 
you,  or  who  is  unworthy  of  your  af- 
Jays,  that  I  begin  to  think  fections !  It  is  this  that  makes  me 

sad.  I  feel  that  I  am  capable  of 
loving,  and  not  altogether  unworthy 
of  being  beloved.  But  years  roll  on, 
and  I  am  still  alone  ;  there  are  none 
near  me  whose  minds  assimilate  with 
my  own,  and  if 

“  There’s  a  bliss  beyond  all  that  the  mins¬ 
trel  has  told. 

When  two  that  arc  knit  in  one  heaven* 

ly  tie, 

With  heart  never  changing,  and  brow 
never  cold. 

Love  on  through  all  ills,  and  love  on 
till  they  die,” 

it  is  a  bliss  which  I,  at  least,  seem 
never  destined  to  know. 

H.  G.  B. 


L.  K.  L. 

I  must  now^  bring  these  wandering 
lucubrations  to  a  close.  I  have  spent 
many  of  the  best  years  of  my  life  as  a 
ionr,  but  I  have  already  said,  that  I  gether 
now  feci  that  I  never  really  /oved.  are  L^. 

There  are  times  when  these  reflections 
make  me  smile,  and  others  when  human  nature, 
they  prompt  me  rather  to  weep.  I 
have  liad  thoughts  of  giving  notice, 
by  public  advertisement,  that  I  have 

a  1  ‘  ’  ”  '  .  !  ' 

entrance  may  be  had  immediately. 

Jliit  hearts  are  so  frequently  sold 
now-a-days,  that  I  begin  to  think 
there  would  be  no  bidders  for  mine. 

This  consideration  drives  me  to  a 
more  serious  view  of  the  subject ; 
and  1  sigh  to  think  that  the  brightest 
of  all  dreams — the  dream  of  youth — 
should  be  passing  over  without  ha¬ 
ving  been  gladdened  by  those  rays 
which  shine  but  once,  and  whose 
radiance  is  remembered  for  ever.  A 
iSpring  without  flowers  would  be  a 
season  more  melancholy  than  even 

Winter  itself ;  and  must  not  the 
spring-time  of  life  be  melancholy, 
too,  if  it  is  wasted  in  a  search  after 
that  which  cannot  be  found?  Is 
love,  indeed,  the  beau-ideal  of  the 
poet’s  fancy  ?  Is  it  vain  to  look  for 
it  ill  real  life  ?  Is  it  like  the  fabled 


C]^e  Combe  of  liiartoltr, 


Yett  soughtc  hym  manie  a  lorde  and 
knyghte, 

Who  shared  hys  blytheste  hours. 


Hadde  crossedde  hjrs  launce  ynne  my* 
mikke  fyghte, 

And  dancedde  ynne  ladys  bowra. 

Botte  vainlie  freendschyppes  serchinge 

eie, 

^  Cores  afterre  cores  turnedde  ore ; 

None  couthe  the  mannlie  lookis  descrie, 
Whyche  Ryal  Harrold  bore. 

And  muste  the  warriour  tomblesse  lie, 
Onne  thys  hys  latest  feeld  ? 

Can  none  devyse  a  means  wherebie 
Hys  corss  maie  bee  reveeledde  ? 

“Yes,  whatteevenne  freendschyppe  fades 
toe  fynde, 

Love’s  keene  glaunce  can  dyscover  ; 
Go,  bringe  Elgiva  toe  the  feeld, 

Toe  seeke  hyr  lydesse  lover. 

“  The  swanne-neckeddc  mayde,  forr  soe 
the  fayr 

Stillc  Harrold  lovedde  toe  name  ; 

And  oh,  ytts  smooth,  softe,  dazzlynge 
arche. 

The  cygnett’s  well  myghte  schame. 

“  Those  eyes  thatte  onne  hym  stillc  were 
turnedde. 

As  flowers  unto  the  skie, 

Alone  can  telle  hym  fromme  the  deid 
Thatte  strowne  soe  thycklie  lie.” 


Theic  layde  hym  ynne  hys  earlie  tombe, 

■  Where  Waltham’s  cloysterre  ryse, 
Whyle  maydens  wepte  hys  lucklesse 
doome. 

And  warriours  wypedde  their  eyes. 

N 

Theie  sighedde  and  wepte,  and  wente 
their  waye. 

Fame,  power,  and  wealthe  toe  queste ; 
Botte  one  remaynedde  toe  weepe  and 
praye, 

Whanne  gonne  were  alle  the  reste; 

,  Thoughe  fayre,  she  soughte  the  cloysterrs 
Weepy  nge,  thatte  may  den  soughte  the  gloom 

.  -  , ,  ,  ,  . ,  Thoughe  younge,  she  neverr  rovedde ; 

And  shudderreddc  ore  the  deid  ;  wytheredde  onne  the 

And  as  eche  myrk  face  was  reveelde,  tombe 

She  schooke  wythe  donbte  and  dreid.  Harrold,  whom  she  lovedde  1 

%si^?e?*  "<>« 

Norr  yett  the  kynge  des^de  ;  Bryghmcloudd  atte  sonnesette  schyn. 

A  strugglinge  hope  arose  atte  laste, 

Thatte  Harrold  hadde  nott  dyde.  fX^hanne  fortune’s  daye  is  donne, 

Tylle  stretchedde  uppone  a  Normanne  True  love  neer  knows  declyninge. 
knyghte,  * 

As  pillowedde  toe  hys  reste.  No  !  as  thatte  sweete  and  gentill  flower, 

Wythe  woundes  and  gore  dysfiguredde  That,  closedde  throughoute  the  aye, 

quyte,  Flyngs  onne  the  myrk  and  lonehe  hour 

And  glaive  alle  flrmlie  pressede  Ytts  frngrancie  awaye ; 

Ynne  hys  red  ryghte  hand,  she  behelde  Soe,  fromme  the  wretche,  bie  fate  op- 
The  loser  of  the  stryfe;  pressedde. 

The  fountyn  whence  hyr  joye  hadde  Thoughe  alle  besyde  maie  sever, 

welledde,  Deare  woman  flies  nott  wythe  the  reste, 

Hyr  summe  of  love  and  ly  fc.  Botte  dearlier  loves  thanne  ever !  • 


Voyage  d'un  Jeunc  I'laiK^ah  en  Anghierre  ct  en  Ecosse 


TirERK  is  something  exceedingly  {^eil  on  songe,  en  la  quittant  par 
amusin",  in  observing  how  objects,  rembouchure  de  la  Seine,  qu*elle 
with  which  we  have  long  been  fami-  etend  ses  bras  puissans  jusquaux 
liar,  affect  a  foreigner  who  visits  bords  du  Rhin,  jusqu'aux  sommets 
them  for  the  first  time.  To  be  sure,  des  Alpes  et  des  Pyrenees!”  And  thus 
one  half  of  the  amusement  is  derived  he  hails  the  dirty  town  of  Dieppe, 
from  the  malice  of  detecting  the  on  his  return  to  the  land  which  had 
blunders  into  which  every  one  who  the  good  fortune  to  be  honoured  with 
undertakes  to  describe  a  country  from  his  birth:  Salut !  douce  terre  de 
a  flvin"  visit  of  a  month  or  two,  will  la  patrie,  toi  qui  porte  les  eires  que 
inevitably  fall, — of  observing  how  Jaime,  et  qui  me  vas  rendre  une  saeur 
things,  which  are  too  common  to  cherie !  Nons  venons  de  visiter  le 
excite  a  thought  with  us,  are  unto  sejour  de  I’industrieet  de  Topulence; 
him  a  beauty  and  a  mystery,” —  nous  avons  parcouru  des  villes  bril- 
and  how  oddly,  in  his  descriptions,  lantes,  des  provinces  fertiles,  des 
the  most  trivial  and  important  sub-  routes  magnifiques:  mais  nous  a* avons 
jects  are  blended  together,  as  if  they  trouvS  d'aussi  aimable  que  toi** 
were  all  equally  new,  important,  and  M.  Adolphe  Blanqui  informs  us, 
incomprehensible.  It  is  not  easy  to  that  one  intention  of  his  work  is, 
avoid  smiling,  when  we  find  an  ela-  to  cure  the  French  of  the  bad  habit 
borate  description  of  an  English  they  have  got  of  pitying  their  poor 
mail-coach  prefacing  a  discussion  on  English  neighbours,  without  know- 
the  policy  of  the  British  Government;  ing  them.  How  far  he  may  be  sue- 
or  a  splendid  picture  of  Bath  follow-  cessful  in  this  particular  we  do  not 
cd  by  a  complaint  on  the  subject  of  pretend  to  inquire,  though  wx  think 
an  underdone  beaf-steak.  Sometimes,  it  likely  that  his  own  work  may  ex- 
bowever,  more  useful  information  cite  some  feelings  of  that  kind  among 
may  be  gleaned  from  the  impressions  English  readers  :  but  we  confess  we 
of  foreigners,  on  the  subject  of  our  can  conceive  greater  misfortunes  than 
country,  and  its  manners  and  insti-  tobe  theobject  ofaFrenchman'spity, 
tutions.  It  is  an  old  remark,  that  — an  emotion  with  which  he  is  apt 
strangers  see  many  things  which  to  regard  every  created  being  who  is 
escape  the  notice  of  those  who  have  not  born  between  the  42d  and  5 1st 
lived  among  them  from  their  infancy ;  degrees  of  north  latitude.  The  in- 
and  Mr  Adolphe  Blanqui's  perfor-  habitants  of  the  Celestial  Empire 
mance  is  no  bad  illustration  of  this  have  some  vague  notion,  we  believe, 
position,  since  he  has  had  the  good  that  all  the  rest  of  the  world  is  tri- 
lortune  to  observe  many  things  which  butary  to  them,  and  the  Kubo  of 
we  may  venture  to  say  no  English-  Japan  never  doubts  for  a  moment  that 
*'ian,  since  the  days  of  Alfred,  has  all  the  other  sovereigns  in  the  world 
been  lucky  enough  to  discover.  only  exist  in  the  light  of  his  counte- 

Ilad  a  translation  of  this  work,  nance.  Nobody  would  seriously 
in  any  given  language,  been  picked  think  of  dispelling  this  **  gratissi- 
up  in  the  desarts  of  Arabia,  the  tra-  mus  error”  of  the  descendants  of  Fo, 
vellcr  would  have  required  only  to  or  their  continental  imitators,  by  any' 
t»rn  to  the  first  and  last  pages,  to  appeal  to  argument.  We  shall  not, 
discover  that  it  was  written  by  a  therefore,  discuss  the  matter  with 
frenchman.  A  Frenchman  would  no  our  young  Frenchman,  who,  to  do 
JTiore  think  of  writing  a  book  of  him  justice,  is  by  no  means  a  bad 
havels  without  an  apostrophe  to  specimen  of  the  national  character, 
rrance  at  the  commencement  and  He  is  vain,  superficial,  and  pert 
the  conclusion,  than  he  would  of  enough,  no  doubt ;  but  he  does  not, 
leaving  or  entering  a  room  without  like  many  of  his  countrymen,  pervert 
w^aking  his  bow.  The  author  muses  the  truth  to  gratify  a  preconceived 
thus  with  himself  as  he  sails  out  of  dislike  to  our  country.  He  seems  to 
the  harbour  of  Havre :  Oh  !  qu’a-  have  intended  to  set  down  things  ^ 
lors  elle  parait  grande  et  chere  a  tous  he  found  them  ;  and  if  his  book  is 
lea  cceurs  bien  nes  !  avec  quel  or-  any.  thing  but  a  correct  picture  of  the 
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state  of  Great  Britain  at  the  present  bierre/'— and  ale,  which  is  some- 
moment,  it  is  to  be  attributed,  not  so  thing  between  the  two,  and  superioi 
much  to  any  wilful  misstatement,  as  to  both/*  The  subject  of  the  di^eri 
to  the  hasty  and  erroneous  impres-  he  postpones  to  the  chapter  on  Bath 
sions  which  a  tour  of  a  few  months  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  treat  tlu 
in  England  and  Scotland  must  ine-  subject  in  all  its  bearings.  The  re- 
vitably  leave  on  the  mind  of  one  mainder  of  the  chapter  on  South- 
educated  in  another  country,  amidst  ampton  is  occupied  with  an  accoun 
other  habits,  speaking  another  Ian-  of  a  tea-drinking  at  Mr  Willian 
guage,  and  apparently  incapable  of  Oke*s,  a  long  account  of  the  Gazo- 
comprehending  that  of  the  country  meter,  and  a  critique  on  “  God  savi 
he  was  visiting  and  describing.  He  is,  the  King.** 
however,  frequently  amusing  enough.  He  was  petrified  with  astonish 
and  possesses,  in  a  considerable  de-  ment  next  morning  at  the  sight  o 
gree,  the  talent  in  which  few  French-  the  Bath  Coach.  Indeed  we  are  in 
men  are  altogether  deficient,  that  of  clined  to  suspect,  from  the  accoun 
painting  with  liveliness  and  viva-  which  he  gives  of  the  matter,  that  h( 
city.  never  did  acquire  any  distinct  or  sa 

Our  author  left  France  by  Havre,  tisfactory  notionst  as  to  the  naturi 
and  almost  fell  a  victim  to  sea-sick-  and  properties  of  the  leathern  convc 
ness  on  his  passage  to  England,  nience.  This  is  the  description : 
This  disorder  he  conceives  to  be  a 

kind  of  punishment  sent  from  Hea-  Notre  surprise  fut  extreme  lorsqu’il  fal 
ven  for  the  sins  of  mortals.  He  is  lutironter  en  yoiture,  ou  plutot  sur  la  voi 
kind  enough  to  communicate,  for  ture  qui  partait  pour  Bath.  La  moiti 
the  benefit  of  unfortunate  voyagers,  voyeurs  «uient  dfja  instance  sn 
the  most  approved  remedy  against  *’"®  impirtale  fort  llevee,  sans  nou 

its  attacks,  Which  consists  in  reclin-  f “ssions  pu  deymer  par  quel  mtomsm 

i  fis  X  avaient  etc  hisses.  Le  premier  ai 
ing  in  a  horiwntal  position,  the  head  s’einpare  de  la  premiere  place,  qu< 
leaning  a  little  backwards,  and  avoid-  d’incripUon  au  regisln 

mg  tea  and  all  such  infusions.  The  ’  ^  *  e  de  faire  route  i  reo 

sailors,  it  seerns,  roasted  their  beaf-  ions,  lorsqu*on  ne  s’elance  point  avec  t 
steaks  ^  impitoyahletnent  close  to  gilite  jusqu^a  la  cage  des  voyageurs.  Ccti 
liis  nostrils,  and  the  sight  of  a  plate  cage  s'appelle  outtide^  cote  de  dehors,  < 
of  salt-beef,  ^'  sanglant  et  degout-  s’eleve  immediatement  au-dessus  de  !’»» 
tant  de  graisse,**  which  circulated  in  side^  cote  du  dedans,  lequel  repond  a  I’ii 
bis  vicinity,  threw  him  into  actual  terieur  de  nos  voitures.  En  avant  et  c 
convulsions  ;*’  a  catastrophe  which  arri^  de  Vinsidet  toujours  sous  I’tw/'' 
suggests  to  him  the  device  of  having  riu/e,  deux  enormes  coffres  sont  destim 
the  ceremony  performed  at  a  distance  au  bagageet  ferm^  a  clef  ;  le  tout  c 
from  sick  passengers.  He  gets  on  soutenu  sur  quatre  roues  d’une  legercl 
shore  at  last  at  Southampton,  and  d’autant  plus  effrayante  que,le8  places ( 
complains  bitterly  of  the  number  of  l’i»^terieur  n’4tant  i)as  constamment  o 
“  shillings”  he  was  compelled  to  dis-  “““  f®. 

burse  before  he  was  plaSrf,  with  his  f  '  “Jdts  /ia 

baggage,  in  the  “  Auberge  dn  Joli 
Vin,"-an  asylum,  by  the  bye,  which 

we  never  happened  to  meet  with  in  Voutside,  he  is  of  opinion,  is  vei 
Southampton.  pleasant  in  fine  weather,  but  disagr^ 

He  criticises  the  dinner  severely  ;  able  during  a  shower  of  rain;  and  1 
and  as  he  makes  a  point  of  describ-  observed,  that  when  this  happenc< 
ing  his  head-quarters  at  all  places,  people  were  in  the  habit  of  wrappn 
we  fearthe  Aubergiste  of  the  “Joli  woollen  handkerchiefs  round  the 
\  in**  (assuming  the  existence  of  such  necks,  and  pulling  up  the  capes  < 
a  person  in  rerum  natt/rd)  may  be  a  their  greatcoats, 
sufierer  by  the  review.  The  liquids  Between  Salisbury  and  Warmn 
seem  to  nave  met  ^  with  a  larger  ster,  the  Frenchman  had  a  conve 
me^ure  of  approbation.  These  are  sation  in  Latin  with  a  young  Oxfoi 
divid^  into  three  classes,—*^  porter,  student,  who,  like  himself,  occupij 

,,  strong  beer,  properly  so  the  ott/Wdf  of  the  mysterious  vebicJ 

called,  — “  small  beer,  or  petite  The  Oxonian  must  have  been  a  wsj 
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forever  and  anon  lie  pulled  out  a  Bristol.  It  was  during  this  awful 
pocket  Horace,  and  illustrated  the  scene  that  M.  Adolphe  Blanqui  had 
scenery  through  which  they  were  ’  an  opportunity  of  hearing,  for  the  first 
passing  by  analogous  quotations.  The  time,  ce  celebre  Goddam**  which  he 
Author,  however,  never  suspected  had  been  taught  by  the  French  jo- 
the  possibility  that  he  might  be  quiz-  kers  to  consider  as  characteristic  of 
zing  him,  for  he  seems  to  have  been  the  English.  He  seems  to  have 
beyond  measure  delighted  by  the  in-  thought  it  no  joking  matter,  however, 
cident,  and  remarks,  “Avouons  qu*on  this  time,  and  observes  drily,  that  if 
cprouve  un  certain  charme  k  devenir  it  be  always  pronounced  in  the  same 
tout  a  coup,  grace  aux  Remains  tant  tone,  the  effect  would  be  by  no  means 
inaudits,  citoyen  dans  une  contree  ludicrous.  The  sailors  turned  pale 
etrangere  !”  with  terror  at  the  sound,  (rather  an 

lie  saw  nothing  remarkable  at  uncommon  effect  of  this  ejaculation,) 
R'arininster,  but  the  number  of  pla-  and  the  manoeuvre,  whatever  it  was, 
cards  desiring  people  to  “  take  no-  was  performed  in  the  twinkling  of 
tice,”  and  threatening  all  offenders  an  eye  (enun  din  d*(rilj. 
with  imprisonment.  He  is  of  opinion  The  unfortunate  issue  of  his  nau- 

that,  if  literally  carried  into  effect,  it  tical  adventure  seems  to  have  cured 
would  be  impossible  to  move  in  any  the  young  Frenchman  of  his  fancy 
direction  without  incurring  half-a-  for  visiting  Ireland  ; cette  malheu- 
dozen  penalties.  reuse  Irlande  si  peu  connue  et  si 

The  description  of  Bath  is  rather  mal  jugee  and  accordingly  he  pro- 
lively.  Pulteney-Street  attracts  his  ceeded  to  Liverpool  and  Birmingham, 
enthusiastic  admiration  ;  and  the  His  description  of  the  latter,  and  its 
splendour  of  the  city  altogether  de-  vicinity,  which  he  compares,  happily 
lighted  him.  But,  alas !  these  feel-  enough,  to  the  plain  of  the  Cyclops, 


ings  were  destined  to  receive  a  for¬ 
midable  shock  on  his  arrival  at  the 
Elephant  and  Castle,  The  roast  beef 
was  underdone  !  M.  Blanqui  hangs 
up  the  unhappy  waiter  in  terrorem, 

Assis  autour  d'une  table,  couverte  de 
pommes  de  terre  et  de  Ixeuf  sanglant, 
nout  nous  consolions  de  Fahscnce  dc  la  pa- 
trie  en  parlant  de  sa  gloire  et  de  see  aou- 
eeurt^  lorsque  le  gar^on  ( toaHer)  a  |)aru, 
tenant  dans  mains  un  dessert  d’une  es- 
pece  nouvelle :  un  enorme  cornichon 
llanque  de  quatre]  ou  cinq  oignons  crus, 
avec  du  cresson  pour  litiere  ;  des  gateaux 
deplomh  (plumb  cakes)  trop  dignes  de  leur 
nom,  et  du  fromage,  dont  la  population 
**tait  originaire,  disaiUil,  de  Chester.  A 
la  vue  de  ces  preparatifs  d*em)X)isonne- 
ment,  nous  avons  deserte  la  table,  et 
couru  chez  le  docteur  Gibbes,  dans 
Queen’s  Square. 


is  amusing : 

La  richesse  ct  I’industrie  de  Birming«< 
ham  s’expliquent  ixir  le  voisinage  de  la 
plainc  de  W^nesbury  et  de  Wolverhamp¬ 
ton,  qu’on  pourrait  appeler,  sans  m^ta- 
phore,  la  plaine  des  Cyclopes.  La  terre 
n'olfre  plus  aux  regards  qu’une  vegetation 
sterile  et  sauvage,  et  le  ciel,  qu’un  aspect 
nebuleux  et  noiratre.  Le  sol  cst  tout 
cicatrise  par  les  mines,  et  doming  par  des 
mil  Hers  de  hideuses  pyramides  quadran- 
gulaires,  d’ou  sortent,  i>cndant  le  jour, 
des  nuages  de  fumce,  et  des  torrens  de 
flammes  pendant  la  nuit.  Les  routes 
sont  pavees  de  scories  et  couvertes  d’une 
poussiere  noire,  qui,  s’attachant  au  linge, 
aux  vetemens  et  a  la  peau,  donne  aux 
habitans  du  pays  une  physionomie  d^- 
greable.  La  plaine  est  entr’ouverte  dc 
distance  en  distance,  par  des  fosses  pro- 
fondcs,  bordees  de  charbon  et  de  produits 
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pearly  as  felicitous  as  the  joke  which  colonnes  de  fumee,  se  balancent  comme 

it  is  intended  to  introduce.  des  vagues,  au  milieu  d’une  atmosphere 

Bristol  he  did  not  like— and  the  vaporeuse :  si  quelquefois  un 

sight  of  the  Hibernia  Steam-packet  s’el^ve,  ces  colonnes  sont  ba- 

lying  in  the  harbour  inspire.!  him  Inyte  sur.le^hamp, 

wuh  the  thoucht  of  visitinc  Ireland  S<>'»  P>“»  1“  aigrette  blanchatre  i  la 

Accordingly^he  set  sail  followed  bv  '‘"ne  ^  Tout  est  feu  et 

an  admirinl  crowd  •  but  Dirtliter  pompes  et 

victims  crowa ,  out  Uis  an  ter  fonderies  ;  ct  les  cyclopes  de  cette  plaine 

V  sura  est,  and  a  tremendous  storm  talent  bien  ceux  du  Mont-Etna  ;  car  on 

V  lat  18,  tremendous  to  our  author,  ^  vus,  pendant  vingt  ans  de  guerre, 

P  waters  like  Launcelot  fabriquer  i  toute  TEiirope  des  armes 

'Obbo  himself)  drives  them  back,  to  centre  nous.  Quinze  mille  fusils  par 
the  infiDite  amusement  of  the  rival  mois  sortaient  de  leurs  terribles  four- 
steara-vesscls,  into  the  harbour  of  naiscs;  sans  compter  les  bombes,  les 
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boulets,  ct  Ics  armcs  blanches.  Les  en- 
fans  et  les  femmes  y  travaillaient  jour  et 
nuit,  ct  multipliaient  innocemment  les 
instrumens  de  destruction  qui  produisent 
tot  ou  tard  Tesclavage  des  peoples.  Au 
milieu  de  cette  briilante  activite,  dont  le 
spectacle  severe  n’est  pas  sans  tristesse, 
les  habitans  semblent  ignorer  qu’il  cst 
des  douceurs  dans  la  vie  ;  qn’un  petit 
jardin,  une  ixjIousc,  des  fruits,  une  mai- 
son  propre  et  commode,  font  le  bonheur 
de  leurs  compatriotes  a  dix  lieues  de  dis¬ 
tance  ;  ils  respirent  sans  cesse  un  air 
cmbrase,  et,  tout  enticrs  a  leurs  mines, 
ne  songent  guere  si  la  surface  de  la  terre 
est  bonne  a  quelque  chose. 

Pour  la  premiere  fois,  dans  cette  plaine, 
j'ai  commence  a  comprendre  Tindustrie 
Anglaiss.  Depuis  Tile  de  Wight  jusqu’a 
Bromsgrove,  Bristol  excepte,  tout  semble 
annoncer  plutdt  un  people  de  pasteurs, 
un  people  ami  dcs  champs  et  desJardins  : 
on  a  beau  regarder  autour  de  soi,  on 
n’apcr<;oit  que  des  details,  que  des  habi¬ 
tations  de  riches  consommatcurs,  sans 
concevoir  quelle  puissance  invisible  tra- 
vaille  a  Toeuvre  continuelle  de  la  produc¬ 
tion.  Mais,  ici  disparait  I’incertitude 
sur  la  necessite  de  cc  commerce  immense 
d'exportation,  qui  force  les  Anglais  a 
couvrir  la  mer  de  leurs  vaisseaux  ;  et  les 
liiilliers  de  pyramides  qui  herissent  la 
campagne  de  Wednesbury,  rdvelent  une 
partie  du  secret  de  cette  nation  rivale  de 
la  notre.  Nolle  |)art,  cn  France,  les  ex¬ 
ploitations  ne  sont  fondees  sur  une  base 
aussi  large  ;  nolle  part  I’horizon  n’est  li- 
mite  dans  un  espace  de  cinquante  lieues 
carries  par  un  appareil  aussi  vaste  et 
aussi  imposant.  Dans  le  silence  et  I’ob- 
scurite  dcs  nuits,  I’incendie  qui  rayonne 
de  tous  les  joints  de  la  plaine,  produit 
sur  le  voyageur  Fran(;ais  une  impression 
I>rofonde :  a  la  vue  de  ces  lieux  ou  Ton 
forgeait  naguere  des  foudres  contre  sa 
patria,  il  maudit  les  vicissitudes  de  la  for¬ 
tune,  qui  a  fait  succomber  un  grand  em¬ 
pire  sous  les  ettbrts  de  quelquos  millions 
d’insulaires ;  et,  ramenc,  par  la  pens^e, 
sur  la  terre  natale,  s’il  se  rapj>elle  des 
feux  plus  terribles.,.,  leslarmes  succedent 
a  Tadmiration,  et  la  besoin  de  la  ven¬ 
geance  a  la  douleur  des  souvenirs. 

must  make  short  work  with 
the  route  to  Glasgow.  He  pays  his 
compliments  to  Scotland,  on  entering, 
in  an  apostrophe,  as  usual ;  and  the 
combination  of  names,  which  he  has 
chosen  to  characterise  our  country,  is 
sufficiently  amusing : 

Salut,  noble  terre  de  Wallace,  de  Bruce, 
ct  de  Robertson,  terre  classique  de  la 
1  ranch  ise  ct  de  I’hospitalite  !  puissent  tes 
.  bons  habitans  conserver  toujours  Tantique 
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biinplitite  de  leurs  peres,  et  se  souiruir 
qne  le  Fratifais  furent  jadis  leurs  jHrct 
d*armcs  ! 

What  an  affecting  appeal !  We 
really  feel  not  a  little  remorse  at  the 
thought  of  having  said  any  thing  ill- 
natured  of  a  person  who  pays  us  so 
flattering  compliments. 

M.  Adolphe  Blanqui  indulges  in 
some  reflections  on  the  impropriety 
of  allowing  the  system  of  irregular 
marriages  at  Gretna-Green,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  which  annually  amounts  to 
about  eighty.  He  very  gravely  pro¬ 
poses,  that  the  privilege,  which  he 
is  pleased  to  suppose  that  Gretna 
possesses,  should  be  suppressed,  be¬ 
ing  of  course  quite  ignorant  that  the 
validity  of  the  marriages  celebrated 
there  arises  from  the  difference  of 
the  laws  of  tlie  two  countries,  and 
not  from  any  happy  exemption  in 
favour  of  that  village,  which  owes  its 
good  fortune  to  the  circumstance  of 
its  being  the  first  on  the  Scottish 
Border.  Annan  has  nothing  re¬ 
markable,  but  it  is  the  birth-place 
of  the  Rev.  Edward  Irving,  and  M. 
Adolphe  Blanqui  favours  us  with  a 
sketch  of  his  biography,  and  with 
his  own  opinions  as  to  his  character. 
His  estimate  of  the  physical  and  men¬ 
tal  qualities  of  that  colossal  preacher 
seems  pretty  correct,  for,  in  fact,  M. 
Blanqui  seldom  hazards  any  very 
formidable  proposition  on  any  sub¬ 
ject  whatever.  Mr  Irving’s  coun¬ 
tenance,  he  thinks,  “  is  rather  im¬ 
posing,  though  he  squints  prodigious¬ 
ly  and  his  talents,  he  thinks,  con¬ 
siderably  superior  to  that  of  the 
French  field- preachers  of  the  present 
day.  His  style  is  not  strictly  cor¬ 
rect  ;  and  his  picture  of  the  dying 
libertine,  in  one  of  his  sermons,  not 
Quite  equal  to  Massillon ;  but,  on 
Uie  whole,  he  is  riot  an  ordinary 
man,  and  M.  Blanqui  rather  thinks 
that  his  sermons  may  produce  an 
epoch  in  English  literature,  if  h® 
avail  himself  properly  of  all  the 
good  advice  which  has  been  expend¬ 
ed  upon  him. 

At  last  he  got  fairly  landed  in 
Glasgow.  His  first  visit  is  to  the 
College.  Dr  Towers,  the  Professor 
of  Midwifery,  introduced  him  to  his 
colleaguesy  “  dans  la  grande  sa  ® 
de  reunion.**  His  picture  of  the 
Professors  is  quite  primitive,  for  the 
oldest  of  them  was  habited  in  ®  * 

and  was  reading  the  Edinburgu  Ite- 
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the  other  two  ;  and  he  does  not 
know  whether  to  ascribe  this  to  na¬ 
tional  prejudice,  or  to  a  reluctance 
on  our  part  to  pay  homage  to  talent 
where  it  is  disjoined  from  virtue. 
These  authors,  with  Oliver  &  Boyd's 
account  of  the  Royal  Visit,  seem  to 
have  bounded  M.  Blanqui's  English 
studies.  The  latter  he  has  evidently 
read  with  great  attention,  for  he 
criticises  it  severely ;  and  seems  to 
think,  that,  in  the  enthusiasm  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  Royal  visit,  he  has  found 
an  apology  for  all  the  extravagancies 
which  French  mobs  display  at  all 
times,  in  all  places,  and  under  all 
circumstances. 

We  cannot  follow  him  in  his  trip 
to  Dumbarton  and  the  lakes.  At 
After  leaving  this  Utopian  resi-  Dumbarton,  however,  he  seems  to 
(knee,  he  visits  the  usual  sights  of  have  been  made  the  subject  of  one  of 
iilasgow  and  its  vicinity.  Nearly  a  those  jokes  with  which  our  western 
whole  chapter  is  occupied  with  the  neighbours  are  accustomed  to  take 
account  of  his  reception  at  the  “  cha~  with  silly  strangers.  He  was  told  it 
tmi  dc  Carntyne,"  the  house  of  a  had  been  thought  of  at  one  time  as 
gentleman  to  whom  he  had  the  good  prison  for  Napoleon,  and  as  our 
fortune  to  be  introduced,  and  who  young  Frenchman  is  a  Buonapartist 
really  seems  to  have  treated  him  o.  Voutrance,  nothing  more  was  want- 
with  great  kindness,  and  to  have  iog  to  make  him  commit  himself, 
displayed  a  degree  of  patient  for-  He  raves  about  the  beauty  of  Dum- 
bearance  towards  his  absurdities,  barton,  and  gratifies  his  readers  with 
which  deserved  the  very  splenditl  a  splendid  moonlight  lithograph  of 
t’ulogium  bestowed  by  the  French-  place.  His  concluding  reflec- 

inan.  We  should  conceive,  h(?wever,  tions  on  Buonaparte's  probable  train 
that  those  who  “  do  good  by  stealth,  of  thought  in  such  a  situation,  is 
and  blush  to  find  it  fame,"  would  quite  characteristic.  We  observe 
not  altogether  relish  M.  Blanqui's  that  every  Frenchman  thinks  hira- 
system  of  paying  oft'  his  obligations  solf  entitled  to  rave  about  Ossian  : 

hospitality,  «  ^out  le  monde  sail  que,  lorsque  la 
ifnnni;  ^  in  printed  Sainte-Alliance,  depuis  vingt  ans  en  tra- 

n  Oke  and  vail,  eut  accouche  d’une  victoire,  (“one 

r  iiboes  little  suspected  that  they  victory  !”  Head  of  Confucius,  but  this 
'verethusto  be  made  immortal  by  is  great!)  eftVayee  de’son  prisonnier, 

elle  se  hata  de  le  confier  aux  Anglais: 
During  his  stay  at  the  chateau,  ceux^ci  avaient  songe  d'abord  d  Venterrer 
he  prosecuted  his  inquiries  into  the  toutvifd  Dunbarton;  mais  ils  r^ddehi- 
state  of  British  literature.  The  re-  rent  que  sa  prince generait  la  navigation 
suit  is  most  satisfactory.  Robert  de  la  Clyde,  et,  comme  il  eCit  etc  odieux 
hums,  he  thinks,  occupies  the  first  de  le  tuer  en  Europe,  on  trouva  plus 
rank  among  Scotch  writers.  He  has  commode  de  le  faire  mourir  en  Afrique. 
“  sung  the  beauties  of  Scotland,  the  depuis,  quelle  terrible  con- 

pleasures  of  shepherds,  and  the  mis-  formit^  regnait  entre  Dunbarton  et  Sainte 
fortunes  of  Mary  Stuart  "  “  After  H^len6!  Ces  vieux  cr6neaux,  batis  pour 

1dm,  Sir  Walter  Scott  occunies  the  forment  un  contraste 

highest  idjiPA  rtf  1,1  *4.  aussi  frappant  avec  le  costume  moderne 

whh  h  .n  T;  S  1  K  des  soldaVs,  que  le  nom  de  Wallace  avec 

hp  in  could  the  Scotch  Napoleon.  Quelles  pens^  se- 

tnr'  iir  merits  of  the  his-  raient  done  venues  assaillir  cet  illustre 

of  of  the  Puritans,  captif,  lorsqu’il  aurait  mesur4  du  regard 

.  7  I,  .y*  Lady  of  the  Lake,  les  champs  parcourus  jiar  Wallace,  et 
Prison  d*  E  dim  hour gF  Lord  que  le  vent  d'Jrlande  lui  aurait  apporti 
he  thinks,  does  not  occupy  les  grandcs  images  des  enfans  d' Ossian  ! 


view,  and  shaking  his  head  all  the 
time : 

L’un  d’eux,  le  plus  age  des  tous,  envel- 
loj)^  dans  son plaid^  lisait  la  Revue  d' Edim^ 
bourgj  cn  secouant  sa  tete  octog^naire : 
il  s'pst  enipresse  aupres  de  nous  de  la 
inaniere  la  plus  aimablc,  et  lorsque  le 
doclcur  Towers  eut  prononce  la  formula 
ordinaire  dc  pr^^sentation  ;  M.  B.,  jeune 
voyageur  etranger,  “  Oui,  Monsieur,  me 


♦b5  Voyage  (Tuh  Jeune  Fran^ais  en  Angleterre  et  en  Ecosse,  [Qct 

d'avoir  un  moment  arrets  ses  pas  devant  femme  est  accourue,  fidele  gardienne  dc 
une  forteresse  destin^e  a  devenir  cclebre  la  demeure  du  poete ;  r* 
dans  Thistoire  de  son  pays.  £t  puis,  ce  doux  nous  a  semble  d*un  bon 
rocher  basaltique  etait  le  Balclutha  d’  j’ai  souvent  entendu  dire 
Ossian 

ft^ros  s'ilanfaicnt  dan*  le  sein  dc*  ntiagcs 
(very  probable,  we 

attrait  plein  de  douceur  encore,  dies  veil< 
laient  au  salut  de  leur  patrie.** 

Then  foUows  a  tirade  about  Ely- 
Slum,  Styx,  and  the  Infernal  He-  questions  avec  une  sagacity  it 

gions,  which  might  be  very  fine  in-  tr™TnT 
ji’r*  11  j  aji'a  prenait  sa  part  de  notre  visite  a  Sir 

de^  If  we  could  UndersUnd  it.  gcott.  Un  volume  de  Guy  Mannl 

^^dinburgh  next  honoured  etmt  ouvert  sur  la  table  au  milieu 

with  a  visit,  and  his^  account  of  the  d*unc  foule  de  papiers  qu’il  nous  en  a 

Northern  Capital  displays  all  that  coute  beaucoup  de  respecter :  surlerevers 

extent  of  information  and  originality  dc  I’un  d’eux,  nous  avons  exprime  le  re- 

of  remark  which  characterise  the  vo-  gret  que  nous  causait  Tabsence  de  I’au- 

lume  generally.  The  high  charac-  teur.  La  bonne  servante  nous  engageait 

ter  which  Edinburgh  enjoys  as  a  vivement  a  faire  le  voyage  d’Abbotsford, 

literary  city,  he  thinks,  is  owing  prin-  ou  nous  devions  trouver  Sir  Walter  Scott 

cipally  to  the  Edinburgh  llevkw  and  du  sein  de  sa  famille,  dans  un  charmant 

the  Annual  Register,  The  fish-  hermitage.  “  Allez,  Messieurs,  disait. 

market  is  supplied  with  such  a  vast  maitre  est  toujours  enchante 

variety  of  specimens,  that  it  forms  a  recevoir  des  Fran^ais:  vous  loi  (mi 

favourite  reiidesvous  for  students  of 

natural  history  ;  and  the  PoUmrdcs,  ‘I'*' 

from  being  constantly  consulted  on  Blanqui  was  much  tempted  to  ven- 
the  subject,  have  taken  it  into  their  ture,  but  his  better  genius  interfe- 
heads  that  they  are  very  great  iia-  red,  and  he  excuses  himself  on  the 
turalists,  and  plume  themselves  not  ground  of  want  of  time ;  on  which 
a  little  on  their  importance.  For  he  moralizes  thus : 
this  pi^e  of  information  also  we  „ 

suspect  he  has  been  indebted  to  some  d^pendance : 

friend  from  the  west,  and  his  stu-  J  p,als  Jde  fame  nc  sont  pas  plus 
dents  of  natural  history  will  be  exempts  de  melange  que  les  jouissances 
found,  we  fear,  on  examination,  to  ju  coeur. 

be  nothing  but  a  troop  of  veteran  j  laacrawrvi 

gourmands  cheapening  turbot.  Edinburgh  appeared  quite 

It  was  impossible  to  be  in  Edin-  after  this  incident ;  and  at- 

burgh  without  visiting  Sir  Walter  treating  us  with  a  chapter  on 
Scott.  To  be  sure  he  had  no  intro-  Highlanders,  borrowed  from  Colonel 

auction,  but  what  Frenchman  was  “ 

ever  daunted  by  such  an  obstacle  ?  England.  Nothing  rcmaika 

cuired  on  his  journey  to  London,  cx- 
Quand  les  Strangers  visitaient  Athenes,  cept  that  he  was  charged  two  guineas 
ils  couraient  voir  tout  d’abord  Socrate  et  for  his  bed  at  York,  having  unfor- 
Flatou  :  notre  premia  visite  dtait  due  k  tunately  invaded  the  town  during 

I  auteur  des  Puritains  et  de  Waverley ;  .v  vf  usical  Festival.  We  see  no- 
mai,  U  venaitde  partir  pour  la  campagne.  Sf„“musiS  In  his  account  of 

y  A  la  bonne  heure**  we  shpuld  London  as  his  visit  to  the  Mens- 
think,  wrhen  such  visitors  were  at  gerie  in  the  Tower.  He  paid  his 
hand.  Blanqui  was  quite  surprised  to  money,  and  grumbles  very  much  at 
find,  on  his  arrival  at  No.  39,  Castle  the  disappointment  of  receiving  no 
Street,  that  the  door  bore  the  mo-  value  for  it.  The  lions  were  very 
dest  inscription  of  “  Sir  Walter  Scott,  poor  indeed.  But  he  found  some 
Baronet.**  Did  the  man  expect  to  consolation  in  a  metaphysical  specu- 
see  “  Author  of  Waverley,  the  Puri-  lation  on  the  question,  “  For  what 
tans,  and  the  Prison  d*  purpose  Nature  bad  created  a  boa- 

II  is  band  shook  a  little  as  he  rung  constrictor  ?** 

t  e  bell.  Quels  monstres  la  nature  a  i*  ’ 

Au  premier  ^coup  dc  la  sonnette  que  Dans  quel  but  ?  Qui  me  dira  1® 
j  nous  avons  agitee  d'uiic  main  emue,  une  qu’ils  font  sur  la  terre  ? 


son  air  honaete  et 

-1  augurcjcar 

^  ^o’on  pouvait 

de  la,  peuUtire^  les  amc*  des  juger  sans  erreur  de  Taccueil  du  maitre 

par  celui  des  domestiques.  Elle  nous  a 
think,)  de  la,  par  un  introduits  dans  le  salon  de  reception  avec 

un  sourire  de  remerciment  et  de  joie  pour 
cet  hommage  que  nous  venions  de  si  loin 

elle  a  repondu  » 


Marginal  Notes  to  Mr  Rogers  “  Human  Life'*  45^7 

As  he  receives  no  answer  to  this 
question,  the  snakes  are  declaretl 
useless ;  and,  flattered  with  his  suc¬ 
cess  on  this  point,  he  propounds  a 
similar  inquiry,  touching  the  utility 
of  the  beef-eaters,  who  were  acting 
as  his  ciceroni. 

Qui  me  (lira  aussi  pourquoi  ces  ridi¬ 
cules  hallcbardiers  nous  accompagnent  ? 

Est^e  que  nous  avons  besoin  d’eux  pour 
traverser  des  cours  ou  il  n’y  a  personne  ? 

S^insdoute  on  ne  craint  pas  que  nous 
eiTiprtions  un  canon,  ni  une  caisse  de 
fusils,  ni  les  beaux  instrumens  de  torture 
de  la  riotte  invincible,  ni  les  joyaux  de 
la  couronne,  qui  nc  sc  voicni  qtCau  travers 
d'unc  grille  dc  fer^  (who  knows  but  the 
l)eef-caters  may  have  taken  him  for  a 
second  Colonel  Blood.)  Sommes-nous 
des  Parlementaires  qui  se  presentent  dans 
line  place  assiegee,  ou  des  etrangers  qui 
viennent  visiter  un  etablissement  public  ? 

The  only  answer  which  the  inex¬ 
orable  beef-eater  made  to  this  appeal 
was,  to  demand  a  douceur  of  a  snil- 
ling  for  showing  him  the  spot  where 
Lady  Jane  Gray  and  Anne  Boleyn 
were  beheaded. 

Of  the  state  of  English  literature, 
or  politics,  he  seems  to  be  prefound- 
ly  ignorant;  but  he  has  the  good 


MARGINAL  NOTES  TO  MR  ROGERS*  **  HUMAN  LIFE.*' 

(First  Edit,  \%nio,) 

Page  8.—.“  A  FEW  short  years— and  then  these  sounds  shall  hail,**  &c.  &c. 

The  idea  of  the  ringing  of  bells  attending  each  particular  epoch  of  life,  is 
most  simple  and  beautiful.  There  could  not  possibly  have  been  a  more  ap¬ 
propriate  commencement  for  a  poem  like  “  Human  Life.** 

Page  16.—“  Long  with  his  friend,  in  generous  enmity,* 

Pleading,  insisting  in  his  place  to  die.** 

Mr  Rogers  is  an  admirer  of  Dryden,  and  not  unfrequently  copies  his  very 
faults.  The  first  line  of  a  couplet  should  never  terminate  with  a  syllable 
that  must  be  pronounced  short,  as  does  the  one  above.  Dryden  and  Rogers 
commit  this  repeatedly.  A  trisyllable  ends  a  verse  occasionally  in  a  very 
pleasing  manner,  but  then  it  must  be  the  last  line  of  a  couplet, — as,  a  little 
below : 

Page  17.—“  Sun,  moon,  and  stars— the  land,  the  sea,  the  sky, 

To  him  shine  out  as  *twere  a  galaxy.** 

And  here,  as  it  is  cited,  I  will  remark,  that  the  expression  **  shine  out** 
(  which  form  has  sometimes  been  censur^)  is  perfectly  daraical.  See  JEsch, 
(Ed.  Blomf,) 

■■  —  ■'  "  >  ■■■  iKtMs  ^ iKhufAV was 

Pag'c  18.— “  Making  night  beauUfuU*' 

Similarly  saith  Shakspeare: 

■  ■  '  I  I  ■  ■■!■  What  may  this  mean ? 

That  thou,  dead  corse,  again  in  complete  steel, 

Revisit*st  thus  the  ^mpees  of  the  moon. 

Making  night  hideous  V'^Hamleti 


sense  to  say  nothing  about  them  ;  an 
example  which  it  would  be  well  if 
other  travellers,  foreign  and  do¬ 
mestic,**  as  the  journals  say,  would 
more  frequently  imitate.  He  visits 
the  theatres,  however,  walks  over  the 
Parks,  peeps  into  Westminster  Ab¬ 
bey,  and  performs  the  other  visits  of 
ceremony,  which  a  residence  of  a  few 
days  in  London  enables  a  man  to  ac¬ 
complish.  He  then  sets  off  for  Brigh¬ 
ton,  and  closes  his  book  with  a  com¬ 
pliment  to  France. 

We  do  not  know  how  the  book 
may  do  in  France,  but  we  have  sel¬ 
dom  seen  one  in  which,  with  so  little 
that  is  actually  false  or  disagreeable, 
there  is  such  a  complete  absence  of 
any  thing  that  can  be  of  the  slightest 
service  in  conveying  to  the*  French 
an  idea  of  the  actual  state  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Except  the  outside  of  towns 
and  public  buildings,  he  seems  to 
have  seen  absolutely  nothing ;  and, 
with  the  assistance  of  Forsyth's 
Beauties  of  Scotland,  the  Picture  of 
London,  and  a  common  road-book, 
might,  have  manufactured  his  tome 
equally  well,  without  having  ever 
quitted  the  Marais,  or  endangered  his 
person  in  the  Hibernia  steam-boat. 


iS8  Marginal  Notes  to  Mr  Roger/  “  JIuman  Life** 

Page  31.—“  Then  come  those  full  conhdings  of  the  past.” 

This  is  a  golden  line.  Those  of  Mr  Rogers*  readers,  who  are  under  the 
influence  of  the  tender  passion,  will  find  in  it  food  for  much  agreeable  me¬ 
ditation. 

Page  33. — “  Doubling  his  pleasures,  and  his  cares  dividing.” 

In  the  second  edition,  12mo,  Mr  R.  here  inserted  the  following  lines 
(I  quote  from  memory.) 

“  Winning  him  back,  when  mingling  in  the  throng. 

Back  from  a  world  we  love,  alas  !  too  long. 

To  fireside  happiness  and  hours  of  ease 
Blest  with  that  charm,  the  certainty  to  please.” 

Page  35.  ■  ■■■■.»  ..  ,■— **  with  gentle  violence/’ 

So  Coleridge : 

“  The  gentle  violence  of  joy.”— TAc  Kissy  jk  44. 

1  have  seen  the  expression  elsewhere. 

Page  36. — “  These,  with  unequal  footsteps  following  fast.”  ' 

— — “  sequiturque  patrem  non  passibus  ®quis.”— rirgi/. 

Page  46.—“  Under  the  beech  tree.” 

In  the  2nd  edit.  12mo,  Mr  R.  altered  this  to  elm- tree.*' 

Page  49.—  — — “  In  autumn  at  his  plough.” 

An  elegant  allusion  to  a  well-known  historical  fact. 

Page  iA.— “  Met  and  solicited,  behold  him  now.” 

Here,  in  2nd  edit.  12mo,  several  lines  were  added.  They  are  the  follow¬ 
ing: — (1  quote  from  memory.) 

“  Quitting  the  humbler  scene  his  fathers  knew, 

The  scene  that  Wisdom  loves  and  Virtue  too ; 

She  w'ho  subsists  not  on  the  vain  applause. 

Misjudging  man  now  gives,  and  now  withdraw’s. 

“  ’Twas  morn ;  the  sky-lark  o’er  the  furrow  sung 
As  from  his  lips  the  slow  consent  was  wrung, 

As  from  the  fields  his  fathers  till'd  of  old, ' 

The  plough  they  guided  in  an  age  of  gold, 

Down  by  the  bwch-wood  side  he  turned  his  way  ; 

And  now  l)ehold  him,  in  an  evil  day, 

Serving  the  state  again,  &c.”  ' 

Page  49.—  —  -  ■  ■■  ■  ■  —  .  “  To  his  hearth  again, 

Again  with  honour  to  his  hearth  restor’d.” 

Mr  R.  seems  to  delight  in  this  kind  of  repetition.  See  last  line,  p.  31— 
1 1th  1.  p.  38— 11th  1.  p.  41— 13th  1.  p.  42— 3d  1.  p.  48— 4th  1.  p.  49— 7tli 
1.  p.  49— 3d  1.  p.  50— 12th  1.  p.  56 — 11th  1.  p.  59. 

Page  50.—“  The  humblest  servant,”  &c. 

In  the  2d.  ed.  12mo.  Mr  R.  substituted  the  word  “  lowliest**  for  “  bum- 
bleat.  There  is  a  refined  accuracy  in  this  alteration,  for  the  term  “  bum¬ 
ble**  is  most  properly  applied  to  the  habit  of  mind,  and  “  lowly**  to  condition, 
or  station*  .... 

Page  52.—“  Years  glide  away  untold— ’Tis  still  the  same. 

As  fresh,  as  fair,  as  on  the  day  it  came !”  • 

Rogers,  even  in  his  Human  Life,**  appears  as  the  Poet  of  Memory. 
This  is  one  instance  of  it ;  and  the  observing  reader  may  select  numerous 
others  from  the  pages  of  that  interesting  poem. 

Page  53.—“  The  village-clock  strikes  from  the  distant  tower.” 

^  Is  not  the  sound  in  this  line  remarkably  suited  to  the  sense  ?  •  Several 
Biroilar  examples  are  to  be  found  in  the  poem. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  the  classical  reader  of  B»j  B  **r*^*> 
rtT^tix^ec  ».t.X.,  Avrtg  t^arat  x.t.X.,  procumbit  humi  bos, 
cicre  viros,  arnica  Juto  sus,  &c.  &c.  Our  minds  are  palled  early  enoug 
with  those  trite,  however  beautiful,  passages. 
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W  ORKS  rUEPARING  FOR  PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 

The  celebrated  Ugo  Foscolo  is  prepar- 
inir  j’or  publication  a  Treatise  of  Italian 
Classical  Poetry,  which  is  to  consist  of 
20  vols.  8vo. 

.Mr  Bliss  has  in  the  press  a  Practical 
Treatise  on  Fruit  Trees,  from  the  Nur¬ 
sery  upwards;  with  a  description  and 
eimnieration  of  all  the  best  Fruits  now  in 
cultivation ;  a  full  definition  of  the  Ap- 
ple-lly,  commonly  called  the  American- 
blight,  which  causes  the  canker  in  Apple- 
trees,  and  its  etlectual  Uemedy. 

Mr  C.  C.  Western,  M.P.,  has  in  the 
press  Practical  Remarks  on  the  Ma¬ 
nagement  and  Improvement  of  Grass 
Land,  as  far  as  relates  to  Irrigation, 
Winter-Hooding,  and  Draining and 
likewise  a  new'  edition  of  “  Remarks  on 
Prison  Discipline,”  with  plates  ;  and  an 
Appendix,  containing  a  description  of  the 
Pl.uis  of  a  Prison  to  contain  500  persons  ; 
with  a  Copy  of  a  Bill  to  render  persons 
lH)ssessed  of  |)ersonal  as  well  as  real  pro- 
l>erty,  liable  to  serve  on  Juries  for  Coun¬ 
ties  ;  and  an  explanatory  Statement  of  its 
objects  and  provisons. 

Three  volumes  of  Legal  Ana,  with  cu¬ 
rious  portraits  and  engravings,  will  be 
published  in  November,  under  the  title 
of  “  Law  and  Lawyers.”  It  is  intended 
to  serve  as  a  popular  appendage  to  the 
Law  library,  with  reference  to  the  histo- 
rv ,  biography,  and  anecdote  of  the  pro¬ 
fession. 

Mr  George  Downes,  author  of  Letters 
from  Mecklenburgh  and  Holstein,  has 
just  ready  for  publication  a  volume  of 
poems,  entitled  “  Dublin  University  Prize 
I’ocms,”  with  Spanish  and  German  Bal¬ 
lads,  and  other  pieces. 

The  Doctrine  of  Election,  viewed  in 
connexion  w’ith  the  responsibility  of  Man 
as  a  Moral  Agent.  By  the  Rev.  William 
Hamilton,  D.D.,  of  Strathblane,  in  12mo. 

James  Forbes ;  a  Tale,  founded  on 
facts. 

Prayers  founded  on  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

The  Confessions  of  a  Gamester. 

Mr  W.  T.  Brande  has  in  the  press,  a 
Manual  of  Pharmacy,  in  one  volume 
8vo. 

Early  in  the  ensuing  year  will  be  pub¬ 
lished,  in  one  volume  4to.,  Joannis  Miltoni 
Angli  De  Doctrina  Christiana,  Libri  duo 
posthumi,  nunc  primum  Typis  Mandati, 
edente  C.  R.  Sumner,  M.A.  At  the  same 
time  will  be  published,  uniform  with  the 
above,  a  Treatise  on  Christapi  Doctrine, 

VOL.  XV. 


by  John  Milton,  translated  from  the  ori¬ 
ginal  by  Charles  R.  Sumner,  M.A.,  Lib¬ 
rarian  and  I listoriographer  to  his  Majesty, 
and  Prebendary  of  Worcester.  This  im¬ 
portant  and  interesting  posthumous  w'ork 
of  Milton,  and  the  translation,  are  now 
printing  at  the  Cambridge  University  press. 
■  The  first  volume  of  the  Lectures  of  Sir 
Astley  Coo^ier,  Bart.,  on  the  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Surgery,  as  delivered  at 
St.  Thomas’s  and  Guy’s  Hospitals,  w  ith 
additional  notes  and  cases,  by  Frederick 
Tyrrell,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to  St.  Thomas’s 
Hospital. 

Old  Heads  upon  Young  Shoulders,  a 
Dramatic  Sketch  in  one  act.  By  Thomas 
Wilson,  teacher  of  dancing,  author  of  the 
Danciad,  &c. 

Dunallan,  or  the  Methodist  Husband, 
in  3  vols.  12mo.  By  the  author  of  The 
Decision,”  “  Father  Clement,”  &c. 

The  Works  of  the  Rev.  John  Newton, 
late  Rector  of  St.  Mary,  Woolnoth,  &c., 
with  a  Life  and  View  of  his  Character 
and  Writings.  By  the  Rev.  Richard 
Cecil,  A.M.  A  new  Edition,  in  6  vols. 
8vo, 

The  History  of  Origins  will  shortly  be 
published  in  a  neat  portable  volume,  com¬ 
prehending  a  collection  of  antiquities,  his¬ 
torical  facts,  customs,  political  and  social 
institutions,  and  national  rites  and  pecu¬ 
liarities. 

Monsigrior  Marini,  Prefect  of  the  Va¬ 
tican  Archives,  has  completed  his  Monu- 

3enta  Authentica  Anglia;,  Scotia;,  et 
ibernia;.  This  w'ork  will  extend  to 
eight  volumes  folio,  and  contains  above 
five  thousand  Papal  Letters,  besides  other 
precious  documents,  almost  as  numerous, 
of  letters  from  our  Kings  and  Queens, 
transcribed  from  the  Autographs,  from 
the  time  of  Po{)e  Honorius  III.  A.D. 
1216  to  a  recent  |)eriod.  The  whole  are 
faithfully  copied  from  the  authentic  re¬ 
gister  of  the  Vatican,  and  none  of  them 
have  been  hitherto  published.  Such  ar¬ 
ticles  as  have  correctly  appeared  in  Ry- 
mer  and  our  historians  are  omitted  in  the 
present  work. 

The  Sisters  of  Nansfield,  a  tale  for 
young  w'omen,  by  the  author  of  “  the 
Stories  of  Old  Daniel,”  &c.,  is  in  the 
press. 

■  Fireside  Scenes,  by  the  author  of  “  the 
Bachelor  and  Married  Man.” 

An  outline  Sketch  of  a  new  Theory  of 
the  Earth  and  its  Inhabitants,  by  a  Chris¬ 
tian  Philosopher,  is  announced. 

A  History  of  Art,  and  Biography  of  its 

3  P 
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Professors,  U|X)n  a  I'cry  comprehensive  press  a  work  on  the  qv 
scale,  is  preparing,  by  Mr  George  Soane,  the  author  of  the  “  ] 

son  of  the  distinguished  architect  of  that  two  Letters  to  his  Grc 

name.  The  first  division  of  the  work  of  Canterbury, 
will  contain  the  History  of  Art,  from  its  A  History,  Director 
earliest  dawn,  tracing  its  progress  and  ad-  the  County  Palatine  o 
vancement  in  the  different  branches  of  the  press, 
architecture,  painting,  and  sculpture,  with  I'he  Emigrant's  Not 
critical  dissertations  upon  the  several  with  Recollections  of  1 
schools.  The  second  division  will  be  de-  Canada  during  the  lat 
voted  to  the  Biography  of  Artists,  and  is  J.  C.  Morgan,  will  soo 
projx)scd  to  form  the  most  complete  Die-  Sermons  and  Charge 
tionary  of  Painters,  Architects,  and  Sculp-  shaw  Middleton,  D.D, 
tors,  ever  offered  to  the  English  reader.  Calcutta,  with  Memoii 
Travels  of  General  Baron  Minutoli,  preparing.  By  H.  D. 
in  Lybia  and  Upper  Egypt,  are  an-  ___ 

nounced.  pniMuiT 

The  History  of  Italy,  from  the  fall  of 
the  Western  Empire  to  the  extinction  of  Preparing  for  publi 
the  Venetian  Republic,  is  preparing  by  volume,  foolscap  Bvo 
George  Perceval,  Esq.  and  other  poems. 

A  History  of  the  French  Revolution,  Observations  upon 
by  A.  Theirs  and  Felix  Bodin,  will  speedi-  the  Bill  presented  to 
ly  be  published  in  London.  lative  to  the  Trial  in  a 

A  Chronological  History  of  the  West-  of  Issues  of  Fact,  ari; 
Indies  is  announced ;  by  Capt.  Thomas  stituted  before  the  Su| 
Southey,  R.N.  of  Scotland.  By  Jam 

Letters  of  Horace  Walpole  to  the  Earl  Advocate, 
of  Hertford,  during  his  Lordship's  Em-  In  the  press,  Ralph 
bassy  in  Paris,  are  printing.  by  the  Author  of  H 

A  display  of  the  Commercial  Power  of  18mo.  with  a  fine  En^ 

Great  Britain,  by  Charles  Dupin,  is  in  The  Persecuted  Far 
the  press,  under  the  direction  of  the  au-  of  Helen  of  the  Glen, 
ihor.  Encrravincr. 
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LONDON.  A  New  School  Atlas  of  Modern  Geo. 

CLASSICS.  graphy.  By  L.  C.  Russell.  8vo.  12s. 

Homeric  and  Pindaric  Lexicon.  No-  A  P™ctiea>  Guide  to  the  Composton 

vum  Lexicon  Grax:um  Etymologicum,  ".‘v?  ^  iSTd 

Auctorc  Christ,  'fob.  Damm,  I  vol.  4to. 

X*  U  boards. 

The  Tn^^cdies  of  Sophocles,  literally  Exercise  for  Writing  Greek  Verse.  7s. 

translated  into  English  I’rosc,  from  the  ,  i  rhemistn' 

Greek  Text  of  BrSnek,  with’ Notes.  2  „*=•'“  ,  vo"  ' 

vols.  Bvo.  159.bo.ard8.  By  William  Henry,  M.D.  2vol8.  »io. 

Cicero  dc  Mepublica.  Recovered  Trea.  ,  .  ,o  „f.h«Bn.lish 

tisc  of  Cicero.  8vo.  12s.  boards.  .  A  Philological  Grammar  of  the  En^sh 

Language,  in  a  Series  of  Lessons,  contain 
EDUCATION.  observations  on  Language,  on  more 

My  Children’s  Diarj  ,  1  vol.  12mo.  than  one  hundred  Treatises  of  English 

A  Mother  s  Portrait,  sketched  soon  Grammar,  and  on  popular  modes  o 

after  her  decease,  for  the  study  of  her  Teaching.  Demy  8vo.  6s.  boards. 
ChUdren,  by  their  sur\  iving  Parent.  1  Exercises  on  the  Globes  and  Maps,  in- 
vol.  12mo,  with  a  plate.  4^.  6d.  tersjiersed  with  Historical  and  other  In- 

Bible  History ;  or.  Scripture  its  own  formation,  with  Questions  for  Exami- 
Interpretcr.  By  Mrs  Sherwood.  2s.  Gd.  nation,  by  the  late  William  Butler;  an 
half-bound  roan.  an  Appendix,  by  which  the  Stars  may  be 

The  Child  s  Magazine.  By  Mrs  Shcr-  known,  by  Thomas  Brown,  Teacher  o 
wood.  Is.  Gd.  half-bound  roan.  Writing.  12mo.  6s.  boards 
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riXEAUTS.  of  riatcs,  com 

PilkiD'^ton’s  Dictionary  of  Painters,  re- 

iiiKiUoii*  o  «vr»  4*  Ihe  Life  and 

>isnl  ;>n,l  corrected.  -  4' ' tic,  LL.D.,  incl 

ricturoMi«e  h  „  p  .  nal  Letters.  B 

Monuments  in  the  Cemetery  of  rere  la  . 

Chaise,  near  Paris  ;  also  a  correct  View  ^  Contemmrar^ 
of  the  i’araclete,  erected  by  Abelard  :  ac-  Contemporarj 

cimpinied  tvitli  coneise  Descriptive  No. 

tires.  Drawn  by  John  Thomas  Serres,  . 

Marine  Painter  to  his  Majesty  and  his  yr 
Hoval  Highness  the  Duke  of  Clarence. 

'J’h'e  work  contains  ten  coloured  Views,  ®  1  ortrait,  X.li. 

Allas,  4to.  £.  In  Is.  sewed.  .  Some  “1 

’  mgs  of  the  late 

GENERAL  LITERATURE.  8vo.  Is.  Gd. 

Rational  Recreations.  2s.  Gd.  in  extra 
boartls,  with  near  forty  engravings.  A  Practical  ' 

View  of  the  Literature  of  the  South  of  Bail  in  Civil  an 
Kurope  ;  by  M.  De  Sismondi ;  translated  By  Charles  Pete 
with  Notes,  by  Thomas  lloscoc,  Esq.  4  £.l„ls.  boards, 

large  vols.  Hvo.  i!.2itlGs.  A  Legal  Diss< 

Heton’s  Pilgrimage  of  Jerusalem,  from  Debtor  may  be  1 
the  German  of  F.  Stranss,  with  Notes  for  less  than  £. 
and  Illustrations.  2  vols.  8vo.  IGs.  dorff*,  Esq. 
boards.  A  General  In( 

Vols.  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  of  Voltaire’s  Phi-  Civil  and  Crimii 
losophical  Dictionary,  to  be  comprised  in  Petersdorff,  Esq 
six  volumes,  foolscap  8vo.  £.liil2s.  bds.  boards. 

Translations  and  Imitations.  By  the  Dr  Maclean’s 
Author  of  Ireland,  a  Satire.  Foolscap  I5s, 

Hvo.  7s.  boards.  MEDICTN 

The  Poetical  Note-Book  and  Epigrani.  j 

mt,c  Museum.  By  George  Wentworth,  ^high  Bone,  wi 
1  vol.  royal  18mo.  7s.  lutards.  Charles  Bell.  1 

Ihe  Prose  and  Poetical  Works  of  . 

Henry  Kirkc  White,  including  his  Life,  Medical  and 
with  a  Portrait.  2  vols.  12mo.  9s.  during  a  praett 

GEOGRAPHY  AND  TOPOGRAPHY.  ward  Sutleff'e. 

Richmond  and  its  Vicinity.  2  pocket  Original  Case: 

vols.  with  Plates  and  Cuts 4s.  extra  Stethoscope  and 

Iw.irds.  By  John  Evans,  LL.D.  of  the  Chest. 

^  ignettes  of  Derbyshire.  Post  8vo.  8vo.  10s.  Gd.  i 
(>s.  Gtl.  Ixiards.  Practical  Ohs 

Excursions  in  Cornwall.  Royal  18mo.  Gia,  with  a  Rt 
Fifty  Plates,  with  Map,  13s.:  or  in  demy  Suggestions  for 
Hvo.  with  Proof  Plates,  £.  Li  is.  Booth,  M.D.  1 

GEOLOGY.  _  ^  ractical  1 

A  r-  1  .  ,  .  Diosma  Crenati 

A  Geological  Classification  of  Rocks,  Cure  of  ! 

and  an  Essay  on  making  Wine.  By  rnona  with  n 
John  MaeCulloeh,  M.D.  1  vol.  12mo.^  ^ 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY.  Translation  o 

The  History  of  Mexico,  also  Observa-  “^acopoeia.  By  a 
I  ions  as  to  Working  the  Mexican  Mines  MIS( 

by  British  Capital,  &c.  By  Nicholas  Fourth  Volui 
^  Borins.  terary  and  Phih 

Thc^  Life  of  the  Rev.  John  Wesley,  Chester,  (New  S 
A.M.,  including  the  Life  of  his  Brother  Sixth  Volun 
f  c  Rev.  Charles  Wesley,  A.M.,  and  Me-  Transactions  of 
jnoirs  of  their  Family.  By  the  Rev.  Scotland.  1  vo 
Henry  Moore,  only  surviving  Trustee  of  gravings.  £.L 
Mr  Wesley’s  MSS.  1  vol.  lOs.  Gd.bds.  First  Volume 
Vols.  3,  4,  and  5,  of  the  Naval  Histo-  Sciences,  Impro 
*y  of  Great  Britain,  with  quarto  volume  Cs.  Gd.  in  boiurd 
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MUSIC. 

The  Beauties  of  HandeL  3  vols.  on 
imiHjrial,  £.lit5s.  each  vol. ;  arranged  by 
Mr  Corj)e. 

■  Nicholson’s  Flute  Instructions,  on  an 
entire  new  System.  2  vols.  price  78.  6d. 
each. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Part  3d  of  the  Animal  Kingdom.  By 
the  Boron  Cuvier  ;  with  Engravings  and 
Original  Matter  by  the  Translators,  Ed¬ 
ward  Griffith,  F.L.S.,  and  others.  Demy 
4to.  £.lit48.  each  part;  in  royal  8vo.' 

£.1h4s.  ;  in  demy  8vo.,  plain,  12s. 

Zoological  Researches  in  Java  and  the 
Neighbouring  Islands.  By  Thomas  Hors- 
field,  M.D.  1  vol.  royal  4to.  £.8ii8s. 
boards. 

Flora  Domestica.  1  vol.  8vo.  12s. 
boards. 

Nature  Displayed  in  the  Heavens  and 
u|X)n  the  Earth.  By  Simeon  Shaw,  M.D. 

6  vols.  royal  12mo.  £.3h10s.  boards. 

Part  I,  Vol.  5,  of  Memoirs  of  the  Wer¬ 
nerian  Society.  I  Os.  6d.  boards. 

NOVELS  AND  ROMANCES. 

Caprice,  or  Anecdotes  of  the  Listowcl 
Family.  3  vols.  12mo.  jCIuIs.  boards. 

Tales  of  a  Traveller.  By  the  author  of 
the  Sketch  Book.  2  vols.  8vo.  jC.luis. 

Tales  of  Modern  Days.  By  Eliza  Bar¬ 
ber.  Foolscap  8vo.  6s.  boards. 

The  Circle  of  Humour,  or  Comic 
Gleanings.  1  vol.  12mo.  4s.  boards. 

The  Insurgent  Chief,  or  O’Halloran, 
an  Irish  historical  tale  of  1798.  3  vols. 

12mo.  18s. 

PHYSICS. 

A  Help  to  the  Science  of  Mechanics, 

Optics,  Astronomy,  &c.  By  Alexander 
Simpton,  M.A.  Is.  6d.  sewed. 

A  Reply  to  the  Letter  of  Sir  Robert 
Seppings,  Kt.<  Surveyor  of  H.M.  Navy, 
on  Round  Bows  and  Circular  Sterns.  By 
Charles  Ekins,  Rear-Admiral.  Is. 

Elements  of  the  Art  of  Dyeing,  with  a 
Description  of  the  Art  of  Bleaching.  By 
Bertholct.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Engrav¬ 
ings.  £.lu4s.  boards. 

POETRY, 

The  Buccaneer  and  other  Poems.  By 
John  Malcolm,  late  of  the  42d  Regiment. 

Foolscap  8vo.  6s.  boards.  Lizars’  Anatomical  Plates,  Part  vi. 

The  Modem  Antique.  By  John  Gom-  consisting  of  ten  highly-finished  Plates, 
pertz.  Esq.  demy  folio  size,  representing  a  conlinu- 

Ancient  Poetry  and  Romances  of  Spain,  ation  of  the  Muscles  and  Joints  of  the 
By  John  Bowring.  1  vol.  post  8vo.  l,ower  Extremity,  with  102  Pages  of 

very  closely-printed  Letter-Press  Descri^ 

POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  ^ 

after  Nature.  ‘  * ,  ♦ 

Fortune  on  the  English  and  Foreign  Part  VII.  and  VIII.  of  Mr  Lizars 
Funds*  Ss.  Anatomical  Plates  arc  in  a  state  of  great 


COct. 

Suggestions  for  the  Improvement  of 
Ireland.  2s. 

.  Captain  Rock  Detected.  By  a  Munster 
Farmer.  Ss.  boards. 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Society 
for  the  Mitigation  and  Gradual  Abolition 
of  Slavery,  on  25th  June  1824.  2s. 

THEOLOGY. 

The  Hebrew  Bible,  with  points.  X.IhIs. 

Ditto,  with  English  opposite.  £.1  h  1 1  mG. 

The  Greek  Testament,  Text  of  Mills, 
with  the  readings  of  Griesback.  8s. 

Ditto,  with  English  opposite.  12s. 

The  Bible,  New  Testament,  and  Com¬ 
mon  Prayer,  in  Greek,  Latin,  Italian, 
Spanish,  French,  and  German.  Pocket 
edition. 

A  Free  Inquiry  into  the  supposed  mi. 
raculous  powers  of  the  early  Christian 
Church,  w  ith  the  author’s  Letter  from 
Rome.  By  Conyers  Middleton,  D.D. 
8 VO.  12s.  boards. 

A  Sermon  preached  at  4he  Consecra¬ 
tion  of  the  Lo^  Bishop  of  Jamaica  and 
of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Barbodocs.  By  A. 
M.  Campbell,  M.A.  4to.  2s. 

A  Manual  of  Family  Prayers.  Is.  fid. 
bound,  or  fine  paper,  Ss. 

The  Substance  of  Two  Discourses  up¬ 
on  the  nature  of  Faith.  By  a  Prelate  of 
the  last  century.  4to.  Is.  fid. 

Bibliotheca  Biblica,  a  select  list  of 
Books  on  Sacred  Literature.  By  William 
Orme.  1  vol.  8vo.  12s. 

Unitarionism,  philosophically  and  theo¬ 
logically  examined.  %  the  Rev.  A. 
Kohtinan.  1  vol.  12s.  boards. 

Sermons  on  the  Fifty-first  Psalm.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  Bull.  8vo.  lOs.  boards. 

A  Letter  to  the  Author  of  an  Inquiry 
into  the  Studies  and  Discipline  in  the  two 
Universities  preparatory  to  Holy  Orders  in 
the  Established  Church.  By  a  Graduate 
of  Oxford.  Is.  6d. 

Christ’s  Victory  and  Triumph  in  Hea¬ 
ven  and  Earth  over  and  after  death.  By 
Giles  Fletcher;  with  a  Biographical 
Sketch  of  the  Author ;  printed  from  the 
edition  of  1610.  Ss.  boards. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

A  Summary  View  of  America.  By  an 
Englishman.  8vo.  10s.  fid. 
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fonvardncsf?.  Those  Parts  consist  of  14  and  Vertebral  Arteries.— P/a/d  X/.  View 
riates,  rcprcscnlin"  the  Anatomy  of  the  of  the  Interior  of  the  Basis  of  the  Skull 
Human  Brain,  coloured  after  Nature,  and  lined  with  the  Dura  Mater,  showing  its 
the  Contents  aie  as  follow : —  Duplicatures,  the  Pituatary  Gland,  and 

PART  VII.  the  emergence  of  the  various  Cerebral 

Plate  /.  General  View  of  the  Ner-  and  Cerebellic  Nerves ;  and  also  the  en- 
vous  System,  representing  the  Cerebrum,  trance  of  the  Internal  Carotid  and  Ver- 
Ccrebclluin,  Spinal  Marrow,  and  Spinal  tebral  Arteries,  with  the  different  Sinu- 

Nerves,  with  their  Blood-Vessels _ Plate  scs. — Plate  XII,  View  of  the  Basis  of 

II.  Lateral  View’ of  the  Cerebrum,  Cere-  the  Brain,  to  illustrate  the  course  of  the 
bcllum,  and  Cervical  Portion  of  the  Spi-  Medullary  Fibres.— P/<j/c  XIII,  View 
nal  Marrow  ,  w'ith  the  Nerves  issuing  from  of  the  Superficies  of  both  Hemispheres, 
the  latter,  and  several  of  the  Blood-Ves-  representing  the  various  convolutions.— 
sols  of  the  Cerebrum  and  Cerebellum.—  Plate  XIP,  Perpendicular  Section  of 
Plate  III.  View  of  the  Dura  Mater,  the  Cerebrum,  Cerebellum,  and  Medulla 
with  the  Middle  Meningeal  Artery,  and  Oblongata,  illustrating  the  course  of  the 
SujK’rior  Longitudinal  Sinus ;  together  Medullary  Fibres,  the  Fifth  Ventricle, 
with  a  representation  of  the  Convolutions  the  Third  Ventricle,  the  Iter  a  Tertio  ad 
of  the  Right  Hemisphere,  the  Tunica  Quartum  Ventriculum,  the  Commissura 
Arachnoidca,  and  Pia  Mater,  and  also  the  Magna,  the  Commissura  Anterior,  Com- 
Uhnul. Vessels. — Plate  IV,  Section  of  missura  Posterior,  the  Fornix,  the  Velum 
the  Right  Hemisphere  of  the  Cerebrum,  Interpositum,  the  Vena  Magna  Galleni, 
in  level  with  the  Corpus  Callosum,  so  as  the  Torcular  Hcrophili,  the  Superior 
to  exhibit  the  latter  with  its  Arteries,  the  Longitudinal  Sinus,  and  the  Internal  Caro- 
Falx  Cerebri  w’ith  the  Superior  and  In-  tid  Artery,  with  some  of  its  branches, 
ferior  Longitudinal  Sinuses,  and  the  Ci-  Gulielmi  Harvii  Exercitationcs  de  Ma- 
neritious  and  Medullary  Substances  of  ter  Cordis  et  Sanguinis;  Quas  Notis 
the  Brain — Plate  V,  Horizontal  Section  Panculis  Instruendas  Curavit  Thomas 
of  both  Hemispheres  of  the  Cerebrum,  Hingston,  M.D.,  Societ.  Reg.  Med.  Ed- 
parallel  with  the  Corpus  Callosum,  so  as  inb.  Socius  ;  nunc  ex  Collcgio  Regina 
to  exhibit  the  Centrum  Ovale  Vieussenii.  Cantab.  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 

Pcr|x?ndicular  Section  of  the  Cerebellum,  The  Poetical  Scrap  Book,  consisting  of 
representing  the’.Arbor  Vitae,  Fourth  Ven-  an  original  selection  of  English  Poetry, 
tricle.  Valve  of  Vicussens,  and  Corpora  containing  many  Pieces  not  generally 
Qiiadrigcmina.  Section  of  Medulla  Ob-  known,  and  including  a  few  never  before 
longata  to  represent  the  Columns  of  the  published.  By  W.  Clapperton.  4s.  bds; 
Spinal  Marrow. — Plate  VI,  Lateral  The  Scotsman’s  Library ;  being  a  com- 
Ventricles  cut  open,  to  show  their  three  plete  collection  of  Anecdotes  and  Facts 
Cornua,  and  various  fbodies  contained  relative  to  Scotland,  and  Scotsmen  in  all 
therein,  also  their  Partition  and  Foramen  ages.  By  James  Mitchell,  LL.D.  lOs.  6d. 
of  Communication. — Plate  VII,  Ulus-  bound. 

trates  various  portions,  as  the  Septum  The  Rhetorical  Reader,  consisting  of 
Fucidum,  the  Fornix,  the  Choroid  Plex-  choice  specimens  in  Oratorical  Comjwsi- 
uscs,  the  Velum  Interpositum  of  Haller,  tion  in  Prose  and  Verse;  to  which  arc 
the  Corpora  Striata,  the  Thalami,  the  prefixed,  M.  Walker’s  rules  on  Elocution, 
Commissura  Mollis,  the  Anterior  and  Pos-  pointing  the  Pauses,  Emphases,  and  In¬ 
terior  Commissures,  the  Third  Ventricle,  flections,  suitable  to  every  variety  of  Sen- 
thc  Pineal  Gland,  the  Corpora  Quadrige-  tence,  illustrated  by  apposite  examjfles. 
mina,  the  Infundibulum,  the  Pituatary  By  J.  H.  Hindmarsh,  teacher  of  Elocu- 
Cland,  and  the  several  Cerebral  and  Cere-  tion.  Second  Edition, 
bellic  Nerves.  The  Life  and  Diary  of  Lieut.  Colonel 

PART  VIII.  John  Blackader,  of  the  Cameronian  Re- 

Platc  VIII,  View  of  the  Corpora  Stri-  giment,  and  Deputy-governor  of  Stirling 
Ota,  Thalami,  Pineal  Gland,  Corpora  Qua-  Castle,  affording  an  interesting  account  of 
drigemina,  and  the  Tentorium.— P&iic  the  various  Sieges,  Battles,  and  Services 
Corporti  Striata,  Thala-  in  which  he  was  engaged  on  the  Continent, 
nii.  Pillars  of  the  Fornix,  Anteriorand  Pos-  and  during  the  Rebellion  in  Scotland  of 
terior  Commissures,  Pineal  Gland,  Cor-  17  L5;  compiled  from  the  orip nal  MSS. 
pora  Quadrigemina,  Inferior  Cornu  of  so  as  to  present  a  complete  view  of  the 
lateral  Ventricle,  Cerebellum,  with  Di-  History  and  Character  of  that  pious  and 
vision  of  Superior  Longitudinal  into  two  brave  Officer.  By  Andrew  Crichton, 
Lateral  Sinuses. — Plate  X,  View  of  the  author  of  the  “  Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  John 
Basis  of  the  Brain,  with  the  diflterent  Ce-  Blackader.”  Post  8va  7s.  6d.  boards, 
febral  and  Cerebellic  Nerves,  together  A  Guide  to  the  Lord’s  Table,  in  the 
with  the  Branches  of  the  Internal  Carotid  Catechetical  Form  ;  to  which  arc  added. 
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An  Address  to  Applicants  for  Admission  John  Jefferson,  Kendal.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 
to  it,  and  some  Meditations  to  aid  their  boards. 

Devotions.  Bjr  Henry  Belfrage,  D.D.  A  Letter  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Baronet 
Minister  of  the  Gos|>el,  Falkirk.  6d.  P.R.S.E.  &c.  Containing  Ob^rvations 

Report  upon,  and  Objections  to,  the  on  the  Vitrified  Forts.  And  a  Review 

Judicature  Bill.  By  a  Committee  of  the  of  what  has  been  addressed  to  Sir  Wal. 

Faculty  of  Procurators  before  the  High  ter,  on  these  singular  remains,  by  Dr 

Court  of  Admiralty.  2s.  fid.  M‘Culloch,  in  his  recent  publication  on 

A  Portrait  of  Mr  Vandenhoff,  in  the  the  Highlands,  and  Western  Islands. 

Character  of  Hamlet.  Engraved  in  the  By  Sir  G.  S.  Mackenzie,  Bart.  F.R.S. 

I>c8t  line  manner.  By  Mr  Horsburgh,  London  and  Edinburgh,  &c.  Illustra. 

from  a  Miniature,  by  Mr  W.  Stewart  ted  by  an  Engraving  of  the  Forts.  8vo. 

Watson.  Proofs  on  India  paper,  10s.  fid.  2s.  fid.  stitched. 

Prints.  58,  *  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  George 

Christ’s  Last  Prayer  with  his  Disciples,  Canning,  on  the  State  of  the  Navy,  and 

or  a  Scries  of  Sermons  on  the  17th  Chap-  the  Foreign  Relations  of  Great  Britain, 

ter  of  St.  John’s  Gospel.  By  the  Rev.  By  a  friend  of  the  Navy.  Is.  fid. 


FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE. 


EUROPE. 

FitAycE— lm|x)rtant  events  have  ta¬ 
ken  place  in  this  country  since  our  last 
publication.  Louts  XVIII.  is  dead,  and 
is  succcctled  by  his  brother,  the  Count 
d’Artois,  now  Charles  X.  of  France. 
The  demise  of  Louis,  which  had  been 
long  predicted,  took  place  on  Thursday, 
the  1 7th  ult.  Notwithstanding  of  his 
age,  and  the  accumulation  of  his  bodily 
infirmities,  he  seems  to  have  lingered  out 
to  the  last  struggle  of  expiring  nature, 
and  according  to  the  French  papers,  to 
have  been  perfectly  conscious  of  his  a|)- 
proaching  death,  which  he  met  with 
great  mental  firmness  and  resignation. 
Charles  X.  is  nearly  67  years  of  age. 
The  following  are  the  other  members  of 
the  House  of  Bourbon,  of  the  male  sex, 
in  the  order  of  their  succession  to  the 
French  throne : 

1.  Louis  Antoine,  Due  d’Angouleme, 
(now  Dauphin,)  bom  August  6,  1775. 

2.  Henry,  Due  de  Bourdeaux,  son  of 
the  Due  dc  Berri,  born  Sept.  29,  1820. 

3.  Louis  Philippe,  Due  d’Orleans,  born 
October  fi,  1773,  who  married  Maria 
Amelia,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Sicily, 
by  whom  he  has  male  issue— 

4.  Ferdinand,  Due  de  Chartres,  born 
Sept.  3,  1810. 

5.  Louis  Charles,  Due  de  Nemoens, 
bom  Oct.  25,  1814. 

6.  Francis  Ferdinand,  Due  dc  Join- 
ville,  boro  August  14,  1818. 

7.  Charles  Ferdinand,  Due  de  Pen- 
Ihicvre,  born  January  1,  1820  ;  and  . 

8.  Henry  Eugene,  Due  de  Aumale, 
boro  June  16,  1822. 

Of  that  illustrious  braneh  of  the  Boor. 


bons,  the  House  of  Conde,  there  is  but 
one  individual  remaining,  Louis  Henry 
Joseph,  Due  de  Bourbon,  born  April  13, 
1756,  who  is  the  ninth  in  the  succession 
to  the  French  Crowm. 

On  Wednetxlay,  23d,  the  remains  of 
Louis  XVIII.  w'ere  removed  in  great 
funeral  pomp  from  Paris  to  St  Denis. 
The  coffin  w^as  deposited  in  the  Chapel 
of  St  Louis,  where  it  w  ill  remain  for 
some  time  before  it  is  interred.  The 
throng  was  immense  in  the  streets  lead¬ 
ing  from  the  Tuileries  tow’ards  St.  Denis, 
but  though  the  gens  d’armes  w'ere  not 
employed  as  usual,  order  and  decency 
prevailed.  On  the  Monday  following, 
the  new  King  made  his  public  entry  into 
Paris.  He^  w’as  attended  by  a  grand 
cortege  and  vast  concourse  from  the  bar¬ 
rier,  where  he  had  the  keys  of  the  city 
presented  to  him,  w'ith  an  address  from 
the  Municipality,  to  the  cathedral  of 
Notre  Dame,  w’here  he  was  addressed 
w’ith  a  profusion  of  pious  incense,  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris  and  his  clergy,  and 
thence  to  the  Tuileries.  He  received 
upwards  of  400  petitions  on  his  way, 
and  being  on  horseback,  conversed  fa¬ 
miliarly  w'ith  several  of  the  petitioners. 

The  death  of  lA)ui8  has  caused  no  al¬ 
teration  in  the  French  ministry,  and 
Charles  has  declared  his  intention  m 
change  nothing  of  what  was  establish^ 
by  his  predecessor.  The  first  act  of  n 
government,  namely,  a  decree  abolish¬ 
ing  the  censorship  of  the  press,  has 
the  highest  satisfaction  throughout  W 
country,  and  the  people  augur  from  ^ 
liberality  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign,  » 
long  continuance  of  prosperity  and  pe«<** 


service. 


lbW4.] 


Rc^'isier. — Fora 
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Si’Ai??.— Before  the  late  desperate  at¬ 
tempts  made  by  the  Constitutionalists 
iiiwn  the  Sixinish  coast,  Ferdinand  was 


uixm  the  Sjxinish  coast,  berdinand  was 
Si)  fully  sensible  of  the  little  popularity 
which  he  had  acquired,  and  of  the  total 
im|x)ssibility  of  maintaining  himself  with¬ 
out  foreign  aid,  that  he  applied  for  a 
prolongation  of  the  residence  of  the 
French  troops  in  Spain.  The  request 
was  of  course  granted,  and  the  Marquis 
of  Talaru  and  Count  d’Ofalia  having  been 
apjxiinted  Plenipotentiaries  by  both  Go¬ 
vernments  to  discuss  and  fix  the  terms 
and  period  of  this  new  occupation,  it 
was  settled  that  it  should  extend  to  the 
1st  of  January  1825;  that  the  number 
of  trcHips  should  remain  the  same  as  be¬ 
fore,  15,000  men,  and  that,  besides  the 
places  h)rmcrly  holden  by  the  French, 
they  should  garrison  the  cities  of  Sara¬ 
gossa  and  Cordova.  The  consideration 
which  Ferdinand  pays,  or  undertakes  to 
pay,  for  their  assistance,  is  2,000,000 
francs  per  month.  The  Convention  to 


this  cfiect  was  signed  on  the  30th  of 


June,  and  the  ground  on  which  the  de¬ 
lay  is  demanded  and  conceded  is  stated 
in  the  preamble  to  be,  “  because  his  Ca¬ 
tholic  Majesty  conceived  that,  in  order 
to  have  time  to  complete  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  his  army,  a  prolongation  of  the 
residence  of  the  French  troops  w'ould 
be  useful.” — There  is  no  doubt,  after 
what  has  lately  hapjiened,  that  this  ap¬ 
plication  will  not  be  the  last. 

The  miserable  state  of  Spain  seems  to 
l)e  greatly  aggravated,  by  the  late  abor¬ 
tive  attempt  at  its  liberation.  The  fury 
of  the  party  \vhom  the  French  maintain 
in  power,  has  been  raised  to  a  pitch 
hitherto  unparalleled,  and  seems  verging 
on  a  system  of  open  massacre,  similar 
to  that  lately  carried  on  by  the  Turks 
.against  the  Greeks.  A  mandate,  issued 
hy  the  Minister  of  Police,  appears  abso¬ 
lutely  to  authorise  such  a  course,  since 
they  look  more  like  orders  for  a  general 
massacre  than  instructions  to  officers  of 
the  civil  power  for  a  strict  performance 
of  their  duty.  “  Henceforth,”  says  he, 
“  let  every  one  tremble,  who,  in  serving 
my  orders,  does  not  act  according  to  my 
proiMjr  spirit.  Religion  and  the  King  I 
ih^  are  the  august  and  truly  sacred 
objects,  whose  defence,  stability,  and 
glory,  are  entrusted  to  the  Police  :  trea- 
*»on  and  crime  are  the  horrible  monsters, 
whose  absolute  extermination  is  our 
principal  duty.  To  aid  and  to  protect, 
with  all  our  force,  the  loyal  defenders  of 
the  Sovereign ;  to  seek  his  enemies  every¬ 
where  ;  *to  follow  them  wherever  they 
<^cavour  to  hide  themselves  ;  to  intro¬ 
duce  ourselves  into  their  most  secret  ca- 
twns,  and  persecute  them  to  their  total 


extermination ;  these  are  the  means  of 
arriving  at  the  desired  end.  Unhappy 
he,  who,  from  this  day  henceforward, 
separates  himself  from  this  path  a  single 
step,  a  single  line  !  The  stroke  of  a  thun¬ 
derbolt  from  a  dark  cloud  is  not  more 
S|xjedy  than  the  castigation  w'hich  w'ill 
overtake  him  !”  This  system  is  not  yet 
downrightly  acted  upon ;  but  still  exe¬ 
cutions,  sometimes  w'ith  and  sometimes 
without  the  forms  of  law,  are  multiplied 
in  every  quarter  of  Spain.  The  national 
militia,  once  supposed  the  bulw'ark  of  the 
monarchy,  arc  disbanded,  and  obliged  to 
deliver  up  their  arms  ;  and;  their  place  is 
attempted  to  be  supplied  by  a  body  call¬ 
ed  the  Royalist  Volunteers,  composed  of 
the  most  furious  zealots  of  the  faction  ; 
but  even  these  are  not  presenting  them¬ 
selves  in  great  numbers. 

Russia. — The  Emperor  of  Russia  has, 
by  an  Imperial  ukase,  ordered  a  levy  of 
two  men  out  of  every  500  persons  in  his 
dominions,  which,  taking  the  whole  {X)- 
pulation  at  fifty  millions,  will  produce 
200,000  recruits.  The  manifesto  issued 
on  the  occasion  says,  that  this  force  is  in¬ 
tended  to  replace  the  vacancies  occasioned 
in  his  armies  and  fleets  by  the  “  ordinary 
diminutions,”  and  the  retirement  of  the 
soldiers  who  had  completed  their  time  of 


Greece. — We  have  of  late  received 
various  and  contradictory  accounts  from 
this  quarter,  from  w'hich  it  is  difficult  to 
collect  the  real  state  of  affairs.  It  ap¬ 
pears,  however,  to  be  established  beyond 
doubt,  that,  in  the  beginning  of  August, 
the  Greeks  had  encountered  the  Turkish 
squadron,  under  the  command  of  the 
Captain  Pacha,  whom  they  had  entirely 
defeated,  destroying  one  ship  of  the  line, 
one  frigate,  several  corvettes,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  smaller  vessels.  The  Egyptian 
expedition  against  Greece  sailed  from 
Alexandria  on  the  3d  August ;  and  the 
Greeks  w'cre  fitting  out  a  squadron  of  100 
vessels,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  it* 


ASIA. 


East  Indies.  —  The  latest  advices 
from  Bombay  are  to  the  21st  of  June, 
which  bring  some  interesting  accounts  of 
the  progress  of  the  war  against  the  Bir- 
mese.  It  appears  they  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  evacuate  Assum,  their  recent 
conquest.  On  the  8th  March,  the  British 
troops  entered  Gowhatty,  the  capital,  and 
seem  to  have  been  generally  received  as 
deliverers.  The  enemy  had,  during  the 
iveceding  night,  evacuated  the  whole  of 
thel’*  stockades  in  and  adjoining*  to  Gow¬ 
hatty,  and  retired,  as  was  reported,  to 
Roos^,  to  join  a  considerable  body  6f 
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Birmcsc  at  that  place.  A  few  loaded  iron  until  six  in  the  evening,  when  ihc  barba. 
guns,  a  pair  of  colours,  and  a  dead  body,  rians  fell  back  in  disorder,  having  sus- 
dreadfully  mutilated,  w'ere  found  in  the  tained  a  very  heavy  loss.  Our  black 
place.  The  Birmese,  it  was  said,  had,  auxiliaries  fought  with  great  bravery, 
the  day  before  their  retreat,  blow'n  four-  though  it  w’as  necessary  to  drive  them  to 
teen  Assamese  chiefs  from  the  cannon's  their  post  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet 
mouth.  The  British  exjicdition  directed  The  battle  was  fought  within  three  quar. 
against  Rangoon,  the  principal  sea-port  ters  of  a  mile  from  the  shore.  On  the 
of  the  Birmese,  succeeded  in  its  object,  12th  and  13th  some  skirmishes  took  place 
and  took  possession  of  the  place  after  no  with  detachments  of  the  enemy,  in  which 
great  resistance  from  the  forts  and  bat-  they  were  again  defeated  with  loss.  One 
tcries ;  but  the  Birmese  continued  to  of  the  first  results  of  our  success  was,  the 
make  a  resistance  in  the  neighbourhood  release  of  Mr  Williams,  who  had  so  long 
in  small  detached  parties.  On  the  other  been  detained  a  prisoner  by  the  Ashantees. 
hand,  the  Birmese  had  gained  some  sue-  After  the  defeat  the  Ashantee  army  broke 
cesses  on  the  fide  of  Chittagong,  where  up,  and  dispersed  in  every'  direction.  The 
there  was  a  very  small  Company's  force  King  revenged  himself  for  his  discomfi- 
to  oppose  them  ;  and  tw'o  large  ships' be-  turc  by  beheading  four  of  the  Chiefs, 
longing  to  Bombay  had  been  ordered  to  whom  he  had  retaken  after  they  had  de- 
jwoceed  from  Madras  to  Chittagong,  with  serted  from  him.  The  British  loss  is 
troops  to  meet  the  enemy  in  that  quarter,  very  trifling.  One  officer  only  is  killed. 
The  opinion  prevails  at  Bombay  that,  Lieutenant  Swanzy,  of  the  Royal  African 
from  the  plan  of  resistance  adopted  by  corps,  and  seven  rank  and  file  are  wound- 
the  Birmese,  although  the  issue  of  the  ed.  The  unorganised  force  of  negroes  in 
contest  could  hardly  be  doubtful,  its  du-  our  service  lost  a  total  of  102  rank  and 
ration  w'ould  be  much  greater  than  had  file  killed,  and  440  rank  and  file  wounded, 
been  at  first  anticipated.  Lieut—CoL  Sutherland,  who  commanded 

the  British  forces  on  the  day  of  the  vic¬ 
tory,  came  home  with  the  dispatches  in 
AFRICA.  the  Thetis  frigate.  The  charge  had  thcrc- 

Cape  Coast.— Disj^atches  have  been  fore  devolved  on  Colonel  Grant, 
received  from  Cajxi  Coast  Castle,  dated  -- 

the  13th  and  18th  of  July,  announcing  Arimir  a 

the  highly  gratifying  intelligence  that  the  AMERICA. 

Ashantees  were  signally  defeated  in  a  ge-  Mexico.— The  rash  enterprise  of  Au- 

neral  action  on  the  11th  of  July.  It  ap-  gustin  Iturbide,  the  discarded  Emperor 
|>ears  that  their  temjxjrary  success  had  of  Mexico,  to  disturb  the  existing  Go- 
raised  their  ho{>es  of  conquest  to  the  high-  vernment  of  that  country,  has  terminated 
cst  pitch.  The  l)arbarian  Sovereign,  Assai  in  his  capture  and  death.  It  appears  that 
Tootoo  (^uamina,  w’ith  whom  Mr  Du-  he  landed  with  a  few  followers,  at  Soto 
puis  negociated,  is  dead.  His  brother,  la  Marina,  on  the  15th  of  July  last;  and 
who  succeeded  him  at  the  moment  of  the  official  Gazette  of  Mexico  gives  an 
victory  over  the  late  Sir  Charles  M‘Car-  account  of  his  apprehension  on  the  19th, 
thy,  resolved  to  march  down  to  the  coast  which  was  immediately  follow'ed  by  his 
immediately,  with  an  overwhelming  force,  execution  the  same  evening,  at  six  o'clock, 
and  drive  the  English  into  the  sea.  He  at  the  city  of  Padilla,  without  any  other 
came  accordingly  with  an  army  of  18,000  ceremony  than  that  of  reading  to  him  a 
inen  ;  but  before  he  made  his  attack,  in  decree  of  Congress  of  the  28th  April,  pul- 
full  confidence  of  his  approaching  triumph,  ting  him  without  the  pale  of  the  law,  and 
he  sent  a  taunting  message  to  the  Castle,  providing  for  his  instant  death,  should  he 
telling  them,  that  though  they  might  ever  be  found  within  the  Mexican  terri- 
raise  their  walls,  and  strengthen  their  tory.  What  he  had  expected  or  con- 
fortifications,  nothing  should  prevent  him  templated  only  appears  from  a  proclama- 
froin  overthrowing  and  destroying  them,  tion  issued  on  his  landing,  in  which  he 
With  savages  like  himself  these  menaces  says,  he  does  not  return  as  Emperor,  but 
might  have  produced  some  effect  in  the  as  a  soldier  and  a  Mexican,  in  order  to 
w  ay  of  intimidation,  *ut  on  the  English  contribute,  by  his  counsel  and  his  sword, 
garrison  they  were  ol  cx)urse  w'asted.  Vi-  to  the  preservation  of  the  liberty  w 
gorous  preparations  \/ere  made  for  resis-  independence  of  the  state,  against 
tance,  and,  when  the  enemy  appeared  in  signs  of  the  mother-country  and  the  Holy 
force  under  the  walls,  all  was  ready  for  Alliance-  The  Mexican  Congress,  h^* 
his  reception.  After  some  days,  during  ever,  had  evidently  given  him  no  wwi 
which  his  purpose  seems  to  have  varied,  for  his  professions,  and  he 
a^gcneral  attack  was  commenced  at  two  made  no  sort  of  provisioo  to  proceed  in 
o  clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  continued  defiance  to  oppoeition,  but  to  have  rup 
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House  of  Lords — June  10— The  Ireland  ( 
nisliop  of  Raphoe  presented  a  petition  was  acqi 
from  the  parish  of  Kilmorey  and  signed  £.5,000  s 
hy  all  the  inhabitant  householders,  pray«  emolumei 
ing  for  a  law  to  enable  them  to  provide  nied  any 
for  their  poor  by  a  voluntary  assess-  one  non-r 
inent — This  is,  we  believe,  the  first  step  a  living 
that  has  been  taken  towards  a  legal  pro-  pointed  o 
vision  for  the  Irish  poor.  pluralitiei 

The  Irish  Insurrection  Act  was  read  a  said,  by  e 
third  time ;  Earl  Darnley  and  the  Mar-  pluralist 
tfuis  of  Lansdown  admitting  its  necessity,  parishes  i 
"  hile  they  lamented  and  deprecated  the  them  alL 
l>olicy  which  rendered  such  a  measure  the  advai 
necessary.  Lord  Holland  opposed  the  from  the 
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second  time,  by  a  majority  of  17  to  14.  cruel  violation  of  their  natural  ties.  The 

In  the  twofold  discussion  which  led  to  Earl  of  Ilosslyn  supported  the  amend, 

these  divisions,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  ment.  The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  de- 

Rcdesdale,  and  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  dared  that  he  looked  upon  the  clause  in 

warmly  opposed  the  measure,  the  Earl  of  question  as  the  great  rcconanicndation  of 

Hardwick  alone  speaking  in  its  favour,  the  Bill.  The  amendment  was  negatived 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  professed  to  ap-  and  the  Bill  read  a  third  time  and  passed! 

prove  of  the  principle  of  the  measure,  On  the  motion  of  Lord  Bexley,  the 
hut  declared  that  he  saw  many  objections  Marine  Insurance  Bill  was  read  a  third 
to  the  details.  time  and  passed. 

The  Bankrupt  Laws  Amendment  Bill  24. — The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  ex- 

w’as  read  a  third  time.  pressed  some  surprise,  that,  notwithstand- 

I'he  Lord  Chancellor  alluded  to  the  ing  the  intimation  of  an  intention  to  re- 
difficulty  of  the  subject,  and  adverted  to  cognize  the  Independent  Government  of 
the  new  clauses  which  had  been  added ;  South  America,  given  by  Ministers  at 
the  most  important  is  the  one  empower-  the  commencement  of  the  Session,  Par. 
ing  the  commissioners  to  sign  a  bank-  liament  was  to  be  |>crmitted  to  separate 
rupt  certificate,  notwithstanding  the  dis-  without  any  thing  having  l>cen  done  in 
sent  of  perverse  creditors.  the  matter.  The  Earl  of  Liverpool  ex. 

Lord  Holland  brought  in  a  bill  to  en-  plained,  that  Ministers  w’ere  merely  wait, 
able  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  his  Deputy  ing  the  arrival  of  proper  information  from 
to  execute  the  offices  of  Earl  Marshal  and  the  Commissioners  w'ho  had  been  sent  to 
Deputy  Earl  Marshal  of  England,  without  South  America. 

taking  the  oath  of  supremacy.  The  Bill  Lord  Holland  then  brought  under  the 
was  read  a  first  time.  notice  of  the  House  the  protest  of  the 

The  Irish  Clergy  Residence  Bill  was  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  the  Earl  of  Ab¬ 
road  a  third  time.  Lord  King  having  un-  ingdon,  to  consider  of  which  he  had  had 
successfully  attempted  to  superadd  a  the  House  summoned.  He  spoke  at 
clause  disqualifying  all  incumbents,  non-  great  length,  to  show'  that  that  part  of  the 
resident  during  six  w'eeks,  from  suing  for  Protest  which  ascribed  the  passing  of  the 
tithes.  Earl  Marshal's  Qualification  Bill  to  a 

Upon  the  committal  of  the  Marine  In-  surprise,  w’as  unfounded,  and  succeeded 
surance  Bill,  the  Lord  Chancellor  gave  no-  in  jiroving  that  the  measure  was  not  un- 
tice,  that  he  should  pro|)ose,  either  in  the  expected,  that  it  was  not  introduced  un¬ 
shape  of  additional  clauses  or  of  a  sup-  til  some  time  after  five  o'clock,  and  that 
plementary  measure,  certain  protections  the  attendance  of  members,  when  it  pass- 
for  the  creditors  of  the  new  joint  compa-  ed,  was  considerably  greater  than  it  was 
iiies.  The  principal  of  these  he  explained  afterwards,  when  a  penal  law  of  greet 
to  be,  the  enrollment  of  the  names  of  the  severity  w’as  agreed  to.  In  conclusion, 
proprietors,  the  continued  liability  of  the  he  moved  a  resolution  declaratory  of  the 
))ersons  originally  enrolled,  and  the  pow’cr  foregoing  facts.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle 
reserved  to  the  creditor  to  sue  any  ixeo  and  the  Earl  of  Abingdon  defended  their 
proprietors  whom  he  might  think  proper  conduct ;  the  latter,  however,  explained 
to  select  for  that  purpose.  Their  lord-  that  he  was  not  disposed  to  adopt  that 
ships  had  a  conference  with  the  Commons  part  of  the  protest  which  ascribed  the 
in  the  Painted  Chamber  upon  the  Va-  passing  of  the  Earl  Marshal's  Bill  to  S 
grant  Act,  which  was  agreed  to,  the  surprise.  The  Lord  Chancellor  obscr- 
clauses  objected  to  by  the  Low'er  House  ved,  that  though  the  passing  of  the  Bill 
given  up.  mi^t  have  been  moved  after  five  o'clock, 

21. — The  Earl  Marshal's  Qualification  its  being  taken  out  of  its  proper  place 
Bill  was  read  a  third  time  and  (xissed,  among  the  orders  of  the  day  would  have 
mb  tilentio.  the  effiect  of  a  surprise.  Hi»  Lordship 

Earl  Bathurst  moved  the  third  read-  proposed  some  amendments  explanatory 
ing  of  the  Slave  l.aw's  Consolidation  Bill,  of  this  circumstance,  which,  with  the  Re- 
The  Earl  of  Westmorland  objected  strong*  solution  proposed  by  Lord  Holland,  were 
ly  to  a  clause,  which  proposed  to  forbid  agreed  to. 

the  transmission  of  slaves  from  island  to  House  or  Commoms. — May  18.— 
isli^  ;  a  clause  which,  he  said,  might  Mr  Calcraft  moved  the  repeal  of  the 
prejudice  the  slaves  as  much  as  their  leather-tax,  which  he  designated  as  w 
owners,  by  confining  within  inconvenient  impolitic  and  unproductive 
limits  an  overgrown  population.  He  producing  £.300,000.— The  Chaoe^^ 
moved  that  the  Bill  should  be  recommit-  of  the  Exchequer  opposed  the  ino^'’* 
ed,  to  get  rid  of  this  clause.  Karl  Ba-  not  because  he  did  not  admit  the  f^ 
thorst  defended  the  clause  as  indispen-  of  the  objections  that  had  been  urged, 
sable  to  protect  the  slaves  from  the  most  but  because  he  thought  that,  if  ihCTC  w’ero 
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21.— Numerous  petitions  against  tht 
Beer  Duties^  Dill  continuing  to  load  the 
table  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  this  evening 
stated,  that,  although  he  was  quite  sa» 
tistied  that  the  scale  of  duties  was  found¬ 
ed  on  a  just  principle,  still,  as  it  met 
with  much  opposition  in  the  House,  and 
in  consequence  of  the  feeling  against  it, 
he  should  propose  that  it  be  excluded, 
but  as  to  the  other  iK>rtion  of  the  Bill 
which  concerned  the  retail  of  Beer,  he 
should  feel  it  his  duty  to  retain  it. 

Mr  Hume  presented  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Combination  Laws, 
Artisans,  &c.  founded  on  the  great  body 
of  evidence  collected  by  them.  It  di¬ 
rects  the  Chairman,  Mr  Hume,  to  move 
for  leave  to  bring  in  various  Bills,  which 
amount  of  the  salary,  provided  also  that  that  Hon.  Member  gave  notice  he  should 
a  portion  of  it  should  be  levied  according  do  last  night. 

to  the  price  of  grain.  The  Act  was  pass-  The  House  w'as  afterwards  occupied 
t‘d  in  the  year  1809-10,  when,  as  every  with  the  Committee  on  the  Bill  for  the 
iKHly  knew,  the  price  of  grain  was  very  importation  and  exportation  of  wool.  Mr 
high.  The  average  value  of  every  living  S.  Wortley  divided  the  House  upon  the 
was  fixed  on  the  price  of  grain  at  the  export  clause,  which  was,  however,  car- 
period  when  the  demand  was  made,  and  ried  by  a  majority  of  180  to  20  ;  an  a- 
no  other.  The  consequence  was,  that  mendment  proposed  by  Sir  E.  Knatch- 
grain  lieing  then  high,  the  value  was  bull,  reducing  the  duty  from  2d.  to  Id. 
raised  to  a  considerable  amount ;  but  per  pound,  was  carried  on  a  division, 
w  hen  that  article  fell  in  price,  as  it  had  25. — Mr  Lambton  presented  a  long 

since  done,  the  value  became  proportion-  petition  from  Mr  Buckingham,  Editor 
ably  less ;  and  there  was  no  provision  and  Proprietor  of  the  Calcutta  Journal, 
w  hatever  in  the  Act  authorising  a  re-  The  petition  stated,  that  the  Marquis  of 
newed  valuation.  Therefore  the  money  Hastings  had  found  a  censorship  in  In- 
collected  was  at  present  very  inadequate  dia,  and  abolished  it.  He,  however,  was 
to  raise  the  revenue  of  several  small  li-  frequently  offended  by  Mr  Buckingham’s 
vings  to  £.150  per  annum.  To  remedy  political  criticism  in  the  Ctf/cwf/ajoi/rwa/, 
this  defect,  it  would  be  provided  by  the  and  as  frequently  admonished  him  to 
hill  w  hich  he  meant  to  introduce,  that  be  more  careful,  under  pain  of  being 
the  amount  of  stipend  should  be  regula-  sent  out  of  India.  Mr  Adam,  the  tem¬ 
porary  Governor,  soon  after  the  Noble 
Marquis  had  left  India,  executed  the  de¬ 
portation  of  Mr  Buckingham.  This  was 
the  main  point  of  complaint.  Mr  Wynn* 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
contented  himself  with  saying,  that  Mr 
Buckingham  had,  in  January  last,  com¬ 
menced  proceedings,  in  order  to  bring 
the  subject  to  a  judicial  issue,  and  that 
therefore  Parliament  ought  not  to  inter¬ 
fere.  Mr  Hume  gave  an  account  of  a 
proposition  made  by  twenty-three  out  of 
twenty-four  Directors  to  Mr  Canning, 
when  President  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
to  rescind  the  Marquis  of  Hastings*  Act, 
and  restore  the  censorship,  which  Mr 
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£.300, (XW  to  spare,  there  were  many 
taxe<  much  more  objectionable  than  the 
leather-tax.  Lord  Althorp,  Sir  J.  New- 
|x>rt,  Mr  L.  Maberly,  Sir  N.  Colthurst, 
and  Mr  Maberly,  severally  supported  the 
motion.  The  motion  was  eventually  lost 
by  the  small  majority  of  71  to  55. 

Scott  Parochial  Stipends*  Act — The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  moving 
that  the  House  should  resolve  itself  into 
a  ^.’ommittee  on  the  above  Act,  took  oc¬ 
casion  to  observe,  that,  a  few  years  ago, 
the  Legislature  passed  a  bill  for  raising 
the  stipends  of  the  Scottish  inferior  cler- 
gj' to  the  sum  of  £.150  per  annum. — 
There  was,  how'ever,  in  the  Act  which 
had  been  passed  to  ameliorate  their  si¬ 
tuation,  a  provision  that  had  a  very  bad 
cflect.  The  law'  w'hich  provided  for  the 


seven  years.  There  was  another  point 
also  to  which  the  new  measure  w'ould 
have  reference.  The  sum  granted  by 
the  former  Act,  to  keep  up  those  sti¬ 
pends,  w’as  £.10,000  a-year.  That  sum 
was  not  quite  adequate  to  effect  the  pro¬ 
posed  object.  He  should  therefore  call 
for  £.2000  per  annum  additional.  That 
this  sum  should  not  be  an  ex|)ense  to 
the  public,  he  meant  to  move  for  the  re¬ 
peal  of  part  of  another  Act,  which  grant¬ 
ed  the  sum  of  £.10,000  a-year  for  the 
purpose  of  building  manses.  That  Act 
had  been  in  force  for  three  years,  but  it 
was  never  found  practicable  to  apply  the 
money  thus  voted.  Therefore  this  sum  Canning  kept  locked  up  until  he  left  of- 
®f  £.30,000,  which  had  been  granted  for  fice.  He  thought  it  a  misfortune  for 
three  years,  would  meet  the  additional  India  that  Mr  Canning  did  not  go  to 
£-2000  a-year  which  it  was  necessary  to  that  country  as  Governor-General.  Mr 
call  for.  The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  Canning  admitted  the  locking  up  of  the 
concluded  by  moving  a  series  of  rcsolu-  proposal  of  the  Directors,  and  withhold- 
conformably  with  the  above  state-  ing  the  assent  of  the  Crown ;  contrasted 
"^nt,  W'hich  were  agreed  to.  the  regulations  of  the  Marquisaea  of  Wd* 
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lesley  and  Hastings,  and  highly  eulogized  tricts,  a  disparity  which  could  only  he 


Lord  Amherst.  He  said  he  should  as 
soon  believe  that  Lord  Amherst  had  be¬ 
come  a  tiger,  as  that  he  had  turned  a 
tyrant.  It  would  be  the  most  extraordi¬ 
nary  physical  phenomenon  he  had  ever 
heard  oh  Mr  Denman  maintained  that 
an  amiable  private  man  might  become  an 
oppressor  when  he  got  into  power.  Mr 
Adam  had  been  his  schoolfellow,  and  a 
most  gentle  and  amiable  youth  he  had 
been,  yet  the  act  here  charged  against 

him,  and  made  out  by  his  ow'n  defence, 
was  utterly  unjustiHable.  Mr  Bucking¬ 
ham  had  taken  his  advice  professionally. 


explained  by  the  hypothesis,  that,  in  the 
places  where  the  proportion  of  convictions 
to  committals  w’as  least.  Magistrates  were 
somewhat  careless  of  the  grounds  upon 
which  they  committed.  Mr  Peel  oppos. 
ed  the  motion  as  invidious,  and  tending 
to  low'cr  the  Magistracy  in  the  opinion  of 
the  public.  He  vindicated  the  general 
honour  and  justice  of  the  unpaid  Magis. 
tracy,  and  made  a  specific  defence  for 
some  of  the  stipendiary  Magistrates, 
whom  Mr  Hume  had  attacked  on  a  for¬ 
mer  evening.  Mr  Denman  supported 
Mr  Hume’s  motion.  He  ridiculed  the 


His  advice  had  been,  not  to  attempt  ju-  practice  of  complimenting  the  Magis. 


’  dicial  proceedings,  and  Mr  Buckingham 
had  now'  abandoned  all  idea  of  bringing 
the  case  into  a  Court  of  Justice.  Mr 
Astell,  Sir  C.  Forbes,  and  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  hod  siX)ken  at  length  before  Mr 
Canning  had  risen.  Sir  Francis  recom¬ 
mended  a  distinct  inquiry  into  this  sub¬ 
ject,  besides  the  more  general  inquiry 
into  the  state  of  the  )>re5S  in  India,  which 
Mr  Lambton  had  given  notice  of  his  in¬ 
tention  to  move  early  in  the  next  Session. 
Mr  Lambton  declined  moving  for  an  in¬ 
quiry.  His  object  was  publicity.  There 
was  no  division,  after  the  discussion,  u}>- 
on  the  presentation  of  Mr  Buckingham’s 
petition. 

27. — Several  petitions  w'ere  presented  ; 
among  them  was  one  from  a  Mr  Blount, 
of  Staffordshire,  a  Roman  Catholic  gen¬ 
tleman,  complaining  of  the  circulation, 
in  his  neighbourhood,  by  a  Doctor  Bell, 
of  a  theological  w  ork  called  “  The  Pro¬ 
testant’s  Catechism,”  in  which  were  con¬ 
tained  many  unjust  imputations  upon 
Roman  Catholics.  The  petition  added, 
that  this  work  had  at  first  been  draw’n  up 
for  the  Protestant  Charter  Schools  in  Ire¬ 
land,  but  it  w'as  quickly  suppressed,  on 
account  of  its  illiberal  testimony  ;  and  it 
was  now  circulated  under  the  sanction  of 
the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge.  Mr  Peel  expressed  regret 
that  any  thing  caculated  to  w  ound  the 
feelings  of  the  Catholics  had  been  dissemi¬ 
nated  ;  and  admitted  the  correctness  of 
the  statement,  that  “  the  Protestant’s  Ca¬ 
techism”  had,  on  account  of  its  offensive 
tendency,  been  discontinued  in  the  Irish 
schools. 

Mr  Hume  then  moved  for  returns  of 
all  the  persons  committed  on  criminal 
charges  to  the  different  gaols  of  England 
and  Wales,  during  the  year  1823,  with 


trates  w'hcnever  any  allusion  was  made  to 
them.  Sir  E.  Knatchbull,  Mr  H.  Sum. 
ner,  Mr  Curw'en,  Lord  Stanley,  Sir  C. 
Burrell,  Mr  Dickenson,  and  Mr  Lockhart, 
opposed  the  motion.  Mr  Hume  proposed 
to  withdraw'  it  for  the  present,  but  Mr 
Peel  refused  to  listen  to  any  term  of  com- 
promise ;  and  on  a  division,  the  motion 
was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  81  to  8. 

28.— Counsel  were  heard  against  the 
Marine  Insurance  Bill,  and  after  some 
discussion,  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  5 1  to  33. 

On  the  third  reading  of  the  Irish  Cler¬ 
gy  Residence  Bill,  Mr  Hume  proposed  a 
clause,  disabling  every  beneficed  clergy¬ 
man  from  the  recovery,  by  action  or  other- 
w’ise,  of  tithe  for  any  year  during  nine 
months  of  w'hich  he  had  not  resided  up¬ 
on  his  benefice.  Sir  J.  New’port  second¬ 
ed  the  motion.  Mr  Goulbum  opposed  it, 
as  imposing  a  pecuniary  penal  restriction 
u|X)n  a  body  of  men  who  were  entitled 
to  admiration  and  support.  The  motion 
W'as  rejected  without  a  division,  and  the 
Biil  passed. 

31. — Mr  Plunket  presented  the  peti¬ 
tion  of  the  Catholic  Association,  and 
spoke  at  some  length  in  its  recommenda¬ 
tion  ;  to  one  passage  only — a  passage  re¬ 
flecting  in  the  grossest  manner  upon  the 
hierarchy  of  the  Established  Church— be 
objected  ;  but  his  objection  only  went  to 
the  impolicy  of  introducing  polemics  in¬ 
to  a  political  petition. 

Mr  Brownlow  then  presented  a  pet> 
lion,  signed  by  a  numbCT  of  freemen  aw 
freeholders  of  Dublin,  complaining  of  the 
seditious  and  inflammatory  condurt  e 
“  the  Catholic  Association”  (t^ 
whose  petition  Mr  Plunkett  had  jwt  |^- 
sented.)  The  Honourable  Member  thw 
'entered  into  a  detail  of  the  proceedings  by 


the  names  of  the  committing  Magistrates,  which  this  bod?  had  laboured  to  exaspe- 


He  stated  that  his  object  was  to  warn 
Magistrates  against  rash  committals ;  and 
entered  into  a  long  calculation,  to  show 
the  disparity  between  the  proportion  of 
convictions  tp  committals  in  different  dis¬ 


rate  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  against 
Protestant  fellow-subjects,  against 
Church,  the  Magistracy,  awl  even 
heir  to  the  throne,  and  alluded  s«ncw 
pointedly  to  a  very  prevalent  opm*** 
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among  the  best  informed  persons  in  Ire- 
land,  that  this  association  confided  in  the 
favour  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  more 
particularly  in  the  connivance  of  the  Attor- 
nev  General,  who,  though  he  had  been 
fiuind  so  prompt  to  visit  with  the  thun¬ 
ders  of  the  prerogative  the  “  bottle-throw¬ 
ers”  in  the  theatre,  had  patiently  looked 
on  for  months  at  the  illegal  and  incendi¬ 
ary  practices  of  this  association.  In  con¬ 
clusion,  Mr  Brownlow  begged  to  explain, 
that  he  had  been  misrepresented  as  hav¬ 
ing,  on  a  former  evening,  reprol>ated,  the 
Orange  institution — such  w’as  not  the 
rase ;  he  was  himself  an  Orangeman,  and 
thouglt  he  disapproved  of  the  unnecessa¬ 
ry  processions,  which  had  sometimes  pro¬ 
duced  disorder,  he  would  never  cease  to 
admire  the  principles  of  the  institution. 
Mr  riunket  defended  his  forbearance  to¬ 
wards  the  Catholic  Association,  of  the 
legality  of  whose  proceedings  he  refused 
to  say  any  thing.  He  was,  he  said,  an 
enemy  to  left-handed  justice ;  and  hav¬ 
ing  refused  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the 
legality  of  the  Catholic  Association,  he  at 
once  |)ronounccd  the  Orange  Society  il¬ 
legal  ;  and  promised  to  prosecute  Mr 
Brownlow,  if  he  were  satisfied  of  that 
gentleman’s  connection  with  it  The 
debate  was  prolonged  to  a  great  length. 

The  Game  Bill  was  thrown  out,  on  the 
motion  for  the  third  reading,  after  a  short 
debate.  The  a!nendment,  to  read  the  Bill 
that  day  six  months,  was  proposed  by  Sir 
.lohn  Shelly,  and  carried  by  a  majority  of 
12()tol0i 

June  1. — Mr  Brougham  brought  for¬ 
ward  the  subject  of  the  late  Missionary 
in  Demcrara,  Mr  Smith,  and  after  a 
masterly  speech,  concluded  by  moving, 
“  That  a  humble  address  be  presented  to 
his  Majesty,  representing  that  this  House, 
having  taken  into  its  most  serious  consi¬ 
deration  the  papers  laid  before  them,  re¬ 
lating  to  the  trial  and  condemnation  of 
the  late  Uev.  John  Smith,  a  Missionary 
in  the  colony  of  Dcmerara,  deem  it  their 
duty  now’  to  declare,  that  they  contem¬ 
plate, with  serious  alarm  and  deep  sorrow, 
the  violation  of  law  and  justice  which  it 
manifested  in  these  unexampled  procecd- 
mgs,  and  most  earnestly  praying  that 
his  Majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased  to 
adopt  such  measures,  as,  in  his  Royal 
"  isdom,  may  seem  meet,  for  such  a  just 
and  humane  administration  of  the  law  in 
that  colony,  as  may  protect  the  voluntary 
•nstructors  of  the  negroes,  as  well  as  the 
*‘est  of  his  Majesty’s  subjects,  from  op- 
cession.”  Mr  Wilmot  Horton  defend- 
w  the  proceedings  of  the  Governor  and 
Miliury  Tribunal  of  Demerara,  by  a  re- 
l^ition  of  the  charges  alleged  against 
deceased  Missionary.  Sir  J.  Mack¬ 


intosh  followed  in  support  of  the  motion, 
which  Mr  Scarlett  opposed,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  too  strongly  worded.  On  the 
suggestion  of  Mr  Canning,  the  debate  w'as 
then  adjourned.  Dr  Lushington  being  in 
possession  of  the  House.  The  subject 
received  an  unexpected  interruption  on 
Wednesday  night ;  in  the  progress  of 
some  business  of  irifcrif)r  interest,  it  was 
discovered,  at  six  o’clock,  that  there  w’ere 

but  thirty-one  members  in  the  House, 
when  an  adjournment  of  course  took 
place.  On  Thursday  evening,  the  re¬ 
sumption  of  the  debiite  w  as  fixed  for  Fri¬ 
day  next,  the  Whitsun  holidays  in  the 
meantime  intervening. 

3. — Mr  Hume  presented  a  petition 
from  some  persons  of  Stokesley  (York¬ 
shire),  complaining  of  the  restriction  im¬ 
posed  upon  free  discussion  by  the  prohi¬ 
bition  of  works  upon  disputed  |X)ints  of 
theology.  The  Honourable  Member  for 
Aberdeen  professed  his  concurrence  in 
the  views  of  the  petitioners.  Mr  M.  A. 
Taylor  animadverted,  with  some  severity, 
upon  this  claim  of  license  for  blasphe¬ 
mous  publications.  Mr  Hume  charac¬ 
terized  these  animadversions  as  cant  and 
hypocrisy.  Mr  Taylor  indignantly  re¬ 
pelled  the  imputation  of  cant,  of  which 
he  had  the  utmost  abhorrence;  but  he 
said  there  w’as  a  wide  difference  betw'cen 
a  repugnance  to  cant,  and  an  indulgence 
to  blasphemy.  Mr  W.  Smith  and  Sir 
R.  Wilson  supported  the  prayer  of  the 
petition.  The  petition  w’as  ordered  to 
be  printed,  as  was  another  to  the  same 
eff’ect,  from  a  person  named  O’Neill. 

The  Marine  Insurance  Bill  w’as  read 
a  third  time  and  passed,  after  a  short  but 
lively  debate,  in  which  the  measure  was 
attacked  by  Alderman  Thompson,  Sir  F. 
Ommaney,  Mr  Robertson,  Mr  T.  Wil¬ 
son,  Mr  Plummer,  Mr  Grenfell,  and  Sir 
C.  Forbes ;  and  defended  by  Mr  Buxton. 
There  w'ere  four  several  divisions ;  upon 
which  the  measure  was  approved  by  ma¬ 
jorities  of  33  to  22—33  to  12 — ^7  to 

12 _ and  30  to  7.  The  second  division 

was  upon  a  whimsical  proposal  by  Sir  F. 
Ommaney,  that  the  act  should  not  come 
into  operation  until  the  year  of  our  Lord 
2000. 

The  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland  pre¬ 
sented  a  petition  from  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  pray¬ 
ing  that  the  House  might  not  sanction 
the  Bill  which  had  been  introduced  for 
the  regulation  of  paupers  in  Scotland. 
The  Learned  Lord  observed,  that  this 
petition  came  rather  late,  as  the  Bill  was 
already  withdrawn ;  but  he  hoped  thati 
after  a  strong  opinion  expressed  against 
it  by  so  nunoerous  and  respectatde  a  body 
as  the  petitioners,  the  Hon.  Member 


I 


(Mr  Kennedy)  would  not  again  introduce 
the  measure  next  Session.  Mr  Kennedy 
said,  he  could  not  let  slip  this  opportunity 
of  stating,  that,  on  the  only  occasion  on 
which  he  had  delivered  his  sentiments 
fully  on  this  subject,  they  had  been  mis¬ 
represented  and  garbled  in  the  accounts 
which  went  forth  to  the  public.  The 
petition  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

4. — A  message  from  the  Lords  an¬ 
nounced  that  their  Lordships  had  pass¬ 
ed  an  Act,  dispensing  w 
certain  oaths  by  Mr  Krskine,  previously 
to  the  |)assing  of  an  Act  for  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  title  of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  of 
which  his  ancestor  had  been  deprived ; 
and  they  prayed  the  concurrence  of  the 
Commons  ;  after  a  few  observations  from 
Mr  Peel  and  Mr  Brougham,  in  favour  of 
the  Bill,  it  went  through  all  its  stages, 
and  was  passed.— In  moving  the  com¬ 
mitment  of  the  Transportation  of  Offen¬ 
ders*  Bill,  Mr  Peel  took  occasion  to  ex¬ 
plain,  that  the  provisions  of  the  measure 
before  the  House  were  directed  to  .ren- 


Mr  Hume  thought  there  was  no  room 
for  doubt  on  the  subject.  He  adverted 
to  the  eccentric  conduct  of  Mr  Gourlay, 
on  various  occasions,  and  especially  to 
his  perseverance,  for  several  weeks,  in  la. 
bouring  with  common  paupers,  breaking 
stones  upon  the  public  roads.  Mr  Wynn 
ith  the  taking  of  thought,  if  Mr  Gourlay  was  in  this  state, 
he  ought  not  to  be  at  large.  Mr  Can¬ 
ning,  in  an  under  tone,  observed,  that 
on  a  common  case,  the  House  would  have 
had  the  offending  party  to  the  bar,  to 
have  heard  what  he  had  to  say  in  his 
own  defence ;  but  it  appeared  useless  to 
do  so  on  the  present  occasion.  He  sug- 
gested,  that  the  most  expedient  course 
for  the  House  w'ould  be  to  continue  him 
in  custody,  until  inquiry  could  be  made. 
Mr  Brougham  said,  that,  as  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  he  wished  no  steps  to  be  ta¬ 
ken  against  the  individual ;  to  him  (Mr 
der  much  more  effectual  the  punishment  Brougham)  there  could  be  no  personal 
of  transportation,  by  empowering  the  hostility,  as  for  three  years  there  had 
Crown  so  to  class  offenders,  after  their  been  no  sort  of  communication  between 
removal  to  New  South  Wales,  that  the  them.  Mr  Canning  then  moved  that 
greater  criminals  should  have  a  consider-  Mr  Gourlay  do  stand  committed.  This 
able  additional  punishment  still  to  under-  motion  was  agreed  to. 

— The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  In  consequence  of  the  report  of  the 
having  moved  that  the  Re|X)rt  cf  the  physicians,  appointed  to  visit  Mr  Gour- 
Committee  on  the  New  Churches  Bill  lay,  he  w'as  subsequently  placed  under 
should  be  brought  up,  CoL  Davies  and  restraint ;  and  at  the  prorogation  of  Par. 
Mr  Leycester  op]x)sed  the  grant.  Some  liament,  being  discharged  from  confine- 
other  Members  spoke  shortly,  and  the  inent,  he  w'as  immediately  apprehended 
motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  42  under  a  warrant  of  the  Bow-street  .Ma¬ 
to  9.  gistrates,  and,  after  a  long  examina- 

10 — Mr  Brow’nlow  called  the  atten-  tion,  was  committed  to  the  House  of 
tion  of  the  House  to  a  petition  against  Correction,  with  directions  that  every 
the  Catholic  Association,  w'hich  he  had  attention  should  be  shown  to  him.— 
presented  on  a  former  night ;  and  Messrs  Here  the  unfortunate  gentleman  still  con- 
Canning,  and  Horace  ♦Twiss,  expressed  tinues. 

their  unqualified  disapprobation  of  the  The  debate  in  the  case  of  the  nnfor* 
proceedings  of  that  body.  tunate  Mr  Smith  of  Demerara  was  then 

1 1. — Breach  of  Privilege — Mr  Gour-  resumed.  Dr  Lushington  open^  th< 
Shortly  after  the  meeting  of  the  discussion  with  a  review  of  the  evidence, 
House,  as  Mr  Brougham  w-as  passing  which  he  analysed  with  great  skill.  H( 
through  the  lobby,  he  was  assaulted  and  contended  that  it  clearly  proved  Mr 
struck  across  the  shoulders  by  a  person.  Smith  to  have  had  no  idea  of  an  intended 
whom  the  Learned  Gentleman  recognised  revolt,  and  consequently  to  have  bw 
to  be  a  Mr  Gourlay,  whom  he  had  seen  guilty  of  no  misprision  of  treason. 
about  three  years  ago,  when  he  applied  showed  that  the  unfortunate  Missionarj 
to  him  (Mr  B.)  to  present  a  petition  to  was  not  the  cause  of  the  disturbano 
the  House  from  him.  He  now  address-  w’hich  took  place  among  the  negroes,  bu 
cd  him,  and  ^exclaimed,  “  You  have  be-  that  the  real  causes  were  these— the  ex 
trayed  me.**  To  w’hat  act  of  his  this  acting  from  them  excessive  labour— t 
could  apply,  he  (Mr  B.)  could  not  con-  subjecting  them  to  severe  punishments— 
jecture ;  but  from  w'hat  he  had  heard  of  the  restraining  them  from  religious  wor 
this  person,  and  of  his  conduct  at  differ-  shi|)— «nd  the  withholding  from  them  < 
eot  times,  he*was  inclined  to  credit  what  knowledge  of  his  Majesty’s  benevolent 
had  been  reported  of  him,  namely,  “  that  structions  for  their  good. 
h*  was  at  times  deranged.**^  Under  these  fully  admitted  the  respectability  of 
circumstances,  he  left  the  matter  bt  Wray’s  character. as  8  civil  JudgC)  but  ex 


SEPTEMBER. 

Bursting  of  an  internal  lake  in  York^ 
shire — On  Thursday  the  2d  instant,  with¬ 
in  four  miles  of  the  village  of  Haworth, 
near  Keighley,  Yorkshire,  at  about  six 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  a  part  of  the  high 
lands,  on  the  moors,  opened  into  chasms, 
and  sunk  to  the  depth  of  five  or  six  yards 
in  some  places,  exhibiting  all  over  a  rag¬ 
ged,  chinky  apj^earance,  and  forming 
two  principal  concavities,  the  one  full  two 
hundred,  and  the  other  not  less  than  six 
humlred  yards  in  circumference.  From 
these  issued  two  immense  volumes  of 
muddy  water,  which,  uniting  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  one  hundred  yards  from  their 
sources,  constituted,  for  about  two  hours, 
an  overwhelming  flood,  generally  from 
thirty  to  forty  yards  in  width,  sometimes 
*i*ty,  and  seldom  less  than  three  or  four 
yafds  in  depth.  This  dark  slimy  mix¬ 
ture  of  mud  and  water  followed  the  course 
®f  a  rivulet,  overflowing  its  banks  for 
twenty  or  thirty  yards  on  each  side,  and 
to  the  distance  of  six  or  seven  miles  from . 
the  immediate  eruption.  All  this  way 
there  was  depoeited  a  black  moorish  sub¬ 
stance,  varying  from  three  to  thirty-six 
•uches  in  depth,  and  mixed,  occasionally, 
^ith  sand  and  rocky  fragments,  pieces  of 
timber,  and  uprooted  trees,  that  were 


borne  along  by  the  impetuous  torrent. 
This  heavy  and  pow'erful  torrent  entirely 
broke  down  one  solid  stone  bridge,  made 
huge  breaches  in  two  others,  clogged  up 
and  stopped  four  or  five  mills,  laid  flat 
and  destroyed  whole  fields  of  com,  and 
overthrew  to  the  foundation  several 
hedges  and  w'alls.  It  also  entered  some 
houses,  greatly  to  the  astonishment  and 
terror  of  the  inhabitants.  At  the  time  of 
the  eruption,  the  clouds  were  copjwr- 
coloured,  gloomy,  and  lowering  ;  the  at¬ 
mosphere  was  strongly  electrified,  and 
unusually  close  and  sultry ;  and  there 
was  loud  and  frequent  thunder,  preceded 
by  much  zigzag  lightning,  peculiarly  glar¬ 
ing  and  vivid.  An  hour  before  tbeic  w'as 
scarcely  a  breath  of  air  stirring ;  but  the 
wind  quickly  rose,  almost  to  a  hurricane, 
and  after  blowing  hard  from  six  to  eight 
o'clock,  sunk  again  into  a  profound  calm ; 
at  which  time  the  heavy  rain,  which  had 
continued  all  the  while,  ceased,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  floating  clouds, 
the  sky  was  nearly  serene.  On  the  6th, 
the  river  Aire,  at  Leeds,  continued  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  roost  extraordinary  appearance, 
being  exactly  of  the  colour  of  the  grounds 
of  coffee.  All  the  fish  in  the  river  were 
poisoned,  and  the  woollen  manufactures, 
dye-houaea,  Ac,  upon  ita  banka  are  com- 
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posed,  with  great^force,  the  impropriety  of 
that  gentleman’s  conduct  as  a  Member 
of  the  Court  Martial;  and  he  concluded 
with  a  spirited  peroration,  claiming  for 
all  classes  of  his  Majesty’s  subjects  in 
Demerara  the  protection  of  English  jus¬ 
tice. 

Mr  Tindal,  on  the  other  hand,  deliver¬ 
ed  an  able  argument  on  the  Dutch  Law, 
bv  which  he  stated  misprision  to  be  equal 
in  guilt  to  treason,  and  observed,  that  un¬ 
der  that  law  the  planters  would  have  been 
Mr  Smith’s  judges;  from  which  con¬ 
siderations  he  inferred,  that  the  trying  of 
the  prisoner  by  Martial  Law  w'as  favour¬ 
able,  and  not  prejudicial  to  him. 

Mr  J.  Williams  maintained  that  Mar¬ 
tial  Law  was  in  truth  no  law  at  all ;  and 
deprecated  the  sanction  of  the  House  be¬ 
ing  given  to  an  act  of  gross  injustice,  un¬ 
der  colour  of  whatever  law  it  might  have 
been  i)er}>etrated. 

The  Attorney  General  said,  that  he 
himself  might  not  have  come  to  the  same 
conclusion  as  the  members  of  the  Court 
Martial,  but  that  there  was  no  ground  to 
think  their  judgment  malicious  or  cor¬ 
rupt  ;  a:id,  without  some  such  motive, 
they  would  not  deserve  the  strong  cen¬ 


sure  conveyed  in  the  motion  of  Mr 
Brougham. 

Mr  Will>erforce  defended  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  Mr  Smith,  whom  he  said  he  must 
ever  regard  as  a  martyr  to  the  faithful 
discharge  of  his  duties  os  a  Christian' 
teacher.  ' 

Mr  Canning  professed  not  to  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  versed  in  the  Dutch  Colonial  Law 
to  know  how  far  it  might  justify  the  sen¬ 
tence  passed  on  Mr  Smith,  but  he  thought 
the  conduct  of  that  individual,  if  not  high¬ 
ly  criminal,  yet  certainly  hlameable,  in 
not  revealing  to  the  Local  Authorities  all 
he  knew  of  the  intentions  of  the  slaves. 
He  disclaimed, on  the  part  of  Government, 
all  indifference  towards  the  interests  of 
religion,  and  gave  full  credit  to  Mr 
Brougham  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  brought  the  subject  before  the  House; 
though  he  thought  the  censure  which  was 
called  for  by  Mr  Brougham’s  motion 
not  justified  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
case. 

Mr  Denman  followed  at  some  length. 

Mr.  Brougham  then  replied,  and  the 
house  divided,  when  there  appeared — For 
the  motion  147 — Against  it  193 — Ma¬ 
jority  against  the  motion  46. 
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t  was  some  time  be-  gow,  for  a  conspiracy  against  Mr  Peter 
river  could  be  used  Hutchinson,  manufacturer,  “  to  root  him 
ose.  The  village  of  out  of  the  trade”  by  a  system  of  intiml. 
miles  from  Leeds.  dation.  They  were  found  Guilty^  and 
r. — The  Magistrates  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  3o  days, 

for  time  immemo-  Mr  Hutchinson,  when  sentence  was  pro. 
ermen  of  Newhaven  nounced,  begged  that  the  culprits  might 
Its  belonging  to  the  be  discharged  without  punishment,  and 
estriction,  however,  his  agent,  after  the  court  had  broke  up, 
in  the  Edinburgh  repeated  to  them  and  their  agent  his  de. 

iriod  of  the  season  sire  to  pass  from  the  execution  of  the 

ed  to  charge  more  warrant.  The  answer  returned  was, 

id  at  another  period  “  that  they  had  no  objection  to  be  dis- 

ent  season,  the  Ma-  charged,  provided  Mr  Hutchinson  would 

leir  oyster-banks  to  admit  that  they  were  innocent,  and  that 

at  a  rent  of  £.50,  the  association  to  w'hich  they  belonged 

ition,  that  the  oys-  had  done  nothing  unlaw'ful.”  As  .Mr 

n  shall  be  exposed  to  Hutchinson,  how'ever,  was  not  pre|)ared 

of  Edinburgh  and  to  make  these  concessions,  the  men  were 

I  at  liberty  to  take  sent  to  jail. 

laybring  in  the  mar-  Associate  Synod  and  Mr  Fletcher.^ 
loubt  that  the  new  The  United  Associate  Synod  of  Seci*. 
letit  the  hshermen.  ders  from  the  Church  of  S<x>tland  assem- 
rk men  began  to  take  bled  in  Edinburgh,  on  Tuesday,  and, 

^ing  Charles  II.  in  next  day,  took  up  an  appeal  from  the 

re,  Edinburgh,  pre-  Rev.  Alexander  Fletcher,  Minister  of  the 

ig  a  thorough  repair,  Albion  Chapel,  Loiulon,  from  a  decision 

ind  weather  for  up-  of  the  Associate  Presbytery  of  London, 

ed  and  sixty  years,  refusing  to  put  into  distinct  propositions 

j  w’hom,  or  at  w’hose  the  charges  which  they  had  substantially 

?d.  It  w’as  not  till  adopted  against  him :  and  also  a  refer- 

lat  every  thing  w’as  ence  of  the  whole  cause  by  the  Presby- 

e  the  statue  from  the  tery,  in  respect  to  the  fama  against  Mr 

done  w’ith  every  pos-  Fletcher,  that  he  had  violated  a  promise 

an  hour  the  ponder-  of  marriage,  w’hich  he  bad  plighted  to  the 

and  man,  supix)sed  daughter  of  a  highly-respectable  member 

ns,  hung  sus|iended  of  the  Secession  Church  ;  and  also  a  com- 

the  tackle  not  w’ork-  plaint  to  the  Presbytery,  'against  Mr 

ing  at  length  going  Fletcher,  by  several  of  his  elders,  that 

laid  on  two  bags  of  he  had  dispensed  the  Lord's  Supper  in 

f  strong  sloping  tim-  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  Session.  A 

ed  dow  n  to  a  bed  of  long  discussion  ensued,  at  the  close  of 

closure  prepared  for  which  the  Synod  came  to  the  following 

i  the  statue  w’as  with-  decision  “  Find  it  proved  by  Mr  Flet- 

js  of  reaching  its  re-  cher’s  letter,  and  by  his  confession,  par* 

the  slips,  the  ring  in  ticularly  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 

mgh  which  the  guy  that  he  has  been  guilty  of  the  breach  of 

ave  way,  and  caused  promise  of  marriage,  aggravated  by  the 

but  no  accident  oc-  duplicity  of  his  conduct,  and  by  asscr- 

wd  attended,  among  tions  of  innocence,  w’hich,  in  direct  op- 

lad  his  pocket  picked  position  to  his  confession,  he  has  fre¬ 

quently  repeated,  and  by  the  calumnious 
of  Glasgow. — Since  charges  he  has  preferred  against  the  fa* 

:  combination  laws,  mily  of  w'hich  the  lady  is  a  member,  and 

and  other  workmen  against  others  who  took  a  most  friendly 

5  formed  themselves  interest  in  this  business :  and  that  in  dis- 
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which  all  very  young,  |xirt  of  a  gang  of  thieves' 
pleaded  guilty  of  various  acts  of  house¬ 
breaking.  Doyle  was  sentenced  to  seven 
years  iKinishinent,  and  the  two  Galbraiths 
to  eighteen  months  imprisonment  in 
Dumfries  Jail.  Patrick  Jose  pleaded 
guilty  to  housebreaking,  and  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  seven  years  trans|K)rtation. 
Win.  Richardson  was  accused  of  assault¬ 
ing  Thos.  Morrison.  It  apiieared  Richard¬ 
son  threw  a  stone  at  a  dog.  Morrison 
cliallenged  him  for  it,  on  which  Richard¬ 
son  knocked  him  down  and  kicked  him. 
'I’he  lad  was  soon  after  taken  to  the  In¬ 
firmary,  where  he  died.  It  apjK'ared, 
however,  that  he  died  of  Typhus  fever, 
and  had  been  complaining  before  the  as¬ 
sault.  The  Depute  Advocate,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  departed  from  the  principal  charge, 
and  the  panel  was  found  guilty  of  the  as¬ 
sault,  and  sentenced  to  be  fined  in  X.iO, 
and  find  security  to  keep  the  peace  for 
three  years,  under  a  j)enalty  of  £.200. 

Ayr, — The  Court  oi)ened  here  on  Mon¬ 
day  the  13th.  John  Johnston,  accused 
of  the  murder  of  Mr  Dow,  was  outlawed. 
John  Watson  pleaded  guilty  of  house¬ 
breaking  and  theft,  and  was  sentenced 
to  fourteen  years  trans|)ortation.  In  pass¬ 
ing  sentence  on  the  prisoner,  Lord  Mca- 
dowbank  siiid,  if  he  had  been  led  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  transportation  was  a  gentle 
punishment,  he  was  grossly  mistaken- 
It  was  now  in  the  power  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  not  only  to  increase  or  diminish 
the  severity  of  it,  according  to  the  me¬ 
rits  or  demerits  of  the  offender,  but  they 
might  send  him  to  other  quarters  than 
that  to  which  criminals  had  for  some 
time  been  transported  from  this  country, 
where  the  labour  is  exceedingly  severe, 
and  where  it  is  only  performed  by  persons 
in  a  state  of  slavery  ;  or,  if  they  chuse, 
they  might  detain  him  at  hard  labour 
in  this  country.  Catherine  Linton,  con¬ 
victed  of  abstracting  £.281188.  from  a 
seaman,  and  Janet  Frew’,  convicted  of 
abstracting  £.47  from  another  person, 
were  sentenced  to  seven  years  transpor¬ 
tation.  May  M‘Luhain,  M‘Kean,  or  M‘- 
Quon,  was  convicted  of  stealing  a  silver 
watch,  and  sentenced  to  six  months  im¬ 
prisonment.  On  Tuesday  ■  . Lundie 

was  placed  at  the  bar,  charged  w'ith 
committing  the  crimes  of  nq^e  and  incest 
on  the  body  of  his  own  daughter,  a  girl 
of  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  Jury  ha¬ 
ving  been  impannelled,  the  Court  was 
cleared.  Two  witnesses  were  examined ; 
one  of  whom  said,  the  facU  to  which 
she  spoke  took  place  winter  was  a  year. 
The  crimes  charged  being  libelled  as 
committed  last  winter,  the  Crown  Coun¬ 
sel  gave  up  the  case,  and  the  Jury  rc« 
turAed  a  verdict— Proven, 


ijioiit  with  respect  to  the  censure 
.sIiuuUl  he  inllicted,  and  after  long  rea- 
Miiiin.e,  agreed,  “  that,  for  the  offences 
ot  nhich  he  had  been  found  guilty,  he 
sliall  lie  sus| leaded  from  the  exercise  of 
Ills  otliee,  and  from  church-fellowship, 
untirnext  meeting  of  Synod  ;  and  that  he 
sliall  lie  summoned  to  attend  said  meet¬ 
ing,  in  order  that  he  may  be  rebuked  at 
the  liar  of  this  Court,  and  that  he  may 
Ite  farther  dealt  w’ith  as  they  shall  see 
cause,  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
Cliurth  :  and  the  Synod  hereby  susjiends 
Mr  Fletcher,  and  ap|X)ints  accordingly, 
with  certilication.”  It  apjjears,  that  when 
this  sentence  was  intimated  to  Mr  Flet¬ 
cher,  those  friends  of  his  who  arc  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  Albion  Chapel,  encouraged 
him  to  resist  the  decree  of  the  Synod  ; 
and  on  Sunday  the  25th,  when  a  depu¬ 
tation,  from  that  body  demanded  jxisses- 
^iun  of  the  pulpit,  it  was  refused,  and 
Mr  Fletcher  performed  the  service  as 
usual.  On  the  Wednesday  following,  a 
l»ul)lic  mucting  of  the  members  of  the 
Albion  Chapel  took  place,  when  resolu¬ 
tions,  censuring  the  conduct  of  the  Synod 
Court,  and  expressive  of  u  determination 
to  su|)|)ort  Air  F.  were  carried  unani¬ 
mously.  Next  Sunday,  Mr  Fletcher  in¬ 
timated  to  his  congregation,  that  he  had 
lieen  advised  by  some  friends  in  Edin- 
liurgh,  who  dissented  from  the  Synod’s 
opinion,  to  jictition  that  body  to  review 
their  sentence.  This  advice,  he  said,  he 
iuiended  to  follow',  and  if  at  their  next 
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APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c 


I.  ECCLESTASTICAL. 

Sc|)t.  2.  Mr  George  Smith  ordained  Assistant 
and  SuecesAor  to  his  father,  the  Rev.  Jos.  Smith, 
Minister  of  the  Parish  of  Birsie. 

i.  'I'he  Kcv.  Thomas  Nelson  presented  by  the 
King  to  the  Church  and  Parish  of  Little  Dunkeld. 

7.  TT^e  Rev.  Mr  Hart  of  Paisley  was  unani* 
mously  elected  Minister  of  the  Old  Relief  ChapeL 
Shinrow,  Aberdeen. 

1  u  On  the  presentation  of  his  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Portland,  Mr  George  Smith  was  ordained 
Minister  of  the  second  charge  of  the  Low  Church 
Parish,  Kilmarnock. 

—  The  Rev.  Thomas  Grierson  ordained  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Kirkbean. 

23.  The  Rev.  Mr  Hoyes  inducted  Minister  of 
the  Town  and  Parish  of  Forres. 

—  The  Rev.  Alexander  Stewart,  late  Minister 
of  the  Chapel  of  Ease  in  Rothsay,  Emitted  to  the 
|iastural  cliargc  of  the  Parish  of  Cromarty. 

II.  MILITARY. 

Brevet.  M^r  M'Donald,  91  F.  and  late  Port. 
Serv.  LicuU-Col.  in  tlie  Army 

4  Sent  1817. 

C4^  Bentley  (Staff  CapL  at  (?natham) 
Mi^oi' >>1 Army  4  June  1814. 
12  Dr.  Lieut.  Pallisar,  Ciu>t  by  ptirch.  vice 
Craufurd,  Cape  Corps  12  Aug.  1824. 
Ensign  England,  from  77  F.  Lieut,  do. 
15  Troop  Sen.  Major  Chettle,  Quart.  Mast. 

sice  Jenkins,  h.  p.  9  Sept. 

1  F.  LicuL  Camnb^,  from  h.  p.  58  F.  Lieut. 

vice  Smith,  canoelled  do. 

5  Ensign  Hill,  Lieut  vice  M'Kenzie,  dead 

8  June 

J.  W.  King,  Ensign  12  Aug. 

15  Elnsign  Tnorold,  from  .38  F.  Ensign 

vice  MaunscII,  h.  p.  G3  F.  rec.  dift 

9  .Sept 

17  Lieut  Pee\'or,  Capt  vice  Rotton,  dead 

2  da 

Ensign  Doscawen,  Lieut  da 

St.  G.  L.  Lister,  Ensign  da 

18  T.C.  Graves,  Ensign  vice  Young,  20  F. 

12  Aug. 

19  Ensign  and  Adj.  Tydd,  rank  of  Lieut 

2  Sept 

SO  Ensign  Young,  from  18  F.  Lieut  vice 

Church,  deati  12  Aug. 

26  Ensign  Babington,  Lieut  vice  Roberts, 

dead  da 

R.  J.  EL  Rich,  Ensign  da 

38  Ensign  L'.iwth,  from  48  F.  JEnsign  vice 

Thorold,  1.5  F.  9  .Sept 

39  Bt  Lieut  Cot  Lindesay,  Lieut  CoL  oy 

(Hirrh.  vice  CoL  Sturt,  ret  12  Aug. 
Bt  M^or  Maepherson,  Major  da 

lAeut  Caldioott  Capt.  da 

Ensign  l.eckie,  Lieut  da 

G.  t'.  B«>rough,  Eutsign  da 

4J  Elnsign  Raynes,  from  2  Vet  Bn.  Ensign 

vice  I'la^,  h.  p.  81  F.  2  Se|)t 
18  Ward,  from  h.  p.  83  F.  da  pay* 


SpUler,  ret.  f  Sept 

Geot  Cadet  Cotton,  Ihan  R.  MU.  CoL 
Ensign  do. 

Ensign  Connor,  Lkut  vioo  Coatea, 

dead  19  Aug. 

Ensign  Seymour,  Ehsign  da 

Ca|U.  Brownlow,  Mi^^  by  p«irch.  vice 
LieuC  CoL  Pita  Gerald,  reC  96  da 
I^t.  Markham.  Capt  da 

Caiit  Uwd  E.  Hay,  from  Staffin  Ionian 
vne  Ebhart,  StalTCi^ 

Ensign  Frith,  Lieut  26  do 


■msaamm^mammBsgg,,A 


1  . 


jDuIl.butfair 
and  warm.  , 
jF()ren.warm. 
irain  night. 
Dull,  warm, 
rain  night. 
Fair,  with 
sunshine. 
Rain  morn, 
day  fair. 


Thu.<te  light* 
aftem.  tain,  ij 
Mom.h.rain. 
day  showery.* 
Cold,  with  i 
rain.  I 

Dull,  but  I 
fair.  I 

F'air,  with  ' 
sunshine.  ' 
Day  fair,  | 
|h.  rain  night 
jFair,  with 
sunshine. 
Dull,  with 
sh.  rain. 

Shry  most 
of day. 

Dull,  with  ' 
showers. 


1824. 


Baro. 


Attach. 

Ther. 


Attach. 

Thor. 


Ther. 


1824. 


Winit  Weather. 


'■‘kR; 


Hegixter.^Mcteorological  Tuldc* 


AfETEOROLOGICAL  TABLE, 


Kept  at  Edinburgh.^  in  the  Observatory^  Caltonhill.  . 


Senticlr-'^^^ 

A.6() 

!m.49 

^‘\iA.59 

A.eo 

S0{M.J0 


(  M.48  29.89!  M.ei\ 
\  A.  60  .899;  A.  60/ 


.899;  A.  60  /  ‘ 
•96.‘);M.62\  , 
.9821  A.  6.3/  “ 
.77.3*M.63^  , 
.7141  A.  61  /  ‘ 
.710  , 

.838  *>9  /  ' 

.fi32  M.49\  , 
.691  A.  52  /  • 
.72.)  M.54| 
.90!  .\.5.->/i' 


«K)/  M.49  30.116  M.56^ 
A..W  .19!.\.57/ 
9,/|M.46J  29.975  M..36\ 
“\!a..33  .99'»A.5o/ 

9,/1M.45  .922  M.54^ 

^*\iA.50  .9761  A.  54/ 

9-fM.35  .684!M.5o^ 

.684!a.52/ 
M.32  .760;M.50| 

A.43  .4!0  A.5o/ 

9-/  M..30  .272!m.44\ 

^\A.40  .279;  a.  4.3/ 

90/  M.28  .458iM42\ 

‘®\A.34  ..‘»35a.44/ 

9of  M.29  .475  M.42\ 

A.59  .315  A.  43/ 

M.33  .192M.4P\ 

A. 51  28.999  A.52/ 


Fair,  with 
sunshine. 

F  air,  snn>.h. 
very  warm. 
Day  dull 
rain  night. 
Foren.  dull, 
laft-  sunsh. 
pull,  with 
showers, 
i  Mom.h.Taiti  i 
l<lay  showery. I 
jFair,  with  ’  ) 
•sunshine. 
Dull,  but 
fair. 

•  Dull,  fair,  : 
foggy  cvea 
Forcn.h.ahrs! 
h.iil,  cold.  I 
Mom.  fiosU  j 
rain  night.  I 
I  Mom.  frost,] 
iSnowon  lulls.| 
Mom.  frost, ! 
day  cold,  i 
Mom. frost,  j 
dayrfmweiy.j 
Rain  aOchu ' 
and  night,  j 


Average  of  rain  1.666  inches. 


N.B. — I’he  Oliservallon*  are  made  twice  evciy  day,  at  nine  o’clock  forenoon  and  four  o’clock  aflrr- 

noon _ 'I'he  second  Observation,  in  the  afmruoon,  in  the  first  column,  is  taken  by  the  Register 

Thermometer. 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT. 


From  the  middle  of  September  till  the  end  of  that  month  there  was  little  inter¬ 
ruption  to  harvest  operations,  and  a  great  breadth  was  cut  down  and  secured,  in  good 
condition,  by  the  30th.  On  the  evening  of  that  day  a  heavy  rain  fell,  which  was 
followed  by  still  heavier  raiii  on  the  1st  of  the  present  month.  Loud  winds,  on  the 
2d  and  3d,  was  hurtful  to  standing  oats,  and  much  of  the  best  grains  were  beat  out, 
l)ut  a  considerable  quantity  was  carted  to  the  barn-yard  on  the  3d  and  forenoon  of 
the  4th.  On  the  aRernoon  of  that  day  a  shower  fell ;  the  5th  was  misty  and  warm. 
The  temperature  continued  high,  with  almost  incessant  warm  rain,  till  the  9th.  Loud 
winds  prevailed  on  the  10th,  11th,  and,  on  the  12th,  snow  showers  were  frequent,  the 
tcmjierature  approaching  to  frost  at  night,  and  very  low  throughout  the  day.  This 
morning,  the  wind,  which  had  been  for  some  time  easterly,  shifted  to  the  north-west ; 
a  shower  of  snow  fell  in  the  morning,  and  it  has  continued  warm  ever  since.  The 
quantity  of  grain  still  exposed  in  the  northern  districts  will  account  for  being  w 
minute  in  the  above  statement  of  the  weather.  In  the  early  districts,  the  ground, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  is  clear,  and  some  potatoes  are  got  up.  In  the  higher 
districts,  the  greater  part  is  cut,  but  much  remains  in  the  stock,  and  some  has 
sprouted.  By  recent  accounts  from  the  remote  Highlands,  a  great  part  of  the  crop 
is  still  standing,  and  much  has  been  whitened  by  frost.  The  crop,*  as  far  as  it  has 
liecn  secured,  is  abundant.  Oats  were  universally  thin ;  where  they  have  been  thiwhcd 
out,  the  return  is  far  beyond  expectation  ;  but  the  return  at  the  meal-mill  is  various 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  on  which  they  grew.  Fallow  wheat  was,  for  the 
most  |)art,  sown  by  the  end  of  September,  and  the  braird  is  regular.  Much  dover- 
Icy,  Ix^n-stuhble,  and  potatoe.ground,  still  remains  to  be  sown  W'lth  wheat.  Tumii® 
have  improved  by  the  late  rains,  but  still  the  return  is  light. 

Notwithstanding  the  importation  of  foreign  oats,  the  price  has  not  yet  fallen  roue  ) 
and  wheat  and  barley  rise  in  price. 

Good  new  wheat  brings  fnMn  26s.  to  286. ;  good  barley  nearly  the  same. 
from  168.  to  19s.-  Cattle  are  in  request,  and  prices  are  improved. 

Pcrihshircy  12fA  October  1824. 


Reffhler.-^Cour^e  of  Exchange,  Sjc,’'^Bankrup(s,  509 

Course  of  Exchnnge,  Lomloiu  Oct.  1 2.— Amsterdam,  12:3.  Ditto  at  sight, 
12  :  0.  Hottcrdam,  12  :  4.  Antwerp,  12  :  4.  Hamburgh,  37  :  2.  Altona,  37  :  3. 
Paris,  3  days  sight,  25  :  30.  Bourdeaiix,  25  :  60.  Fran ktbrt-on-thc- Maine,  1534. 
Madrid,  364*  Cadiz,  354*  Gibraltar,  31.  Leghorn,  474*  Genoa,  44|.  Lisbon,  504. 
()l»orlo,  50^.  Uio  Janeiro,  47.  Dublin,  94— Cork,  94  1?'  cent. 

Prices  of  liuUion^  I)**  oz _ Foreign  Gold  in  bars,  £.3iil7ii6.— New  Doubloons, 

X.3iil5..0. — New  Dollars,  £.4til04» 

Premiums  of  Insurance  at  LloijiVs. — Guernsey  or  Jersey,  10s.  6d — Cork  or  Dub¬ 
lin,  10s.  6d.  a  12s.  6d. — Belfast,  10s.  6d.  a  12s.  6d — Ilambro*,  7s.  6d.  a  10s.  6d — 
Madeira,  20s Jamaica,  30s. — Home  40s.  a  50s. — Greenland,  out  and  home,  00  00 


Weekly  Prices  of  the  Public  Funds^from  Septeniber  22,  to  October  13,  1824. 


Sept.  22. 

Sept  28. 

Oct.  6. 

Oct  13. 

Rank  Stock . 

— 

2354 

3  V'  cent,  reduced . 

3  cent,  consols . 

94| 

954 

951 

955 

34  cent,  do . 

— 

— 

— - 

102^ 

4  ^  cent,  do . - . 

Ditto  New  do . 

1063 

106| 

1063 

1073 

India  Stork . . . . 

_ 

- Bonds . 

85 

85 

87 

94 

Exchequer  bilks, . 

44 

43 

47 

50 

(’onsols  for  account . 

French  5  ^  cents. . 

95| 

100  f.— c. 

95i 

955 

101fr.50c. 

96\ 

103fr,25c. 

Alphabetical  List  of  English  Bankrupts,  announced  between  the  20th 
of  Aug.  and  the  20th  of  Sept.  1824:  extracted  from  the  London  Gazette, 

Anderson,  A.  Lloyd’s  Coffee-house,  master-mari- 
niT. 

Barlow,  R.  Clarcmont-plaoc,  New-road,  bill-bro¬ 
ker. 

Bartlett,  A.  and  R.  Bristol,  shii>-bui)dcrs. 

(\trtcr,  J.  Downinc-street,  victualler. 

(  ato,  W.  W.  Little,  and  W.  Irving,  Newcastle- 
u|X)n-Tyne,  drapers. 

nnn«»nl)e.  J.  jun.  Little  Queen-street,  bookseller. 

KlliMm,  J.  Keighley,  Yorkshire,  cotton-spinner, 
l-ostcr,  J.  AlK’hurcn-lane,  merchant. 

Grist,  .1.  Midhurst,  Sussex,  bricklayer. 

Il.'irvey,  H.  S.  Oxford-street,  hosier. 

IlatfiHd,  W.  and  J.  Morton.  Sheffield,  cutlers, 
iiaziird,  D.  Hackney,  merchant. 

Helm,  Cf.  Worcester,  linen-draper. 

Hewett,  J.  Mitcherm,  butcher. 

J  first,  (;.  Manchester,  clothier. 

Hopkins,  (L  and  J.  SL  Philip  and  Jacob,  Glou- 
eestet^ire,  timber- merchants. 

Huml)le,  S.  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  stationer, 
jlyde,  N.  Naisau-street,  Soho,  jeweller. 

J-  Wyfold,  Court-farm,  Henley-upon* 

1  names,  farmer. 

•Jackson,  E.  Uley,  Gloucestershire,  clothier. 

Jackson,  J.  Gerrard-street,  Soho,  picture-tlealer. 

•Johnson,  IL  Burslem,  earthenware  manufacturer* 

Jarvia,  W.  G.  Penton-plaoe^  Newington  Butts, 
coal  merchant. 

Jones,  R.  Westbury  I-«igh,  Wilts,  clothier. 

Jones,  W.  Ratcliff  Highway,  grocer. 
i.ees,  J.  Matbank,  Lancashire,  cotton-spinner. 

I^w,  T.  C.  and  C.  Bevan,  High  H<dbom,  linen- 

I.idda^^*W.  Charlotte- row,  Bermondsey, ^ooal- 
tnerchant. 

M  corn-ilealer. 

J,  Jubilee-place,  CommcrciaFroad 
victualler.  » 


Manley,  D.  Southampton -row,  Russcl-squarc, 
wine-merchant. 

Mardall,  W.  Water-lane,  Tower-street,  brandy- 
merchant. 

Marsh,  W.  and  Co.,  Bemer’s-street,  bankers. 

Mayell,  W.  Exeter,  jeweller. 

Morris,  J.  jun.  Stingo-lane,  St  Mary-le-bonnc, 
stage-master. 

Nicholls,  R.  Ruthen,  Denbighshire,  druggist. 

Parker,  W,  Oxford-street,  ironmonger. 

Peck,  J.  Andover,  linen-draper. 

Peel,  J.  RiKhdale,  shoe-dealer. 

Perks,  J.  Monkton  Combe,  Somersetshire,  brewer, 

Pennan,  A.  Batson-street,  Limchousc,  master- 
mariner. 

Poor,  J.  Wapning,  Bristol,  victualler. 

Richardson,  J.  Manchester,  cooper. 

Rickards,  J.  Dursley,  Gloucestershire,  cloth-ma- 
nufai'turer. 

Roughtou,  L.  Noblo-street,  Fostor-Iane,  wholesale 
druggist 

Sawyer,  J.  Lincoln’s-Inn-Fiekls,  wine-merchant 

Scrivener,  H.  H.  Scrivener,  jun.  and  J.  Wilson, 
Kentish-buildings,  .Southwark,  hop-factors. 

Simmons,  A.  Strand,  tailor. 

Smith,  J.  R.  North  Audley-street,  upholsterer. 

Smith,  T.  Derby,  nail-manufacturer. 

Stott  S^^and  J.  Road-lane,  Spotland,  Lancashire, 
woollen  manufacturers. 

Tiqmenden,  T.  Cumberland-street  Middlasnt- 
nospital,  victualler. 

Walthew,  J.  Liverpool,  linen-draper. 

Want  G.  S.  Skinner-street  cabinet-maker. 

Wilkins,  S.  Holborn  hill,  stationer. 

Wooding,  M.  Ducket-street,  .«^tepaey.  baker. 

Woollett,  J.  Queen VI lead  Inn,  Southwark,  ta- 
vem-kec|M!T. 

Wren.  J.  Great  TitchfieU-street  Portland-place, 
carpenter. 


0 


;regor,  Eik}.  Utc  Lieutenant  in  tne  tscn 
liary  cavidry,  eldest  son  of  CoL  J.  A.  P. 


30.  At  the  manse  of  CmiUi 


royal  na^-,  a  son  and  heir. 

*•  At  Kdinburi^h,  the  Lady  of  Stair  Stewart, 
of  Physfdll  and  Cjkuserlin,  a  son  and  heir. 

A  At  I.even  Ranh,  Mr*  Balfour,  a  son. 

*  At  I>un,  the  Laiiy  Anne  Baird,  a  daughter. 

C.  At  Dumhamie  House,  Mrs  Craigie,  cm  Dum* 
boraic,  a  son. 

9^t  the  Dowager  Viscountess  Duncan’s,  Edin- 
buim,  the  Hon.  Mrs  Ihindas,  a  son. 

1 1.  At  Stobo  Castle,  the  Lady  of  Sir  James 
Montoomery  of  Stanhope,  Bart.,  a  son. 

—  Mrs  John  Brougham,  Edinburgh,  a  daugh¬ 
ter. 

11  At  Dundee,  the  Lady  of  Dr  John  Maxwell, 
a  son. 

—  The  CounteM  of  Minto,  a  daughter. 

-  the  Lady  of  M^jor  Menzics, 

IJd  Koval  Highlanders,  a  son. 

—  At  (Vcaoent.  Perth,  Mrs  George  Setoo,  a 
daughter. 

1*  ^  Cooper,  a  son. 

la.  At  Ruchill,  near  Glasgow,  Uie  Lady  of  Ma- 
o  dragoon  guards,  a  son. 

dai^h^ ^^®tiomic,  Mrs  HerioC  of  Rainomie,  a 


the  Ilev.  David  Brown.  ,  , .  „ 

—  At  Heatherwick  House,  East  Lolhian»  Sa¬ 
muel  Anderson,  Esq.  wine-merchMt,  to  Aii^ 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  James  Milne*,‘E*q.  ana 
niece  to  Lieutenant-General  Hardyman. 

31.  At  Dolls,  Stirlingshire,  WilUam  Haig,  Eaq* 
Bonning^,  to  Eliaab^,  youiigest  daughter  oi 

John  Philp,  Esq.  „  _ 

1.  At  St  GeoTge*s,  Hanover  Sgw,  Lon- 
don,  Lieut-Cokmel  Allen,  of  the  late  Md  iane^ 
to  Mias  Mitchell,  eWeat  daughter  of  thejate  tn- 
lonel  Campbell  MiteheU,  niece  to  Lady  Fleteher, 
of  Aahley  Park,  and  Lady  Leith. 

1  At JamesTs  Church,  Piccatflly^If^' 
Lord  Elliot,  only  son  of  the  Earl  of  St.  OerauuM, 
to  tha  Right  Hon.  Lady  Jemima  Comwallis,  tniro 
flaughter  of  the  late  Marquis  CornwiHtt.^^ 

—  At  Ronnington,  John  Adair, 

Wlgtonahire,  to  Cliriatiiia,  eWeM  daughter  of  me 
late  John  Haig,  Eaq.  .  „  u.«tv 

—  At  the  manse  of  Daviot,  the  Rt^* 

Simaon,  minister  of  Chapel  of  Garioch,  to  MOTi 
second  daiuhter  of  the  Rev.  Robert  ShcpoaM» 
minister  orDaviot.  .  .  n 

5.  At  Kirkmichad,  James  Crawford,  B«l- 
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sequestrations. 

Ruchanan,  John,  miller  at  Gienraill 
Combe,  Gwrge,  tenant  at  Redheughs 
f'lfe,  John,  cotton-«pinner  in  Johnston 
L'inlayson,  Robert  &  Alexander,  merchants  and 
flsh-eurers  in  Lybster 
Gilmnur,  William,  8pirit<lealer  in  Paisley 
Hodge,  Wm.  flesher  and  cattle-dealer  in  Glasgow. 
11000)11180,  Robert,  lately  miller  and  ooal-iner- 
chant  at  Purt-Allan,  Perthshi<« 

M 'Gregor,  John  Murray,  merchant  in  Leith 
M'Kobie,  James,  mason  and  builder  in  Pauley 
MurdtKdi,  Patrick,  merchant  in  Hamilton 
Orr,  Andrew,  bookseller  in  Cupar,  Fife. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Brown,  James,  shin  buider  in  Perth ;  by  P.  West, 
acivuntaut  in  Edinburgh 


DIVIDENDS. 

Cowan,  R.dt  Sons,  grain-merchants  in  Glasgow  • 
by  Allan  Fullarton,  agent  there  ^  ’ 

Douglas,  William,  mer^ant  in  Glaimw;  bvJ* 
Walker,  merchant  there  ^  ’ 

Hamilton,  John,  dt  Co.  Greenock,  and  Willum 
Hamilton  dc  Co.  Liverpool;  by  C.  CainDbcil 
87,  Great  King-Street,  Edinburgh  ^  ’ 

M'Ewan,  James,  roiie-maker  in  l*erth ;  by  Law 
rence  Robertson,  banker  there 
Robertson,  John,  (deceased)  mason  and  wright  in 
Glasgow 

Shannon,  Stewart  dc  Co.  Greenock,  and  Shannon, 
Livingston  &  Co.  Newfoundland ;  by  J.  Dun¬ 
lop,  writer  in  Greenock 

Williams,  dr  Hughes,' canal-contractors;  by  the 
trust^  34,  SU  Andrew’s-Street,  Edinburgh. 


BIRTHS. 

JR?1.  April  7.  At  the  Retreat,  near  Aurincabad, 
tfic  I.ady  of  D.  S.  Voting,  Esq.  Madras  Medical 
Kstahlishincnt,  and  Surgeon  to  his  Highness  the 
N  iaaiu’s  cavalry  hrigactc,  a  daughter. 

July  ‘JH.  At  t'onoordia,  Tol^o,  the  Lady  of 
Dr  Kcnnctly,  a  daughter. 

Aug.  3.  At  Horence,  the  Lady  of  John  Crau- 
furd,  Kmj.  of  Auchenames,  a  son. 

^  At  llulkhain,  Norfolk,  Lady  Anne  Coke,  a 
son. 

At  Beaufort  Castle,  the  Hon.  Mrs  Fraser, 
of  Lm  at,  a  daughter. 

^3.  At  Park  House,  Mrs  Gordon  of  Park,  a 
daughter. 

"it.  At  Eildon  Hall,  the  Lady  of  the  Hon.  J.  E. 
Elliot,  a  son. 

—  At  No.  1,  Fettes  Row,  the  Lady  of  Captain 
PfsuiHin.  R.  N.  of  twin  stms. 

W.  At  Dean  House,  near  LMinburgh,  the  I.ady 
of  Crtiicral  Sir  Thos.  Bradford,  K.r.&  adaugtiter. 

30.  In  (.hicen-Street,  Edinbuigh,  the  Li^y  of 
John  Ari'hibald  ( 'ampliell,  l<>q.  a  daughter. 

—  Atlfd,  Heriot  How,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Mor- 
son,  a  daughter. 

31.  At  Pittencriefr,  Mrs  Hunt  of  PittencrieflT,  a 
daughter. 

—  At  Invcrmoruton,  the  Latly  of  James  Mur¬ 
ray  Cirant,  Esq.  of  Glcnmoriston  and  Moy,  a 
daughter. 

—  In  Connaught  Place,  Ixindon,  the  Lady  of 
W  alter  S.  Davidson,  of  inchmark).  Esq.  a  daugh¬ 
ter. 


Sept  20.  At  Frankland,  Mrs  Murray,  a  son. 

•—  At  Sandyford,  Mrs  Wm.  Murray,  of  her  fifth 
daughter  ana  fifteenth  child. 

2.1.  Mrs  Patrick  Robertson,  a  daughter. 
Lately-  At  her  residemoe,  at  Tunoridge  Wells, 
the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Cochrane,  a  son. 


MARRIAGES. 

1823.  Nov.  5.  At  Montreal,  Roderick  Mathc- 
son.  Esq.  Paymaster  late  Glengarry  li^t  infantry, 
to  Miss  Mary  Fraser  Robertson,  dau^ter  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Robertson,  of  Inverness. 

1824.  Aug.  17-  At  Glasgow,  Thomas  Paul  Mao- 


Katherine  Livingstone,  eldest  daughter  of  Wllliani 
Livingstone,  Esq.  _ 

18.  At  Parkheati,  near  Perth,  Mr  Wm.  Bruce, 
merchant,  I^iiiburgh,  to  Agnes,  daughter  of  Ro¬ 
bert  Morison,  Elsq. 

20.  At  Dublin,  Anthony  P.  Marshall,  Esa.  a 
Edinburgh,  to  Frances,  fourth  daughter  of  the 
late  Smollet  llolden,  Esq.  of  Dublin. 

27.  At  Merton  Hall,  Wigtonshire,  Jani«  Hal¬ 
dane  Tait,  Eaq.  Captain  royal  navy,  to  Mi*  Ma- 
ri(Mi  Yule,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  B«ja- 
min  V'ule,  Esq.  of  Wheatfield,  near  Edinburgh. 

—  At  Traprain,  Jamea  Murray,  Eaq.  to 
daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  George  Goldie,  Atnei- 

stonefor^  _  , 

Mr  Robert  .Stn- 
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1  Si  1.]  Jiegisicr, — Mat 

to  \nn  U  hitcfi>rii,  eUlcst  daughter  of  David  Keu- 

ucNiy.M.ofKirkmichacI. 

.stVt.G.  At  Symington  L<Hlge,  Alex.  >Aardrop, 
Ks«i.  of  Madras  to  Jessie,  tliird  daughter  of  the 
liu*  Uoberl  Hum,  Ksij.  arehiteet,  l<:tiinburgh. 

_  At  Clasgow,  Daniel  Kmile  1‘atriee  llenncssy, 
Kxi.  eldest  son  of  Patrioc  Hennessy,  Kstj.  banker, 
Hrussels,  to  t’atherine,  only  daughter  of  John 

hnox,  jun.  Ksq.  (Jlasgow. 

7.  At  t’owie,  Stirlingshire,  Mr  John  Forrester, 
tnereluuit,  Glasgow,  to  Margaret,  eldest  daughter 
of  James  Maenab,  Ksq.  distiller. 

11.  At  St.  Margaret’s  Church,  Westminster, 
John  Mitehell,  Esq.  M.  P.,  to  Eliza,  eldest  daugh* 
ter  of  John  Elliot,  Estp  of  Pimlico  Lodge. 

13.  At  Comely  Hank,  by  the  Very  Rev.  Princi¬ 
pal  Haird,  Mr  Robert  Kirkwood,  engraver,  to 
Itatliia,  youngest  daughter  of  Robert  Dunbar, 

E. m|.  Tax  <  niicc. 

1 1.  At  Edinburgh,  John  Gibson,  jun.  Esq.  W.  S. 
to  Charlotte  Ellen,  eldest  daughter  of  John  Gor« 
don,  Em].  Salisbury  Road. 

IS.  At  l.ondon,  laml  Ellenlxirough,  to  Jane 
Eli/alieth  Digby,  only  daughter  of  Rear-Admiral 
Digby  and  \  i:»countess  Anuoier. 

—  At  Dalton,  Dumfries-shire,  John  llannay, 

F. m|.  \V.  S.  to  Miss  Eliza  S.  Kennedy,  onlydaugn- 
Ut  of  the  late  J.  Kennetly,  Esip 

—  At  Ix.*ith,  Mr  John  Niven,  merchant,  to  Mrs 
Mary  Sixilding,  widow  of  Dr  Alex.  Si>alding,  Port 
M.tna,  \\  c'st  Indies. 

U'>.  At  .Statllml-Street,  Edinburgh,  Major-Gene¬ 
ral  Hamilton,  to  Mary  Aimusta,  youngest  daugh- 
U  r  of  the  late  Alexander  Rower,  Esq.  of  Kincal- 
drum. 

—  At  Holton  Percy,  in  Yorkshire,  by  his  Grace 
the  Arehbisliop  of  York,  George  Baillie,  junior, 
Es<j.  eldest  son  of  George  Uaillie,  Esrj.  of  Jfervis- 
wootle,  U)  Georgina,  youngest  daughter  of  Mr 
Arelukiicon  Markham. 

'Jl.  At  St.  Andrew’s,  Mr'John  Buchan,  writer,  St. 
Andrew’s,  Ui  Ann,  daughter  of  Mr  Alex.  Thom¬ 
son,  merchant  there. 

—  At  Glasg(|w,  Mr  Ebenezer  Bow,  merchant, 
(iLi'^ow,  Ui  Miss  Jane  Brown,  only  daughter  of 
the  late  Mr  William  Brown,  merchant  there. 

i7.  At  Emark,  Thos.  M.  Mufliit,  Es<|.  solicitor, 
Elinbiirgh,  to  MLss  Jessie  Finlay  Boyd,  daughter 
ol  the  laU;  Mr  James  Boyd,  of  Kingson’s  Kuowe, 
Lanark. 


ter  of  the  F!atl  and  C’ountess  of  Airly. 

—  At  Bilbo  Park,  {xurish  of  ixwic  Buehaii, 
James  Perry,  Esq.  surgeon,  in  tlie  year  of  his 
age. 

—  At  Milburn,  Miss  Jean  Welsh,  in  the  79tli 
year  of  her  age. 

—  At  Blairlogie,  .Stirlingshire,  Miss  Emilia  Hus¬ 
band  Baird,  daughter  of  the  Very  Rev.  Dr  G.  H, 
Baird,  Principal  of  the  University  of  Elinburgh. 

2L  At  Busby,  Mrs  Macfarlane,  relict  of  the  Tate 
Malcolm  Maetarlane,  Esq. 

—  At  the  house  of  his  son  in  the  Vale  of  Neath, 
aged  72,  the  Right  Hon.  Valentine  Lewis,  Earl  of 
Dunraven. 

—  At  Duntrune,  Mrs  Stirling  Graham. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Miss  Elizabeth  Dickson, 
North  St.  Antlrew’s  Street. 

At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Robert  Douglas,  late  of 
the  AdviKAle’s  Library,  aged  87  years.  He  was 
admitted  into  the  Advocate’s  Library  in  the  year 
1786,  which  situation  he  held  for  ^  yrare,  much 
to  his  own  credit  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
members  of  that  learned  body,  by  whom  he  was 
much  resiiected. 

—  At  Cadiz,  Mrs  Hamilton  of  Dalzcll,  Lanark¬ 
shire. 

25.  In  the  {larish  of  St.  Mary,  (’astlegate,  \'ork, 
Elizabeth  Kglin,  a  poor  widow,  in  the  lU2d  year 
of  her  age.  Her  mother  lived  Ui  be  10.1  years 
old,  and  her  grandmother  attained  the  still  greater 
age  of  101. 

—  At  Inverness,  Catharine,  eldest  daughter  of 
Colonel  M'Phcrson. 

26.  In  Argyle  S<iuare,  Edinburgh,  Janet,  the 
wife  of  William  Wallace,  Professor  of  Mathema¬ 
tics  in  the  University  of  Elinburgh. 

—  At  Bankhead,  South  yueeusferry.  Captain 
William  Gordon,  second  son  of  the  late  James 
Gordon,  Esq.  of  Kosieburn. 

27.  At  Ayr,  John  Aitken,  Esq.  late  bailie  of  the 
burgh  of  Ayr. 

—  In  his  yoth  year,  Mr  Nathaniel  Stevenson, 
merchant  in  Glasgow. 

—  At  .Seggie,  jiarish  of  Lcuchars,  at  tlic  advan¬ 
ced  age  of  99  years  and  four  munths,  Jean  Mavor, 
widow  of  David  Melville,  late  labourer,  Kincapic. 

29.  At  Elinburgh,  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter 


of  the  late  William  Cuinming,  Es(|.  t 
—  At  Elinburgh,  James  Butter,  E: 


—  At  St  John’s  Hill,  Edinburgh,  in  the  22(1 
year  of  his  age,  James  SuUierlaiuf  Bruce,  son  of 
the  late  Mr  William  Bruce,  lianker  in  Fklinburgh. 

—  At  Ann-Street,  St.  Bernard’s,  Fklinburgh,  Nlrs 
Jean  Sixdding,  eldest  daughter  of  Uie  late  Alex¬ 
ander  Spalding  Gordon,  Estj.  of  Holm  and  Shir- 

1.  Oft'  Cape  ('oast  Castle,  of  fever,  mers,  and  relict  of  James  Fraser,  Esq.  of  Gortt- 
-  ••  -  *  ......  ’  .. 

30.  At  Gowally,  Pcrth.shirc,  Agnes,  seixind 
daughter,  and,  at  Greenock,  on  the  50tli,  Micliatl 
Bostcin,  fourth  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr  Alexander 
Simpson,  Pittenweem. 

—  At  Dublin-Strcet,  Elinburgh,  Mr.lohn  BelL 
—  At  Ayr,  Mr  George  Hendrie,  son  of  the  late 
Dr  Hendrie,  KilmariKxk. 

—  At  Brighton,  in  the  lUth  year  of  her  age,  the 
Hon.  Mrs  Eances  Wall,  daughter  of  the  late  Eird 
Fortrose,  and  sister  of  the  late  Karl  of  Seafurth. 

—  At  Craiglcith  HiU,  Elizabeth  Grahanic, 
youngest  daughter  of  Mr  William  Bonar. 

—  At  Lana^,  Verc  Wilson,  relict  of  William 
Thomson,  of  Castle  Yett. 

—  At  the  house  of  the  Karl  of  Airly,  in  Paris, 
Mrs  Clemcutina  (iraliam,  relict  of  the  deetw^l 
Gavin  Dnunmond,  Esq.  of  Forth  Street,  Eliu- 
burgh. 

31.  At  Fxlinburgh,  Mrs  Susan  Christie,  wife  of 
Thomas  ( ihristie,  tlsq.  eld^  stm  of  the  late  James 
Christie,  Esq.  of  Dune,  Fifeshire. 

siepL  1.  At  Tarbes,  south  of  France,  Dryan, 
thiraiooof  Captain  Hodgson,  R.  N. 


DEATHS. 

Ih'J.).  .Sept  1.  At  Madras,  in  the  East  Indies  (on 
Ills  way  home  to  Britain,)  Thomas  Fra.ser,  Esq. 
of  Goithicck,  in  the  civil  service  of  tlie  lion.  Ea^ 
Iiulia  ('«iiii|iany  at  NcHore. 

IS'JI.  March  21.  Oft' Cape  ('oast  Castle,  of  fever, 
Mr  (  harics  Hope  Hunter,  MiiLshipman,  H.M.S. 
Oriver,  son  of  the  late  Rev.  William  Hun¬ 
ter,  inmiKtvr  of  Middlebie,  aged  20  years. 

April  2.3.  At  Cuba,  Wm.  Faniuharson,  youngest 
Mil  of  (  Iiarics  Farquharson,  Esq.  of  Watling’s- 
idaiul,  Hidiainas. 

May.  At  Buenos  Ayres,  Captain  Peter  SherifT, 
.  **^od  son  of  the  late  Mr  Tho¬ 
mas  ulripmaster,  Dunbar. 

June  21.  At  Jamaica,  after  a  few  day’s  illness, 
Alexander  Cuningham.  Esa.  son  of  the  late  Wil- 


-  AiTr^t/Mrs  AtoouKter  Allan.  In  the  8tst 

M*So6um,  near  Alyth,  Mr  David  Donald, 
surgeon. 

— .  At  Wentworth  House,  the  Counttas  Fita- 
william.  ...  ... 

—  The  Rev.  John  .Sim.  A.B,  of  a  gradual  de¬ 
cay  of  nature.  He  was  in  his  THth  year,  being 
born  in  the  year  1718.  He  was  a  native  of  Kin- 
caidiiMahirc.  He  bad  been  the  intimate  friend  of 
Sir  W.  Jones,  Day,  MkUe,  and  many  other  cmi- 
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ncnt  litmiT  nicn  of  that  period.  In  1772  he  ‘  “  . . 

suoL'eedcd  his  ft  tend  Mickle  as  t’orrector  of  the  of  hCTage,  Amelia, 
tlareudon  Pri'ss,  Oxford,  and  entered  St  Alban’s 
Hall  ini  that  Lnivt'rsity.  In  lt<0f>  he  published 
a  complete  edition  of  Mickle’s  works,  and  prefix* 
ed  to  it  an  interesting  memoir  of  the  deeeas^ 

I*ueL  During  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  per¬ 
formed  no  clerical  duty,  but  lived  retired,  amu¬ 
sing  himself  with  litcratmc  till  within  a  few  days 
of  his  deatli. 

Sept  2.  At  the  ^  of  84,  the  Rev.  Dr  Robt  Mac- 
culloidi,  of  Dairsie,  known  to  the  public  as  author 
iH  a  much-esteemed  work,  in  two  volumes,  on 
the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah.  His  name  will  be  long 
held  in  affectionate  remembrance  by  his  parishion¬ 
ers,  with  whom  he  was  connecte<l,  in  the  relation 
of  {taster  for  upwards  of  fifty  years ;  and  to  whom 
he  was  cndeareil,  not  more  by  the  soundness  of 
his  pulpit  ministrations  than  by  the  practical 
illustration  of  them  which  hLs  life  exhibited.  He 
was  a  eleigyman  of  the  old  school,  and  exempli- 
fietl  in  his  clerical  deportmeiit  not  a  little  of  the 
conscious  dignity  for  which  it  was  distinguished. 

He  received,  it  is  stiid,  his  first  religious  impres¬ 
sions  when  attending  a  sermon  by  the  celebrateil 
Mr  Whitefield.  His  discourse's  were  not  only  Richard  Cantle; 
highly  i>oi)ular  .among  his  own  congregation,  but, 
until  age  enfecbleil  his  facultic's,  attracted  consi¬ 
derable  numbers  fmm  the  neighbouring  parishes. 

They  were  formed  on  the  m<xiel  of  the  oKler  di- 
\  ines,  whose  solemn  energy  ainl  evangelical  uno-  Esq. 
tion  the  admirers  of  orlhoiloxy  triumphantiy 
contrast  with  the  unsubstantial  CTac*-*s  of  those 
iicautiful  moral  essays,  which,  under  the  designa- 
tum  of  sermons,  have  issued  from  the  school  of 
Blair.  He  devoted,  while  strength  permitteil, 
a  ])orti«in  of  every  day,  during  winter  as  well  as 
summer,  to  exercise  in  the  ojien  air ;  which,  with 
the  strict  regimen  that  in  other  respects  he  ob- 
•wxed,  was  probably  the  means  of  extending  his 
life  beyond  the  usual  boundary.  Of  such  traits 
in  his  1‘hftrai’ter  as  may  be  deemed  peculiar,  two 
may  be  mcntionctl— first,  that  he  formed  a  wxle 
of  laws  for  the  regulation,  even  to  the  minutest 
circumstance,  of  his  ilonu^sticwncenis;  which  the 
dreaii  of  his  rebuke  (which  it  is  said  was  no  easy 
thing  to  bear)  disj»os<.Hl  all  i*onei'med  to  vield  the 
most  implicit  olnxlience  to;  and,  secondly,  that, 
twelve  years  i)rc\  ions  to  his  decease,  he  had  or- 
<UTed  the  conin  in  which  he  was  interrwl  to  lie 
prepared,  for  the  purjxise  of  aiding,  by  a  striking 
sensible  image,  those  solemn  meditations  on  his  the  long  peri( 
latUT  end  which  he  was  in  the  frequent  practice  -- 
of  indulging. 

—  At  Kxlinburgh,  Mr  Thomas  I..ees,  preceutor 
<if  the  High  Church  of  this  city.  He  had  been  ill 
fiu  some  time,  but  was  out  the  day  he  diwl.  As 
a  UasB  and  glee  singer  he  w’as  mucli  admired.  He 
was  a  native  of  L^icashire,  and  was  a  plain,  in- 
ufiensive,  lioiiest  man. 

—  At  fMinburgh,  Mrs  Hannah  Blackwell,  late 

lUHuekec{ier  at  Marehmont  House,  in  the  9l8t 
year  of  her  age.  She  dressed  the  late  Laiiy  March- 
inont  for  the  Coronation  of  his  late  Majesty,  minister  of  Falkirk 
Cleorgp  the  Third,  and  was  present  at  tliat  august  —  At  Auchtertool 

ceremony.  She  rctainetl  her  mental  faculties  —  At  London,  ag 

till  the  close  of  her  long  life.  Anderson,  of  the  ll 

5.  At  Northampton,  aged  b7»  Dr  William  Kerr,  vice,  on  their  estabi 
physician  there.  17.  At  Edinburgh 

5.  At  East  iJrango,  Mr  David  Kcr,  son  of  the  Mr  Hairy  Watson, 

late  James  Ker,  of  East  (Grange,  Esq,  _  At  Mount  Mel' 

6.  At  Old  Aberdeen,  Isabella,  daughter  of  the  daughter  of  John  V 
late  tJeorge  Si-ton,  Rsq.  of  Mounie,  and  wife  of  months. 

1  )r  Skene  i  >gilvy ,  wnior  minister  of  Old  Machar.  —  At  Grandholm 

~  At  Pendreich,  near  Lasswatle,  aged  27  years,  his  age,  James  Mi 
Mrs.Margaret  MHrofe,  wife  of  Mr  James  Macleish,  Lieut.-Colonel  Lind 
nicivhaiit,  Edinburgh,  much  and  ju^tly  rtgretted ;  18.  At  Daldowie, 

also,  at  No.  12.  Montague-Street,  on  the  12th  cur-  her  80th  year, 
rent,  Helen,  their  daughter,  aged  four  months.  19.  Mr  Archibald 

—  At  tkliulnirah,  Isabella,  eldest  daughter  of  21.  At  London, 

the  late  Rev.  Andrew  Chattn  of  Mwnhouse.  wright  He  left  hii 

~  At  his  seaL  Linstcad  Lodge,  in  the  county  a  fortnight  ago,  on 
ca  Kent,  the  Ri^t  Hon.  John  Rop^,  Ix>rd  Teyn-  terminate  in  his  di 
h^.  Hts  Lordship  dying  unmarried,  is  succeed-  might  in  him  be 
ed  by  his  firat  cousin,  Henry  Rojier  (  urzon,  Esq.  6<x5tet ;  his  disease  i 
eldest  son  of  the  late  Hon.  Francis  Ibqtcr.  to  the  24th,  he  wo 

—  At  No.  16.  Minto-Street,  Newington,  Etlin-  year. 

^rgh,  Mrs  Jean  Robertron,  widow  of  the  Rev.  2/.  At  King-Stre 
James  Robertson,  late  minister  of  RaRio.  the  late  Mr  lloirY  1 
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^pt7.  At  W’airDury,  In  E^sex,  in|t}ic  45ih  vest 
of  her  age,  Amelia,  wife  of  Joscjih  Grove  Ld 
eldest  dauffhter  of  the  late  Licut-Gaicral  Golilie 
of  Goldie  Lea,  near  Dumfries.  ' 

—  At  his  scat,  Sydenham,  Kent,  in  the  (Tth 

year  of  his  age,  Andrew  Laurie,  Es<j.  of  the  \dti. 
phi,  one  of  his  Majesty’s  Justices  of  the  Pevue  for 
the  City  and  Liberty  of  Westminster,  and  C’ountv 
of  Middlesex.  ^ 

—  At  Musselburgh,  Mr  John  Thom,  late  mcr- 
chant  in  Edinburgh. 

—  At  Southfielik  by  Auchtermuchty,  Mr  Wil- 
;■ —  Ccuper,  late  u)>nolsterer  in  Edinburgh. 

—  At  Kincardine  O’Neil,  Patrick  Herulcrson. 


liam  Couper,  late  u)>holsterer  in  Edinburgh. 

—  At  Kincardine  O’Neil,  Patrick  Hemlcrson, 
Esq.  advocate  in  Aberdeen. 

8.  At  Eilinburgh,  Mrs  John  JeflVey,  ilaughUr 
of  Dr  James  Hunter,  St  Andrew’s. 

9.  At  Balerno,  near  Currie,  Mr  John  Logan, 
jiapcr  manufacturer. 

—  Lord  Viscount  Hampden.  His  Ixinlship 
had  enjoyed  his  title  only  a  tew  days,  and  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  ^e  entailed  estates  by  Gwrge,  llarl  of 
Duekinghamsh  i  re. 

—  At  ('ally,  Dumfries-shire,  aged  100  years, 
Mrs  Grace  Cantley,  relict  of  the  dccea«i>d  Mr 
’>'»  was  stanvly 

ever  known  to  ne  confined  by  sickness  till  within 
a  diort  time  previous  to  her  death,  and  ciijowvt 
a  very  contentetl  disjxisition. 

—  At  Aberdeen,  in  his  21bt  year,  James  Mmsic, 
Esq. 

10.  At  Portobel’o,  Mrs  Margaret  Pringle,  widow 
of  John  Pringle,  Esq.  surgeon,  H.  N. 

11.  At  Craigend,  John  Morison,  Esq.  of  Craig- 
end,  agcil  79. 

—  Mr  William  Andrew,  writer. 

—  In  the  island  of  St.  Croix,  Dr  James  Hill,  of 
Dumfries,  on  the  eve  of  his  return  to  his  native 
country. 

—  At  St.  John’s,  Ayrshire,  Margarrt  Isa^lU, 
youngest  daughter  of  iMvid  Ramsay,  Esq.  \V.  S. 

12.  At  Coldstream,  James  Bartie,  youngest  sou 
of  Captain  A.  D.  M‘I.aren,  Berwieksfiire  nulitia. 

—  At  his  seat,  near  Southampton,  after  a  long 
and  severe  illness,  the  Rev.  Sir  Charles  Rich,  Bart, 
in  his  7«‘^<i  vear. 

13.  At  his  house,  Canongate,  Edinburgh,  Henry 
l*rager.  Esq. 

—  At  the  house  of  his  nephew,  near  Abentcen, 
Dr  John  Bate,  phyrician  in  Montrose.  Dr  Bate 
practis^  with  great  teal,  ability,  and  success,  for 

V.  .  iod  of  fifty  years,  having  settled  in 

Montn^*  in  the  year  1773.  His  coiMlurt  wa* 
marked  by  the  most  benevolent  cUanterwtcitness 
— he  looked  only  to  Uic  welfare  of  his  {laticnt,  aiid 
too  little  to  his  own  interest 

—  At  Dalkeith,  Mr  Alexander  innes,  watch- 
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